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THE DYING PARLIAMENT. 


HE House of Commons reassembled on Thursday, and 
T immediately plunged into one of the fierce struggles of 
personal controversy which have been the characteristic 
feature of this forlorn, ill-fated Session. The particular 
matter of debate, however, happened on this occasion to be 
one of great public importance. Mr. GLADSTONE wrote a 
letter last week with the object of influencing, so far as he 
could, the East Worcestershire election, and in this letter he 
stated that the Ministry had recently proclaimed that their 
policy with regard to religious bodies in Ireland was one 
of a general endowment of all, as opposed to the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the Irish Church. Into the 
question whether this letter was wise, prudent, and in 

taste, it is unnecessary now to enter. It is stated to 
have been successful, and perhaps the thought that it helped 
to win an election for his nephew, when the contest was 
avowedly fought on the question of the Irish Church, may 
console Mr. GLADSTONE for any adverse criticism that might 
be brought against it. It is also needless to do more than 
notice, in passing, the perfectly needless and wanton pro- 
vocation given by Mr. DisrarLt in pretending to think 
that this letter was only an election squib, and a bad carica- 
ture of Mr. Giapstone’s worst style. Mr. DisrarLi knew 
perfectly well that Mr. GLapsrone wrote it. The really im- 
portant point is whether the statement contained in it was 
true or not. We have no hesitation in saying that it was 
perfectly true. The leading members of the Ministry may 
now say that they never had any intention of proposing an 
endowment of the different religious bodies in Ireland; and 
it is very probable that there was no express, definite, 
avowed resolve on the part of the leaders of the Government, 
as there certainly was none on the part of the Cabinet gene- 
rally, to give endowments to the Catholics and Presbyterians. 
But no one can doubt that there was a floating idea, a general 
tentative policy, on the part of Mr. Disrar.t and one or two 
of his immediate confidants, to seek in a general scheme of 
endowment the solution of that great difficulty which is 
caused by the existence of the Irish Church. It was exactly 
the story of household suffrage once again, which was the 
general aim of Lord Dersy and Mr. DisraEvi months before 
such an idea was communicated to the rest of the Cabinet. 
No one can believe that when Mr. Disraext declared that the 
true way of dealing with religious establishments in Ireland 
was not to destroy, but to create; when Lord Srantey, 
after having declared that the Irish question was the great 
question of the day, stated that he believed very few men 
could think a mere rearrangement of the revenues of the 
Irish Church would suffice; when Lord Mayo, as the expo- 
nent of the “ truly Liberal policy ” of the Government towards 
Ireland, stated that religious equality must be achieved 
there by levelling up—no one who approaches the question 
free from the trammels of party can believe that all that those 
three Ministers meant was, not that they would do anything 
whatever new, not that they had any remedial measures to 
propose, but that they would continue to support the ap- 
pointment of Catholic chaplains in the army and in prisons. 
They had not a definite intention, perhaps, of endowing the 
Catholics, but they had a decided leaning to this as the true 
policy; it was towards this they were directing their efforts, 
and they only wanted to know how such a policy would be 
received. ‘They put forward indications of their views, de- 
cided enough to enable them to feel the way, not decided 
enough to commit them irretrievably. They acted exactly 
as the Emperor of the Frencu acts when he wants to accus- 
tom France to something which he fears will not perhaps go 
down well with the country. He first gives a mysterious hint 
in a speech to a Mayor; then a pamphlet comes out; then a 
Government paper goes in strongly ior the Emperor’s secret 
proposal; then the Moniteur faintly denies that the Emperor 
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had ever entertained such an idea; and thus the 
the country is felt. If France disapproves, the whole thing 
fades off into oblivion; if France approves, the intention is 
avowed, and it is seen to be one of those wonderfully wise 
and original ideas which the Emperor has cherished in his 
bosom for the last twenty years. This may be all very 
well in a system of personal government, but it is abso- 
lutely fatal to a system of Parliamentary government. For 
this government it is necessary, above all, that the country 
should believe that the leaders of political parties are men who 
honestly try to form opinions, and who courageously avow 
them. That the Ministers should have formed a project of 
endowing the Roman Catholics is, to our thinking, no reproach 
to them at all. It is a plan which is now impracticable, but. 
that it was not adopted when it was practicable is among 
the chief misfortunes of Ireland. If the Ministry had advo- 
cated this policy openly and boldly, they would have been 
beaten on it both in the House and in the country, but they 
would have retired with credit, and with the reputation of 
having pursued an honest, statesmanlike course. As it is, 
they have awakened all the opposition which an adoption of 
this policy was sure to arouse, and they have also incurred 
the odium of shrinking from their intentions, and of stooping 
to such miserable evasions as the poor device of the army and 
prison chaplains. 

No one respects the Ministry. There are in it many able 
administrators; and some honest, though not very great, 
politicians. But asa Ministry it has no hold on the respect 
either of the country or the House. ‘The consequence is that 
the House of Commons, which, to do itself justice, must be 
under the guidance of a Ministry it respects, has sunk to a 
really pitiful state of demoralization. Parliamentary degrada- 
tion can hardly go further than when an English county 
member occupies the time of the House with a long discussion 
on the question whether a person like Mr. Rearpen ceased to 
be a supporter of Mr. GLapstone because they differed on the 
Contagious Diseases Act. Let us trust that this unhappy 
assembly will get itself out of the way at the earliest possible 
moment. At first Mr. Disrarti was all eagerness for an 
autumn Session and a previous dissolution. He was longing 
to put himself right with Parliament and the country as soon 
as possible. Then came a pause, and then Mr. Disrari 
informed the House that the difficulties in the way of an 
early dissolution were greater than had been anticipated. 
Even on Thursday night the Ministry had nothing more to 
say than that they could not guess whether a dissolution in 
the early autumn would or would not be possible. Mr. Harpy 
announced a Bill for accelerating the registration, and this. 
was so far well. But the Ministry evidently wanted some- 
thing to quicken their resolution, and this was supplied by 
Mr. Cuitpers asking for how many months the supplies could 
be voted. ‘There is nothing necessarily hostile in this. If there 
is to be a new Parliament in the autumn, the regular constitu- 
tional course is to vote the supplies yet remaining to be voted 
only for so many months as will leave the control over the re- 
mainder to the new Parliament, while providing for all the wants 
of the public service until the new Parliament can act. If there 
is not to be an autumn Session, then the present Parliament 
must vote the supplies for the full year. ‘The question, there- 
fore, of how long the supplies are to be voted for affords a 
convenient opportunity of forcing the Government to say 
definitely whether there is to be a dissolution in the autumn or 
not. ‘The Ministry must be in a position by this time to say 
whether an autumn Session is possible. There are, as every 
one acquainted with the subjects knows too well, great practical 
difficulties in the way of an autumn Session, even if the 
present Parliament did all in its power to make one practi- 
cable. But the balance of opinion, on the part of those 
entitled to speak with authority on the subject, seems to 
incline in the direction of the possibility of an autumn 
Session. The Government has now had a month to consider 
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the point, and it ought to have made itself master of all the 
details which must be known in order to come to a decision. 
If the Government thinks it impossible to have a dissolution 
in the autumn, it ought to say so openly, and justify its 
opinion by arguments and evidence that will satisfy every 
one. If it thinks that a dissolution is possible in the autumn, 


feelings are perhaps soothed by the resignation of Mr. Sraytoy 
and the nomination of a candidate for the War Department’ 
in the person of General ScuorreLD, who has proved acce 
able to the Senate, will probably have a conciliatory effect, 
The Chicago Convention was compelled, in pursuance of 
previous arrangements, to meet while the verdict of the Senate 


provided that the present Parliament does certain things | was still uncertain. The Senate had adjourned the vote, in 


within a certain time, the things to be done and the time | 
within which they are to be done ought to be clearly ex- | 


plained. We cannot conceive that the House of Commons 
will offer any real opposition to an early dissolution if once 


the hope that the result of the Convention would influence its 
hesitating members, and for the same reason the proceedings 
of the Convention were apparently hurried over. ‘here j 

however, no reason to suppose that further deliberation would 


the necessity for despatch and its utility are established by | have altered the platform, or have affected the selection of 
the Ministry. Some bounds on the idiotic vagaries of private candidates. It was certain from the first that General Grayr 
members must undoubtedly be imposed; and each side must | would be chosen by acclamation, and the best judges of 
abstain from those provocations and insinuations which have electoral combinations foretold the success of Mr. Coxrax, 
taken up so much of the time of the House, and for which no It was in vain that the friends of Mr. Wave urged that he 
one, we regret to say, is more to blame than Mr. Disrarxi, deserved compensation for the too probable disappointment 
who last year, when he was triumphant, showed so much , of his hopes of provisional succession to the. Presideney, 


tact and conciliation. If he should ever have to lead a 
majority of the Commons, he would, we doubt not, be the 
blandest and most courteous of Ministers; but the trials of the 
present Session have been too much for him, and for every 
one else. Both he and Mr. Briaut seem to have abandoned their 
difficult practice of simulated moderation. There is nothing 
to stop an early dissolution in the state of Parliamentary busi- 
ness. The Scotch Bill is virtually passed. The Boundary 
Bill ought now to be accepted as amended, without further 
discussion. The Select Committee did their work very quickly 
and very easily, for they merely decided that large towns | 
which did not wish for additions should not have them, | 
and this at once simplified everything, and cut away | 
the only principle on which the Boundary Bill was origi- | 
nally proposed by Mr. DisraEi as a great constitutional 
and Conservative measure. There remains nothing but the 
Irish Reform Bill, and there does not seem much to discuss in 
that. Of course Irish members may go on talking for a fort- 
night about it, but the natural impatience of the House may 
probably induce them not to speak very much unless they 
have got something seriously to propose or object to. The 
difficulties in the way of an autumn Session do not lie in the 
state of public business in the present House, so much as 


The Convention perhaps reflected that the incompetence of 
Mr. Wave had furnished a strong argument for the ac. 
quittal of the Presipentr, and they may have thought that it 
was scarcely desirable to take the risk of another casual 
President who would be as unpolished’ as Mr. Jounsoy, 
and far less able. Mr. Cotrax from the first commanded 
a larger number of votes than any of his competitors; 
and, after the elimination of some of the candidates, he 
was chosen by the requisite majority. No man has de. 
served better of his party, as all the great powers allowed to 
the Speaker have been uniformly employed by Mr. Courax 
for the benefit of the Republicans. In England a Speaker is 
expected to be strictly impartial, and his duty is limited to 
the maintenance of order, and the enforcement of the rules of 
the House. ‘The Speaker of the American House of Repre- 
sentatives names the members of the Committees which trans- 
act the most important part of the business of Congress. It 
is by the favour of Mr. Cotrax that Mr. Mason has con- 
trolled the policy of reconstruction, that Mr. Banks has pre- 
sided over the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and that the 
Democrats have been excluded from preliminary legislation 
before they have been silenced by the previous question, In 
ability the Republican candidate for the Vice-Presidency is 


in the creation of a machinery by which the electoral body | probably superior to his rivals, and in the event of succession 
may be constituted with suflicient rapidity and sufficient , to the Presidency he would perhaps fill the place without 
completeness. It would be much better to wait till the new | discredit. The second office in the State is almost a sinecure, 
year than to have a premature election which gave ground | as long as the Paestwenr is not removed by death or impeach- 
for saying that the sense of the country had not been fairly ment. The designation of an heir-presumpiive to an estate 
taken. But if a satisfactory election can be held in the autumn held only for four years is rather a compliment than a sub- 
it ought to be held, both for the honour of the Ministry, and | stantial benefit. 
also that the present state of suspense as to the fate of the | Even if General Grant's name had not been indispensable 
Irish Church may be terminated as soon as possible. to the Convention, the Commander-in-Chief has lately given 
an undeniable pledge of his fidelity to the party by declaring 
. his approval of the impeachment. If he is sincere, his self- 
AMERICA. ' denying patriotism is more to be admired than his judgment. 
fe managers of the American impeachment have not yet If Mr. Jounson had been prosecuted in his private capacity, 
acknowledged their defeat. As soon as the first verdict | it is intclligible that a personal enemy whom he had charged 
of acquittal was delivered, the Ilouse of Representatives de- with the grossest perfidy should desire to be revenged; but 
manded from the Senate a formal account of its proceedings, the security and dignity of the Presment’s office concern 
for the express purpose of commencing a pretended investiga- the future successor more nearly than the outgoing tenant. 
tion into alleged charges of corruption. Many Senators General Grant must be understood to admit the principle 
protested against an insolent imputation on the integrity of that a President is guilty of impeachable crimes if he refuses 
their body; but the majority preferred the interest or passion to submit to a majority of two-thirds in both Houses ol 
of their party to the honour of the Senate, and a Committee Congress. For the present, he has no reason to apprehend 
of the House has since been examining witnesses in the hope a collision with the Senate or with the House of Repre- 
of proving that the dissentient Republican Senators were sentatives; but an ambitious President would not wish to 
bribed. As an additional pretext for the inquiry, the be dependent on a shifting majority. It is almost im- 
managers profess to suspect the Present of attempts to possible that General Grant should have no opinions on 
corrupt the Senate, and they assert that it is their duty to policy or administration, and he must be singularly consti- 
ascertain whether there may not be new materials for im- tuted if he cherishes respect or confidence towards the actual 
peachment. In the meantime, the Senate abstains from giving leaders of Congress; yet it must be assumed that he really 
judgment on the eight remaining articles; nor can there approves of political impeachments, as he might have secured 
be any doubt that the death or apostacy of any member of his nomination without departing from his accustomed re- 
the minority would be instantly followed by a conviction. serve. His name will be worth thousands of votes to the 
As soon as the Arkansas Bill is passed, the party of impeach- Republicans, who perhaps will constitute a majority in the 
ment will have a clear majority in the Senate; and Mr. Northern States. With the aid of the enfranchised negroes 
SreVENS has scarcely concealed his intention of procuring: an | and of white dissidents from Southern feeling, General Grant 
adverse verdict from judges who had not assumed their func- and Mr. Courax will probably be elected in November. Their 
tions at the conclusion of the trial. It is barely possible that | majority might be somewhat larger if the all but unanimous 


the taste and conscience of the country will revolt against the 
cynical immorality of the extreme Republican faction ; but 
the dominant party may fairly assume that the Democrats, if 
they succeeded to power, would be as reckless and unprin- 
cipled as themselves. ‘he suspension of the impeachment 
will probably serve the interests of the Presipent better than 
an acquittal, by furnishing him with an additional motive for 
prudent conduct. He has thus far not been tempted by un- 
expected success into any extravagance of act or word. His 


legislation ot the Northern States had not excluded the negroes 
from the right of voting. American legislation—representing, 
like the decrees of an absolute monarch, only the will of the 
sovereign—is both theoretically and practically exempt from 
all rules of logical unity. When it is determined by those 
who prevent any negro from voting in their own States that 
all negroes shall vote in other States, the legislator con- 
sistently attends in both cases only to his own inclination. 
The platform, or series of Resolutions, adopted by the 
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Convention betrays a suspicion that the Republicans are not 
ynited on the question of negro suffrage in the South. In 
jirect opposition to the reconstruction proposed by Congress, 
the Convention recommends that each State should regulate 
ts own suffrage, under the condition that the franchise shall 
be impartially extended to negroes as well as to whites. 
Impartial suffrage, as it is called, would be intrinsically just, 
and politically expedient, if only the superstitious belief in 
yniversal suffrage for the white race had not rendered a 
sounder system impossible. If Congress guarantees impartial 
suffrage, and if all the white population insists on voting, the 
negroes also must be promiscuously enfranchised ; yet, although 
the Resolution of the Convention may offer no protection to the 
Southern whites, even verbal moderation on the part of the 
Republican leaders is a gratifying novelty. Declarations in 
favour of equal taxation, of the encouragement of immigration, 
andeven against official corruption, have no definite meaning or 
importance. The proposal that political disabilities shall be 
removed from the so-called rebels, as soon as the public safety 
allows of the change, is at least ostensibly liberal. The 
declaration that the debt ought to be paid according to the 
letter and spirit of the contract might point to payment in 
god, or to evasion by greenbacks; but an express protest 
against repudiation supports the more creditable interpreta- 
tion. The Convention carefully abstains from the vexed 
question of protection or free-trade; and, as might have been 
expected, it denounces the policy of President Jounson. The 
resolution in favour of impeachment was perhaps intended to 
influence the action of the Senate; and, if the prosecution 
is dropped, it will be practically inoperative. As far as 
domestic affairs are concerned, the platform is moderate and 
reasonable, as might be expected on behalf of a party which 
has lately been gravely compromised by the violence of its 
leaders. 

The concluding resolutions are melancholy specimens of 
venal malignity. A declaration of sympathy for peoples 
struggling for their rights is virtually addressed to Ireland, 
uiless Crete is included for the purpose of placing Turkey 
in the same category with England. The promise of pro- 
tection to naturalized citizens, who need no protection, and 
the announcement of resistance at all hazards to the doctrine, 
not insisted on by Great Britain, which denies the right of ex- 
patriation, are, like the previous professions of sympathy, con- 
ventional expressions of goodwill to the Fenian conspiracy. 
Manchester, Clerkenwell, and New South Wales have appa- 
rently earned the admiration of the politicians who wish, not 
togo to war with England, but to purchase, at any sacritice 
of dignity and decency, the Irish vote. The display of mean- 
ness is the more Jamentable because it will be useless, for the 
Fenians will vote for the Democratic candidate. The Chicago 
Platform ought not to be forgotten when blind fanatics aud 
Partisans in England again endeavour to persuade their 
countrymen that the Republicans are less wantonly hostile 
than their opponents to a nation which has never wilfullv 
wronged America. 


THE EMPEROR AT ROUEN. 


NAPOLEON III. has managed again at Rouen to disap- 
point his critics, and to say nothing with great success. 
The Cardinal nz Bonnecuose and the Bishop of OrLeans have 
this month afforded him the opportunity of disguising his 
political thoughts under a thin but complete layer of pious 
meditations. ‘The new theological thesis that the love of one’s 
peror is inseparable in all the best Frenchmen from the 
love of Gop, is one calculated to startle an ordinary mind, but it 
impossible to discuss seriously the naive religious propositions 
of @ politician who never became a “Saviour” of any sort, or 
4 favourite of Catholic Cardinals, till about three-quarters of a 
yeatago, For a second time this month the Emperor has half 
deserved the gratitude of anxious Europe by consenting to 
‘oid all topics that could irritate or alarm. ‘The conversation 
mith M. Pouyer Quertier, in which His is reported to 
have promised an extension of liberty to the French Chambers, 
might be set down as apocryphal if the reign of NaPouzon ILI. 
Not been distinguished by showers of similar promises. 

. 18 ho reason to suppose that the author of that Imperial 
re ce which has so long awaited its coping-stone ever hesitates 
then these harmless assurances, or allows the recollection 
wre to disturb his dreams. The real or fictitious colloquy 
the Mayor of Rouen shows that peaceful protestations have 

th the programme of the summer, and the disappearance of 
*+unis ditficulty has left the French waters almost calm. 
ae about a renewed movement in Galicia for a day or 
° disturbed, and was meant to disturb, the Bourse; but the 


French police have shown the disinclination of jealous rivals 
to tolerate an idea which poaches on their preserve, and the 
flow of discontented Poles towards the Russian frontier either 
never began or else was precipitately stopped. A paper war 
still continues between French and Prussian newspapers, but 
as Germans are naturally slow, and Frenchmen slightly 
over-talkative, no serious consequences seem to follow the 
protracted literary conflict; and if it were not that the 
French army prosecutes its organic reforms, that a gigantic 
loan is still demanded, apparently for some gigantic effort, 
and that French troops still seem disposed to remain at 
Civita Vecchia, time would soon begin to dull and deaden 
the incessant anticipations of coming evils. The Emprror, 
it is thought, may be on the eve of retiring to Fontaine- 
bleau and to the Life of Cesar; and even the fiction of au 
attempted assassination, like the story of Galician troubles, 
failed to create a panic, and scarcely excited a languid 
curtosity. The chief sensation of the Paris week has been 
caused neither by the Emprror’s speeches nor by those of 
Mgr. pe Bonnecnose, but by the epigrams of the Lanterne 
and M. Henri Rocuerort. ‘The blessings of the Church 
and the satires of the journalists naturally seem to fall 
on the Emrrror’s devoted head at the same time. A facetious 
soul may find both Cardinal pe Bonnecuose and M. Rocnerort 
entertaining, but probably the Emperor relishes more keenly 
the amusement provided for him by his clerical friends than 
that furnished by his literary enemies. 


Perhaps the most singular phenomenon in France is the 
growth of a compact body of ultra-Imperialists in the French 
Chamber. The Arcadians, who were the bitterest enemies 
of the Bill upon the Press, and who are desirous that the 
Empire should be as long as possible a reign of military re- 
action, are a novelty in French politics. There is perhaps 
nothing in the way of corruption that can compare either in 
France or in England with the political immorality of a dis- 
honest nouveau riche. When imbecile men of rank, successful 
commercial adventurers, and determined bigots join hands 
together, the fraternity produced by their alliance is infinitely 
disrespectable. The French Legislature began, long before 
the days of the Second Empire, to be the resort of clerical 
tools, of rich buffoons, and of vile flatterers of power. Batzac 
and CuHarLes DE Bernarp have immortalized the mixture, 
and it was at one time thought that political intrigue had cul- 
minated in an Orleanist representative Chamber. It is now 
quite certain that those who said so did injustice to the rising 
star of the young captive of Ham. Nobody who wished 
to be just would like to say that the Emperor was a man 
insensible to all generous impulses, or who deliberately 
approved of corruption in those about him. ‘The chic! 
evil of such Governments as the Imperial are that they 
collect round the central figure of the Sovereign admirers 
and satellites a hundred times worse than himself. Fifteen 
years of absolute profligacy in all the outer circles of 
the French administration have produced in Paris a coterie 
of Imperial fanatics, who, descending to an ideal pitch 
of degradation, positively care more about the Empire than 
they do about the Emperor himself. If there is one thing 
more unpleasant than the man who toadies his fellow-beings, 
it is the man who toadies the ephemeral institutions of his 
day, and the poorest of political creatures is probably the 
person who has made Napoleonism so thoroughly his creed as 
to be inclined to blame Napoteon III. as a backslider from 
the faith. Human nature is capable of much, but on reading 
the debates in the French Legislature it sometimes occurs 
to one to wonder whether fifteen years of Imperialism 
in England would produce in the House of Commons 
the same crop of unctuous and pious waiters upon Providence. 
At any rate the growth in France has been rapid and re- 
markable, and the devotion of his proselytes of the gate on 
more than one occasion has seriously embarrassed the French 
Emperor. Perhaps it is not unnatural that it should be so. 
The Emperor himself has hardly as much prospective interest 
in his dynasty as the men who, younger than their master, 
look forward to long golden years of political corruption 
under the régime of a fresh and young-blooded successor. 
It is not that they care about the man, but they enjoy the 
system. It has made them rich and prosperous, and it 
may make them richer and more powerlul. They are 
therefore inexpressibly solicitous that Napotzon III. should 
not move a single brick of the precious edifice that he has 
constructed, and, as the Pore is less orthodox than the 
Congregation, Naroteon III. is but a feeble brother as 
compared with his ultra-Imperialists in the Senate and the 
Corps Législatif. Ultra-Imperialism this week is thought to 
have been at the bottom of the report about the desigu 
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against the Emprror’s life, for disseminating which it seems 
the Pays is to be prosecuted. The manufacture of such 
idle gossip in old times used to be entrusted to the French 
police, at a time when it was desirable to represent the 
Emperor as threatened daily by the instruments of anarchy. 
Ultra-Imperialism is so much more zealous than the police 
of Paris as to have displaced them from this portion of 
their functions. But the assiduous loyalty which coins con- 
spiracies in order to retard political progress has been an 
annoyance rather than an assistance to the Government, and 
Arcadians are likely to receive their first great lesson in 
the punishment of the Editor of the Pays. ‘hey have been 
sufliciently troublesome this year to all Government depart- 
ments to make their discomfiture a source of malicious pleasure 
to more than one Minister, and even the squibs of the Lanterne 
and the benedictions of Cardinal pz Bonnecuose reflect less 
ridicule on the Empire than the eternal croakings and follies 
of the ultra-Imperialist cabal. 

In spite of all the programme of the Imperial Constitution, 
it is true to a certain extent that changes are taking place, 
and that the principle of self-government, as NaPoLeon III. told 
M. Povyer QuERTIER, is being silently developed. Five years 
back no political idea received at the hands of Imperialist autho- 
rities so large a measure of extravagant and irrational abuse as 
the idea of Ministerial responsibility to the Chamber. Insensibly 
the responsibility of the Emprror’s Ministers is beginning to 
be more and more acknowledged. The reason is so simple 
and natural as to appear almost a bathos when it is stated. 
It is not part and parcel of any deep political secret, and 
there is no mystery about it. The truth is that SyLLa 
becomes less indefatigable and self-reliant in proportion as he 
ages. When Napoteon III. first tried his prentice hand 
at remodelling Europe and giving laws to the world, the 
result was that his Ministers were mere officials, and dis- 
charged only Executive or Ministerial duties. The Emprror’s 
ambition and appetite for power are possibly less vehement, 
he reposes less on himself and more on his advisers, and 
last year Europe saw the new spectacle of a NapoLEon 
succumbing at a crisis to the dominant influence of those 
about him. Amidst this general relaxation of constitutional 
severities, the Corps Législatif, imitating the Ministry, has 
begun to filch a few crumbs of independence for itself; 
and M. Rovner, in order to govern France, occasionally 
finds it desirable to manage the majority in the French 
Chambers. It is true that the increase of license has enured 
as yet to the benefit and personal enjoyment of the Arcadians, 
and that this last Session has seen the Ministerialists dividing 
with the Opposition in the seats of a fanatical minority com- 
posed of the friends of reaction. The precedent of inde- 
pendence, by whomsoever set, operates in the direction of 
reform, and the tumultuous demonstrations of the Arcadian 
benches strengthen the hands of M. Jutes Favre instead of 
weakening them. The practical autonomy of the Chamber 
cannot much longer be deferred, and this is the form in which, 
should the Emprror’s life be prolonged, the dawn of liberty 
will once more reappear in France. Already M. Rovner has 
become necessary to the Government, chiefly on account of 
his remarkable ability in Parliamentary debate; and M. 
Rovner, in his present condition, is a sort of missing link 
between the chiet confidant of an Emperor and a constitutional 
Prime Minister. 


MR. BRIGHT AT LIVERPOOL, 


ge ~ last triumphant effort of an entliusiast about nation- 
alities is probably achieved when he has managed to 
feel an emotion on the subject of the Welsh. Mr. Bricur at 
Liverpool discharged the final duty of a vindicator of races 
when he announced his admiration for the characteristics of 
his Celtic audience, and went so far as to assert that, though 
he could not understand a syllable they said, he liked to 
listen to the sound of their “ energetic” and “ beautiful ” 
language. Mr. Bricur is not as advanced about Welshmen 
as Mr. Matruew Arnotp; he does not yet perhaps look 
on the Eistedfodd as a regenerating European influence; 
but he discovered last Wednesday that he likes the Welsh 
language, and he might perhaps be brought, under the pres- 
sure of a great political crisis, to avow his fondness for the 
Welsh harp. These little compliments that pass between a 
speaker and his hearers ought not perhaps to be too scrupu- 
lously weighed, and if Mr. Bricur in the autumn revisits the 
Scotch, no one will feel indignant if he is found suddenly 
transferring his affection from the Welsh language to the High- 
land bagpipes. The subject of his speech on Wednesday was 
of course the Irish Church, and this is one in which Noncon- 


formist Welshmen are particularly interested. What M; 
Bricut had to say was not new, but platitudes are the neces. 
sary produce of platform oratory, and it would be ridiculoys 
to expect on such an occasion that any novel or profound 
light would be thrown on the Irish Ecclesiastical question, ‘The 
issue is a broad and simple one, which admits of popular state. 
ment, and will be decided by the country at large withoy, 
minute discussion of statistical or controversial detail. M;, 
Bricut is justified in saying that the majority of intelligent 
Englishmen, and almost all intelligent foreigners who viey 
our institutions from outside, are agreed in regarding the 
Irish Church as a political abuse. The opposition offered 
the higher English clergy to its removal he would judge less 
harshly if he reflected how difficult it is for the ministers of 
any Church to be philosophically cool when its temporalities are 
about to be submitted to the pruning-knife of a lay Parliament, 
No doubt Archbishops and Bishops would act with more worldly 
wisdom if they could divest themselves of the idea that the 
Establishment was a sort of sacred Ark, which it is impi 
to touch; but the Irish question is just sufficiently mixed 
with religious topics to make it natural that the threatened 
clergy in Ireland and their clerical brethren here should 
become keen politicians for the nonce. That the broader 
question of State Churches in the abstract is connected indj- 
rectly with that of the abolition of the Irish institution, My, 
Brigut was too candid to deny otherwise than faintly ; though, 
with the prudence of a political leader, and the moderation of 
a possible Minister, he preferred to be willing to adjourn sin 
die all immediate consideration of the status of the English 
Church. No honest man, whatever his opinions, will doubt 
that the seeds of some such convulsive controversy have been 
already sown, and will come to their head in a future gener- 
tion. At some more or less distant period there will of cours 
be an English, just as there is an Irish, ecclesiastical question; 
similar opponents will assail, similar defendants protect, a not 
dissimilar ‘Troy. 
Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles, 
It is not therefore surprising that Mr. Guapstone should have 
fluttered so many episcopal dovecots. If the startled in- 
habitants of the cots have displayed a natural agitation, 
it is not because they are mistaken in believing themselves 
interested in the matter, but because they fail to disencumber 
themselves of inveterate prejudice. The expediency or in- 
expediency of a State Church is a question which may wel 
be decided differently according to time and circumstances; 
but an established clergy falls easily into the habit of 
believing that it has a sort of divine right, under all changes 
and conditions, to continue in the political position in which 
accident has placed it. It will perhaps be a consolation t 
the right reverend body whom Mr. Bricur so severely 
criticizes, to reflect that nothing has happened to them this 
week which has not also happened to the Judges of the land. 
Mr. Bricut’s spirit of iconoclasm will not even let 3 ) 
Chief Justice dine in peace. During a recent visit t | 
Dolgelly, the great Reformer observed the horrid luxwy 
of the English Judge, who seems to have travelled o : 


the Welsh Circuit with his cook. As Judges at each 
circuit town are driven to put up in private houses special! 
vacated for their reception, and as it is part of their ordl- 
nary duty to entertain their Circuit Bars on set occasions 
it is difficult to see what, in a country where cookery 1s n0! 
highly cultivated, they would do without cooks of some des- | 
cription ; but it is characteristic of Mr. Briaur that he should ) 
at once assume the worst against even the unoffending ministers | 
of the law. ‘The fact that a Judge, on his arrival at Dolgelly, | 
had found but two thieves, speaks volumes either for te 
honesty or the indifference of Dolgelly morals; but the Judges 
cook was thrown in from a sort of quaint revolutionaly 
humour which makes Mr. Bricut feel as if cookery and kick- 
shaws were incompatible with the pure principles of a patriot 


Mr. Bricut’s Liverpool oration lasted into the second day, 
and on Thursday he addressed the leading Liberals at Live 
with especial reference to the chief topics of his own caree 
The retrospect of one’s own political history is a subject whi 
it is difficult to handle with reserve or delicacy; and the 
thing which spectators have a right to insist upon as a moderalé 
approximation to the truth. As compared with all the wild fic- 
tions which Mr. Disraeit last year palmed off upon Sco 
Conservatives as authentic autobiography, Mr. Bricut’s revieW 
of his own political life is justifiable and accurate. The wor 
vative surrender of last year has indeed rendered it impos 
for moderate politicians to denounce Mr. Bricut any longer 3 
a firebrand. If Mr. Reform Bill was a great 
the inventor of household suffrage cannot reasonably * 
scouted as a traitor to the Constitution; and Mr. Disracll 
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gcotch hallucinations about the past conduct of himself and 
warrant Radical leaders in indulging in equally modest, 

and perhaps more veracious, self-congratulation. The great 
measures of the last five-and-twenty years are to a consider- 
able degree connected with the name of Mr. Bricut, and with 
the name of a still more considerable man, the late Mr. Con- 
pen; and the controversies through which they both have 
have been full of personal bitterness. It is on the whole 

pable that the hitting has been equally hard upon both 
sides, and Mr. Bricut and the Tory party have neither given 
nor taken quarter. Had it not been so, and had less social 
acrimony been infused into the conflict, perhaps Mr. Bricur 
would not have been the popular leader that he is. The 
repeal of the Corn Laws and of the Paper Duty, the French 
Treaty, and the late Reform Bill are measures which he is 
never tired of recounting, and which, in common with other 
contemporary fellow-statesmen, he has successfully achieved. 
All institutions which began in the far past require constant 
remodelling and reformation, and it is not therefore strange 


plished by the Liberal party, or that in the end Mr. Bricut 
should be able to look round triumphantly upon the battles he 
haswon. It is a pity at the present moment that the old strain 
of bitter feeling should be revived in his speeches, for though 
there are numbers of Englishmen who differ toto calo from 
Mr. Bricut, and who are disposed to hear his praises without 
much pleasure, he is one of the few party celebrities who 
have contrived to emerge from the recent Reform struggle 
with unstained political honour. That Mr. Disrar.i deserves 
all that Mr. Bricut manages to say of him is probable, if not 
certain; but denunciations of the degradation and political 
profligacy of a Premier eeriously detract from the reputation for 
prudence which Mr. Bricut has of late been working to de- 
serve. It is exceedingly likely that the Prime Minister of 
England contemplates with inward amusement the political 
creed that he openly professes; but the ordinary intercourse 
of statesmen would become impossible if they did not give 
each other credit, in their public speeches, for a decent 
modicum of sincerity and honour. Mr. Disrac t is scarcely, 
like NATHANAEL, an Israelite without guile; but even political 
hypocrisy may be attacked on platforms in language that is 
Parliamentary. Mr. Bricut’s gunpowder tea would lose none 
of its flavour or strength for the admixture of the ordinary 
quantity of sugar. 

The parallel which Mr. Bricur drew between Mr. Giap- 
stone and his great antagonist was received by Mr. Brigut’s 
audience with the usual applause. It is a singular but 
certain fact that Mr. GLapsrone’s growing unpopularity in 
the House of Commons is balanced by his growing popularity 
in the country. The minor defects of a party leader which 
may be amply sufficient to break up his Parliamentary fol- 
lowing are scarcely perceptible to the naked eye of the 
distant provinces, and it requires to be an habitud of the 
House to know and feel why Liberals wax so often restive 
under their leader’s rule. The truth is that the House of 
Commons is resolved to make the worst of Mr. GLApsToNE’s 
peculiarities as a general, and the country outside to make the 
best of them. It is clear that Mr. GLapsTone cannot lead the pre- 
sent Parliament, whether the fault be his or theirs; but it seems 
almost equally clear that no name is as deeply rooted as his 
in the confidence of the masses of the nation. Mr. Bricut’s 
eulogium upon him would have been received with equal 
warmth in every large town in England; and it was un- 
necessary, and would have been disloyal, to examine the 
peculiar reasons why Mr. GLapsTone so often frets his party 
in the House. The present House of Commons, which it is 
the custom vw revile, is at any rate not so keenly alive to 
the merits of great political questions as to tolerate an excess 
of warmth and eagerness in un enthusiast like Mr. GLADSTONE ; 
but the stumbling-block or rock of offence, whatever it is, is 
one for which enlarged constituencies at the general election 
will make but small allowance. 


AUSTRIA. 


7s history of Austria has been marked by an event 
which, in its true significance, may be said to be one of 
the greatest recorded in the annals of the Empire. The 
Emperor has given his sanction to the new laws on marriage 
and schools, ‘The Concordat is virtually at an end; the reign 
of the clerical friends of despotism is broken. The Emperor 
has only brought himself to take this final step after long 
hesitation, and with great reluctance. The Concordat was 
negotiated when he was at the height of his absolute power, 


und it marked that alliance of the Church and the reigning 


dynasty on which the fabric of his fortunes was thenceforth 


to be raised. He was brought up to believe that he was ful-. 


filling the highest of earthly duties when he placed his 
kingdom at the feet of the Porz. But times are altered, 
and he is no longer an absolute ruler. He has to act as 
a constitutional monarch must act, and to carry out the 
wishes of his people. Perhaps it is as well that thus early 
in the new epoch of his reign he should have had to face 
that great difficulty before which constitutional monarchs 
have so often recoiled—the difficulty of deciding that it 
is morally and religiously right in.a Sovereign to separate 
his public from his private conscience, and to give his 
assent to legislation which is out of harmony with his own 
private belief. In the fiery trial of our Constitution in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, it was often denounced by 
loyalists as one of the peculiarly detestable doctrines of the 
popular leaders that the Kine had two existences, and that 
he might be attacked in the one, and served faithfully in the 
other, and yield in the one to the demands of his subjects, 
while standing out as proudly as ever in his other capacity. 
Georce III. could never be got to see that a constitutional 
monarch is not to be held privately responsible for those 
acts which he is called on to do as head of the State; 
and the consequence is, that a principle or policy which 
he anxiously tried to save is now threatened with destruc- 
tion. It may of course not be true that the Emperor of 
Austria thinks himself only justified by the general theory 
of constitutional government in upsetting the Concordat. 
He may have had no private scruples. But he has delayed 
so long to sign the new laws that it began to be supposed 
that he would never sign them at all, and negotiations 
have been going on with Rome for many months to bring 
about an arrangement. It would have been so much 
easier and safer if the Papal Court would itself have con- 
sented to set aside or modify the Concordat. But nothing 
could be done; no arrangement would be accepted; and 
the Emperor was forced to choose between doing what 
his religious advisers strongly urged him not to do, and 
breaking with his Reichersth. It is a great thing that 
after this long and severe struggle he should have decided 
that he would, at all hazards aud at every cost, be a con- 
stitutional Sovereign. The views of the Reichsrath were so 
decided that he could not fail to give them effect unless he 
was prepared to let it be understood that the Austrian Consti- 
tution was only a farce, and that in all serious matters his 
will alone must prevail. If the Emperor had on this occasion 
been induced by fear or piety to refuse to sign the laws, it 
would have been beneath the dignity of honest and inde- 
pendent men to go through any more great efforts at legisla- 
tion. This it was that has made the crisis so important, 
There was no possibility of further temporizing. The En- 
peror had to make a choice, and the choice he has made will 
be attended with the most serious and, we trust, beneficial 
consequences to his dynasty and his Empire. 


The reforms which these new laws institute seem small 
enough to us who have long been accustomed to religious 
liberty. ‘They merely amount to this, that in the first place 
the State will not regard the creed of the contracting parties 
when it deals with marriage; that, if the Church refuses to 
solemnize a marriage, the civil authority shall be competent 
to celebrate it, and that for every legal purpose the mar- 
riage shall be valid; and that mixed marriages shall be 
permitted. In the second place, the State shall not give 
a monopoly of education to the Church, parents may de- 
cide whether they wish their children to receive religious 
education from the Church or not, and after a given age 
every one shall be at full liberty to change his or her 
religion. These are very small things in themselves, for 
they are the very alphabet of religious liberty. But that 
in Austria they should have been considered very great 
things, and that the Exreror should have only been brought 
to permit them because he had assumed a new character, 
and had bound himself to give effect to the wishes of his 
subjects when clearly expressed in a proper way, shows 
what Austria was before these changes were made. It 
was, in fact, the one great State in the world governed on 
Church principles, and it is most significant that directly the 
people of this State have got a chance of expressing and 
carrying out their wishes, they should pronounce government 
on Church principles intolerable. In theory it must be 
allowed that government on Church principles is most 
reasonable. Religion is not merely a creed, it is the ordering 
of human life under the influence of a creed. Persons of all 
shades of politics agree that all the actions of human life may 
be made religious, snd if a creed is worth anything, then the 
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religious character of all human actions must be determined 
by the creed. If it is part of a creed—and no one can ques- 
tion that it is part of the Roman Catholic creed—that its 
dogmas should in every particular and at every moment 
colour every action of human life, and that there is a hody 
of men divinely appointed who are specially commissioned 
to say exactly how this is to be done, it is not easy to 
say why a State composed of men holding this creed 
should not be governed by priests in all matters which espe- 
cially decide the complexion of the life of each individual. 


Notoriously, among these matters, the two foremost are— 


marriage aud education. The notion of letting priesis 
control men, as by inalienable right, on all points of funda- 
mental importance is one that has at all times and in all 
countries becn distasteful to many laymen, and even in 


countries so Catholic as Spain and Austria there has always | 


been a current of resistance to it. In old days there was 
even a sort of resistance to it in some of the clergy them- 
selves—a resistance that took the shape of upholding national 
churches. But among the clergy this opposition, grounded 


on a union with the local feelings of the Jaity, has gradually — 


been dying away since the date of the Council of ‘Trent, and 


has died away very fast since the great shock of the french | 


Revolution forced the Church to review its principles aud 


consolidate its strength. The consequence has ben the | 


rapid spread of Uluamontanism through the Catholic world ; 
and Ultramontanism, regarded apart from the vices and follies 
of its supporters, is nothing but the earnest assertion of the 
alleged truth that there is a crecd, the sume for all men and 
in every country, which a body of men, disentangled themselves 
from local ieelings, are commissioned to see properly carried 
out in every department of human life which is of such a 
character as to determine the nature of man’s existence. 


We in England, to whom Ultramontanism is happily 
nothing but a name, are little apt to trouble ourselves with 
attempts to estimate its logical force, or to ascertain on 
what grounds it can be opposed in Catholic ceuntries. But 
here, again, what is passing in Austria at the present moment 
may supply us with the answer if we care tu have it. Put 
shortly, this answer resolves itself into the old familiar truth 
that civil and religious liberty go together. If civil liberty 
is a good thing, it cannot be had in a State in which any body 
of men whatever is allowed to dictate without aj peal what all 
their fellow mortals shall do. The mind of man is so con- 
stituted that it cannot at once be free and be bound; it 
cannot drift through life in a state of gentle submission, and 
yet be capable of energy, courage, practical ability, a love of 
lofty enterprise, and a sense of resolute justice. But then 
let us suppose an Austri.: to ask himself why should he 
have civil liberty. If the development of the qualitics essen- 
tial to the maintenance of civil hberty leads him to with- 
draw himself, as it wiquestionably docs, from the guidance 
of his divinely-commissioned guides, why should he cultivate 
those qualities? How cau he, if he is a religious man, justily 
it to himself to cultivate them? We know that religious men 
do this, but it is very well worth asking how ti.ey do it, 
although we who do not believe that there are any divinely 
commissioned guides of human life have no very practical 
interest in the matter. Dr. Mijutreip1, whose death was 
recorded at the same time that the account reached us of 
the signing of the new laws by the Emperor, was a very 
religious man, aud yet he was the boldest and most persistent 
adversary of the Concordat; and it was to him more than to 
any one else that the passing of the new laws was due. How 
can such men assure themselves that they are right in fightiug 
against Uluamoutanism? Their justification lies in this, that 
they assume, as all but Ultramontanists assume, that the expe- 
rience of mankind must be taken as a guide to the intentions of 
Gop with regard to man ; and the experience of mankind amply 
shows that the absence of civil liberty produces both great 
temporal evils and a great deterioration and degradation of 
human character. How it dves this, how it Lappens that 
the aj plication of religious principles, under the control of 
proper persons, does not produce the results which it might be 
naturally supposed to produce—why it seems to break down 
unless coupled with something alien to it—is one of the chief 
puzzles of human life. But there the fact is, and Austria 
has been awakened to it by a recent experience cqually 
painful and decisive. A petty military tyranny, a corrupt 
bureaucracy, a waste of enormous natural resources, an 
exhausted treusury, a beaten army, a frivolous population 
encouraged in its frivolity, an irritation of race against race 
and Class aguiust class—these were the practical iruits of the 
Concordat, and of the system of which the Coucerdat was 
the ultimate expression, The Austrians resolve on having 


civil liberty, and get it; their credit revives, their Te. 
sources are opened, they are full of hope, they begin to 
try to do justice, subject races are conciliated, political life 
calls out their courage and their judgment, they are drawn 
towards their Emperor as towards a man behaving loyal} 
and truly towards them, they face with patience and good 
sense the difficulties which their strangely assorted Empire 
produces, and they begin to feel that they can claim 
their proper place in Europe. The experience of wha 
has been and of what is decides them in their resolutig 
and justifies them in their own eyes; and thus they have becy 
_ emboldened to take the decisive but inevitable step involye 
in the passing of these new laws, and to proclaim that they 
will be guided by a freer standard of action than that 
embodied in the Concordat. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN ALGERIA, 


quarrel .between the Governor-General of 
aud the Archbishop of Axaiers illustrates the extreme 
difficulty of governing alien races on modern principles, ‘The 
Emperor Naroteoy, and his civil and military representatives, 
are not unwilling to deal impartially with all the subjects of 
the Empire; but it is necessary to consider French opinion in 
ajl its forms, and the Church, which still exercises influence 
' over a large part of the population, cannot atiord or affect to 
be impartial. Two or three years ago, during his visit to 
| Africa, the Emperor announced that he was Sultan of the 
Arabs as well as of the French, nor can it be doubted that 
he would respect their creed in the spirit in which states- 
‘men of the school of Warren Hastings dealt with Hiudoos 
and Mussulmans in India. Seventy years ago General Boya- 
PaRTE assured the Mamelukes and ‘Lurks of Exypt that his 
countrymen, having renounced Christianity, had adopted 
the purer theism of the Koran; and Micue et, in a work 
| published in the time of Louis Puiuippe, complains that 
the inhabitants of Algeria have not been cunciliated by 
similar professions; but a French Sovereign or Viceroy 
in the present day must be, at least nominally, a Christian, 
| The merits of the recent dispute between Marshal Macmanoyx 
| and the Archbishop depend upon disputed facts, and the 
natural presumption in favour of a secular disputant is 
not in itself conclusive. It seems that the recent famine 
lias rendered numerous orphans dependent on the charity of 
the Government, and that a question has arisen as to the 
religion in which some of them are to be trained. If the 
statements on both sides are correct, the Govirnor-GENERAL 
admits that a Christian education is in itself desirable; and 
the Archbishop, on the other hand, disregarding the Roman 
precedeat of the boy Monrara, is willing that parents 
and guardians should be protected against undue prose- 
lytism. ‘The Marshal is not to be blamed for considering 
disaffection a greater evil than heterodoxy ; and it is 
equally natural that a zealous prelate should, in all doubtful 
cuses, preler Christianity to loyalty, Some of the children 
have been entrusted by the Government to the care of the 
Christian Brothers and of the Sisters of Mercy, and the 
Archbishop says that he has not allowed baptism to be 
administered when any objection was raised by friends and 
relutives. It is evident that enough has been dune to 
irritate the Mahometans, and the justice of their remon- 
strances has been acknowledged by the Government. Having 
been prohibited trom carrying out his plans of education, the 
Archbishop has published a protest against the decision of 
the GovexNnor-GreNeraL, and he has since arrived in Paris 
for the purpose of appealing to the Emperor in person, ‘The 
dispute necessarily counects itself with the standing contro- 
versy between Church and State which extends in France 
over almost every department of domestic and foreign policy. 
Lhe occupation of Rome, and the question of University 
education which was lately debated m the Senate, involve 
in substance the same issues which have now been raised 
in the most important of the French colonies. It is un- 
fortunate that the Church, possessing the only independent 
orgunization in France, hus in modern times always been 
opposed to freedom. ‘Lue Liberal party, which must often 
sympathize with the stubborn contumacy of the clergy, finds 
uo ground on which it would be possible to concert a joint 
resistance against the excessive power of the Crown. 

‘Lhe Archbishop's protest is couched in the unctuous and 
acrimonious language which distinguishes all Koman Catholic 
ecclesiastical documents, ‘he pious aspirations of the Church 
are by implication contrasted with profane desigus which 
Marshal Macmauon has probably not consciously meditated 5 
nor is the opportunity lost of scolding at Mahometanism 
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and its results in a tone which must be offensive to any Arabs 
who are sufficiently civilized to read newspapers. The 
worthy Archbishop is surprised that the Marshal should 
impede his efforts when he teaches orphan children to prefer 
Christian marriage to polygamy, virtue to profligacy, and 
truth to falsehood. Only a Frenchman, who is also a Bishop, 
would have thought of boasting how the happy proselytes 
will learn that France and the Emperor are of more account, 
in the sight of Gop and man, than Turkey and the Suntan. 
That France stands higher in human estimation than Turkey 
js altogether indisputable, even if the average of opinion were 
not affected by the unanimous self-esteem of six-and-thirty 
millionsof Frenchmen ; butan Archbishop must be deep in the 
counsels of Heaven when he promulgates, as an article of faith, 
the proposition that the Emperor is of more account in the 
sight of Gop than the Sutran. The Tuileries and a million 
of miraculous Chassepot rifles may be thought by humbler 
theologians to weigh but little in the balance of the divine 
judgment. The Archbishop was perhaps engaged less in 
attending to the soundness of his own doctrine than in talking 
at his military adversary ; yet it was but a feeble taunt to 
insinuate that a French officer of the highest rank was 
disposed unduly to exaggerate the greatness of the SuLTan. 
Ifthe Mahometan inhabitants of the colony still venerate the 
temporal and spiritual head of their religion, it is not the 
business of exalted functionaries to publish to the world the 
secret of the popular predilection. ‘The Archbishop cannot 
seriously believe that the superiority of France over Turkey 
is the most valuable dogma in the sum of Christian in- 
struction. He ought also to know that polygamy is not a 
Makometan but an Oriental institution, recognised and 
tulerated, as in the Mosaic dispensation, by a lawgiver who 
tovk society, for many purposes, as he found it. As poly- 
gamy is confined to the rich, it is highly improbable that the 
half-starved children who have supplied a pretext for the 
collision of Church and State would at any future time be 
tempted to demoralize themselves by complex domestic esta- 
blishments. Their fathers before them were probably, with 
few exceptions, like the Archbishop’s primitive predecessors, 
husbands each of one wife. 


The Archbishop is entitled to the benefit of the excuse 
that, like all controversialists of his order, he means only little 
of what he says. It is probably his duty to consider the 
difference between Catholicism and Mahometauism as infinite ; 
but the superiority is of a transcendental nature, requiring 
the support neither of calumny nor of exaggeration. Arab 
subjects of France who retain their ancestral creed are not of 
necessity groxsly immoral; or, if they are inveterately wicked, 
even conversion will not perhaps produce immediate and com- 
plete reform. Frenchmen have been known to partake of 
human imperfection in spite of their orthodox training; and 
Arabs, however pivusly educated, might probably exhibit, for 
two or three gcnerations, the taint of the errors of their 
fathers. About the same time at which false creeds are 
extirpated, the clergy will probably learn to speak as simply 
on religious matters as when they are dealing with more 
trivial business. 

In default of accurate local knowledge it is impossible to 
know whether the Governor-General or the Archbishop is 
in the right. The political significance of the quarrel consists 
in the indication that the natives of the French possessions in 
Africa have not begun to be assimilated to their conquerors. 
They have no chance of throwing off the yoke; nor could they 
exchange the existing domination for any preferable Govern- 
ment. ‘The French, although they have not been highly 
successful in their colonial experiments, are more tolerant 
than Englishmen or Americans of differeuces of race and 
religion, If their African subjects dislike them, no other 
foreign ruler would be more acceptable; and the worst 
Governor-General is, as the Archbishop of Aciers might 
say, of much greater value than the best Dey who reigned 
belore the conquest. The tribes of the interior will probably 
from time to time give occasion, by abortive insurrections, for 
the more complete establishment of military sovereignty. 
The only kind of general rebellion to be apprehended would 
be areligious war. Perhaps, if Anp-rL-Kaper were available 


as a leader, it might once more be possible to rally the Arabs | he that has to prove innocence. 


and Berbers under the flag of the Prophet, and it may 


probably be settled by some prudent compromise, under the 
authority of the Emperor; but it is not certain that the 
Archbishop is justified in claiming a triumph over the Mar- 
shal. He boasts that his charitable institutions are to be 
respected, that controversies are to be decided by the tribunals, 
and that the freedom of charitable foundations is recogni 

in principle. The Governor-Generat would probably have 
made equally liberal promises in the first instance; and the 
Emperor will assuredly not allow clerical immunities to 
interfere with the government of the colony.- The doc- 
trines of the Papal Syllabus have not yet been admitted 
into French legislation; and there can be no difference of 
opinion as to the hardship of bringing up children, like the 
Janiseary recruits of former times, in a faith opposed to the 
convictions of their parents. The Algerine foundlings and 
orphans may perhaps also be subject to the claims of the tribes 
to which they belong. When the question is not complicated 
by natural feeling or political expediency, the most reckless 
French soldier would think it wrong to rear as a Mahometan 
a child wko might have been made a Christian. Any con- 
verted or unconverted pupil who hereafter listens to secular or 
clerical orations will not fail to learn that the French Govern- 
ment and nation are superior, not only to the SutTan and 
Turkey, but to all the rest of mankind. 


REPORT OF THE NEUTRALITY COMMISSIONERS. 


J ip Report of the Commissiorers appointed to inquire 
into the Neutrality Laws is a very short, sensible, and 
businesslike document. ‘There is no statement of facts or of 
arguments. Only the results at which the Commissioners have 
arrived are given, and these results are of the simplest kind. 
They consist in the suggestion that a Secretary of State shall 
be henceforth allowed to do legally what Lord Russett did 
not do with regard to the Alabuma, and did do with regard 
to the rams. They recommend the establishment of a 
machinery by which a ship, suspected on reasonable grounds, 
may be detained, and its character ascertained. First of all, 
the Foreign Enlistment Act is to be amended su as to extend 
the area of personal criminality. Any one is to be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanour who within the limits of the QuEEN’s 
dominions shall fit out, arm, despatch, or cause to be de- 
spatched, any ship with intent or knowledge that the same 
shall or will be employed in the military or naval service of 
a belligerent, or shall build or equip any ship with the like 
intent, or shall commence or attempt to do, or shall aid in 
doing, any of these acts. These are sweeping words, and would 
involve all persons having anything to do with fitting out a 
vessel Jike the Alabama in a liability to be prosecuted 
criminally, and punished. But experience has shown that it 
is so diflicult, not to say impossible, to procure convictions 
against wrongdoers under the Foreign Enlistment Act, and 
British juries are so reluctant to punish their countrymen 
for annoying foreigners, that the use of these wide words 
is not to exercise a deterrent force by threatening personal 
punishment so much as to pave the way for a declaration 
of what the wrongful acts are which, if perpetrated, will taint 
the ship, and subject her to condemnation. In the proposed 
dealings with the ship lies the gist of the recommendations of 
the Commissioners. It is suggested that, if a Secretary 
of State shall be satisfied that there is a reasonable and 
probable cause for believing that a ship which is within the 
limits of the Queen’s dominions has been or is being built, 
equipped, fitted out, or armed contrary to the enactment, and 
is about to be taken or despatched beyond these limits, the 
Secretary of State shall have power to issue a warrant order- 
ing the ship to be arrested, searched, and detained until 
its true character is ascertained. The owner is to be at 
liberty to apply to the nearest Court of Admiralty for the 
release of his ship, and this Court shall determine whether 
he can show that the ship is not in any way offending 
against the enactment. If he can show this, the ship is to be 
released, and he is to be compensated by the Crown for the 
damage he has sustained. But it is for him to make out 
his case. This is the essential and operative part of the 
scheme. It is not the Crown that has to prove guilt; it is 
If he cannot make out 
his case, then the Secretary of State may order the ship 


have been in contemplation of such a contingency that the | to be detained, or, if he thinks proper, to be released 


Governor-GenekaL preferred a troublesome wrangle with an 
Archbishop to the creation of a popular grievance. ‘The 
French army and its leaders are rather orthodox than other- 
Wise, when there is a question of being solemnly blessed 
by the Pore; but devotion is never suffered to interfere 


on the owner giving security to the satisfaction of the 
Court that the ship shall not be employed contrary 
to the enactment. If there is a very clear case against 
the ship, then proceedings may be taken to eondemn her. 
But these very clear cases seldom arise. What is essen- 
tial is that the Secretary of State shall be enabled to deal 


with the interests of the service. ‘The immediate dispute will 
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with doubtful cases; and if the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners «are carried out, a power of dealing with them with 
ample, but not excessive, authority will be given him. He may 
be altogether mistaken, and may cause a vessel to be detained 
against which there is no case. Under these circumstances 
the owner is most properly to receive compensation. But in 
nineteen cases out of twenty the vessels detained will be detained 
under circumstances which do not offer any clear case either for 
release or condemnation. The Secretary of State will be able to 
take care that a vessel of doubtful character shall do no harm, 
and will detain it as long as the war lasts, unless he thinks that 
2 pecuniary guarantee will be a sufficient safeguard against 


its possible wrongdoing. The danger that the Secretary of 


State should abuse the power proposed to be conferred on 
him is much lessened by a proviso that any warrants he may 
issue shall be laid before Parliament; and the Report 
concludes with a most proper and valuable suggestion that 
in time of war no vessel employed in the military or naval 
service of a belligerent, and which shall have been built, 
equipped, fitted out, armed or despatched, contrary to the 
enactment, shall be admitted into any port of the QueEn’s 
dominions. 


As the Report goes at once to the heart of the matter, 
suggests exactly what is wanted and no more, and gives no 
arguments, there would really be nothing more to say about 
it had not Mr. Harcourt, one of the Commissioners, kindly 
afforded material for criticism and comment by recording at 
great length his reasons for dissenting from certain parts of it. 
It is always of advantage to the public when there is some one 
on a Commission who can take an independent line, and will 
not bow to the authority and arguments of his colleagues. 
Mr. Harcourt is not overcome by the thought that he has a 
view as to the prospects and character of British commerce 
which he cannot persuade Mr. Barine to share, and that ‘his 
study of the law has not led him to the conclusions reached 
by Lord Carrys, Baron BramweE Lt, and Sir Rounpett Pater. 
The consequence is that he takes his point and makes the 
most of it, and brings home to his readers that it is a point 
very well worth considering. His point is that it is a great 
mistake, as proposed by the rest of the Commissioners, to make 
the mere building of the ship under the specified circumstances 
a misdemcanour, and to authorize the detention or seizure 
ofa ship which has only been built, but not fitted out, armed, 
or equipped for the service of a belligerent. He argues that, 
as international law permits this building, we are taking upon 
ourselves a novel and unnecessary duty which we shall be 
required to julfil under circumstances that may be most in- 
convenient, and that British shipbuilding will be grievously 
tettered, crippled, and possibly ruined by the constant inspec- 
tion and interference which an attempt to discharge this duty 
in an honest and eflicient manner must involve. It is very 
advantageous that, before any attempt is made to legislate in 
accordance with the Report of the Commission, a point like 
this should have been leisurely considered by those who 
are interested in the matter, and the Report gains in value by 
having tacked to it this dissertation on the expediency of 
making criminal the mere building with intent that the ship, 
when built, shall be employed by a belligerent. But we 
cannot share Mr. Harcourt’s opinions. It does not appear 
to us that British shipbuilding would in any way suffer by 
the proposal of the Commissioners, while the power given 
to the Secretary of State to interfere at the very earliest 
moment in a transaction designed to ripen into a breach 
of neutrality isa very proper one. What is it that the Com- 
missioners propose? It is that it shall be illegal to build a 
ship with the intent that it shall be employed by a belligerent 
in a war then being waged, in which war we are neutral. So 
far as the builder goes, why should he not be restrained from 
the very outset from doing anything whatever to carry out a 
dangerous and noxious intention? If it can be proved against 
him that he is building a ship with the design that it 
shall be used to cruise against the commerce of a friendly 
nation, why should he not be punished? It is to be 
observed that while the Commissioners propose that to fit 
out, arm, or despatch a ship with the knowledge or with 
the intent that it will or shall be employed in the service 
of a belligerent, sha!l be illegal, they confine the illegality 
of building or equipping to the intent. The builder must be 
proved, to the satisfaction of au English jury, to have been 
party to an express design of employing the ship, when built, 
to cruise against the commerce of « friendly country ; and if 
this is clearly proved against him, it scems that he ought to be 


Mr. Harcourt seems to suppose that the building of a shi 
with such an intent is regarded by international law as pi. 
innocent. It so happens that international law means, in 
this case, one or two decisions of American Courts. Far too 
much weight may, we think, be attached to the decisions 
of the Courts of any one country; but it so happens that 
in the leading case on the subject—that of the Santissing 
Trinidad—the distinction between building a ship of war 
for sale in the open market and building a ship of war 
with such an intent as described by the Commissioners jg 
expressly taken. ‘If any person,” said the Court, “ does any 
“act, or attempts to do any act, towards preparing a vessel for 
“ the service of a belligerent, he is guilty, without reference to 
“the completion of the preparations. The intent is all; the 
“extent and character of the equipments is immaterial.” It jg 
difficult to see how British shipbuilding is to be injured, if no 
interference is to be exercised in the building of a ship until 
reasonable cause has been shown for thinking that a vessel 
in course of building is designed for illegal operations, It 
will, in real life, be extremely difficult ever to show an 
reasonable cause for thinking this so long as the vessel is 
still in its incipient stages. ‘lhe mere fact that a vessel has 
been commenced in a yard where ships of war are built will 
be no ground of suspicion. Nor will the alleged political 
feelings or commercial interests of the builder create a legiti- 
mate suspicion. But let us suppose that there is good ground 
for suspecting the intent, and that, for instance, it comes to 
the knowledge of the Secretary of State that the builder 
has entered into a contract with a belligerent Government to 
build a vessel of war of the exact dimensions of the vessel 
which the Government finds is being built ; there is no injus- 
tice to him, nor any discouragement to shipbuilding generally, 
in calling on him to prove that the intent with which the 
ship is being built is in reality a perfectly innocent intent. 
Mr. Harcourt supposes that if the recommendation of the 
Commissioners is carried out, the Government will be for 
ever harassing, suspecting, and watching our shipbuilders, 
This apprehension appears to us perfectly unfounded. The 
safeguards provided by the Commissioners are ample to guard 
against it. In the first place, the Secretary of State must lay 
before Parliament the warrant, if he issues it; and, in the 
next‘ place, the Government will be called on to pay com- 
pensation if there is no case—no such case as a Court of 
Law would recognise to be a case against the builder. The 
builder would appear in Court and would swear that he 
had no such intent, that he had entered into no agreement 
with a belligerent Government or its agents, that he was 
building the vessel on mere speculation, or that he had re- 
ceived an order from a person who, as he had exercised due 
diligence to ascertain, was properly commissioned by a non- 
belligerent Government, or was totally unconnected with the 
belligerent Governments and their subjects. If he could not 
or would not swear this, he has had no business to build 
the ship; if he could and would swear it, the Secretary 
of State must have satisfactory, or at least primd facie, 
evidence to repel the force of this oath, or he would 
have to give compensation, Secretaries of State are not 
at all likely to run this risk too lightly, and to give 
their Parliamentary adversaries the pleasure of showing 
that they had been tyrannical, and had wantonly wasted 
the public money. It is very improbable that an inno- 
cent shipbuilder would be ever prejudiced by the enact- 
ment; and if a shipbuilder is not innocent and intends to 


| break the law, the sooner he is stopped in his evil courses 


the better. 


THE TURKISH COUNCIL OF STATE. 


legislation is improving rapidly, but perhaps 
not rapidly enough, The new Grand Council would have 
been an impossible institution fifty years ago, and, even if it 
proves to be inefficient, the official equality of its Mussulman 
and Christian members is a great and significant innovation. 
When the Viceroy of Eaypr lately instituted a little Par- 
liament, for the supposed purpose of facilitating an increase 
of the taxes, the result of the experiment was not en- 
couraging. ‘The introduction of a representative system in 
the East, even if it is possible, must be slow und indirect. A 
consultative Council of nominees may perhaps exercise 
useful influence, where an elected Assembly would be 
either a fiction or a centre of rebellion. Every Council, 
if it is allowed reasonable liberty of discussion, repre- 


as much punished as the man who proposes, after she is built, 
to carry out their common design by arming her or dezpatch- 
ing her. 


sents with more or less fidelity the diversity of interests 


' and opinions which is otherwise likely to be disregarded by 


absolute rulers; and forty or fifty Mussulmans, Christians 
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valuable information, if he has the good sense to listen to 
their suggestions and arguments. The detailed organization 
of sections and committees possesses little practical import- 
ance, as the defects of the scheme may easily be repaired from 
time to time if the new system is found to contain the indis- 

sable element of vitality. A few able men who could 
establish a personal ascendancy over their colleagues might 
do much to save the Empire from its impending dangers. 
The Eastern question would be partially solved if Europe 
were once thoroughly convinced that the Turkish Govern- 
ment was seriously engaged in the removal of abuses and 
in the encouragement of civilization. While the political 
instincts of Englishmen have induced them to give due 
credit to the Porte for its efforts towards reform, Continental 
theorists have for the most part satisfied themselves with 
the cultivation of vague sympathy for the alleged victims of 
Mahometan persecution. Another generation may perhaps 
accustom itself to doubt the interested statements of Russian 
and Greek enemies of Turkey. If it is true that the Christian 
subjects of the SuLTaN are gradually pushing out the formerly 
dominant race, every improvement in existing institutions 
will facilitate the process; and a mixed community of dissimilar 
blood and religion may become gradually amalgamated, as 
the English after the Conquest imperceptibly absorbed the 
Norman minority. Rebellion and civil war only perpetuate 
dissension, and foreign invasion would probably commence a 
new era of oppression. The Mussulmans of Turkey are cer- 
tainly not inferior to their Christian neighbours in warlike 
aptitude; and, if they are to be displaced, they may legiti- 
mately yield to intelligence and industry greater than their 
own. It is in the hope of providing a natural solution of the 
Eastern problem that English statesmen have habitually dis- 
couraged violent interference with the internal development of 
Turkey. Russia has not less consistently attempted by 
menace and dictation to prevent the improvements which 
might raise a barrier in the way of conquest. The same policy 
of obstructing reform, that an excuse might be provided for 
aggression, succeeded during the eighteenth century in Poland. 
If it is found possible to maintain peace in the Kast for ten 
or fifteen years, the ambition of Russia may perhaps be 
effectually checked. 


The Council of State and the Grand Council seem to have 
been invested with the functions which were formerly assigned 
to similar bodies in the monarchies of the later middle ages. 
There are still pedants in England who complain that the 
Constitution has been violated by the desuetude of the acti- 
vity of the Privy Council, to which the ‘Turkish Council of 
State seems to correspond. Parliament has long since inherited 
and increased the powers of the more general Council which 
advised, and occasionally controlled, the early Kings of Eng- 
land. ‘The modern Assembly has the advantage of studying 
the most approved modern precedents, but it labours under 
the grave defect of want of independence in its members. A 
feudal king was surrounded by natural counsellors who some- 
times assumed the character of rivals; and when he preferred 
the advice of humbler dependents of his own he was 
always exposed to violent unpopularity. It is the great mis- 
fortune of Turkey that there is no hereditary aristocracy to 
protect the infancy of freedom. Where equality prevails, as 
in France, under an orderly Government, a prefect or the 
deputy of a prefect has no resistance to fear; and equality 
before a law which is imperfectly and irregularly enforced is 
the condition most favourable to despotism. ‘The enlightened 
statesmen who are to be found among the Turkish Ministers 
will probably see the necessity of substituting corporate inde- 
pendence for the personal consequence which will be wanting to 
the members of the Grand Council; for a Government which 
is at the same time weak and uniettered has the strongest 
interest in surrounding itself with stable institutions. ‘Lhe 
arduous task of inducing the Mahometan population to re- 
cognise the equality of Christian fellow-subjects will become 
less hopeless if a mixed Assembly exercises the power which 
necessarily commands respect. ‘here may perhaps have been 
a prudent liberality in the admission of one or two Jews 
into the Council. While the profligate Government of the 
Danubian Priucipalities is engaged, with the countenance of 
Russia, in an insvleut persecution of the Jews, it is not unde- 
sirable that the 5uLTAN should be regarded as the protector of 
the wealthiest und most intelligent race in South Eastern 
Europe. 

It is stated that the Grand Council has no executive power, 
but it is apparently intended to share in the legislative func- 
tions of the Government, and to exercise some kind of control 


by the entire body, which will have a Minister as its Presi- 

dent, and details of business are to be referred to sections of 
the Council, which will report to the Granp Vizier. In sub- 

stance the Council will exercise power in proportion to the 

ability of its principal members, and to the confidence which 

the Ministers may repose in their own nominees. The 

Committees which are to examine the Budget will per 

not be able to control the extravagant expenditure of the 

Court, but their reports may be useful in strengthening the 

remonstrances of sagacious Ministers. If the Council should 

at any future time grow into a Parliament, its increase in 

dignity and authority will probably be a consequence of its 
financial functions. In former times the House of Commons 
gradually became supreme because it possessed a control 

over the Royal revenue, and more recent Continental Assem- 

blies have acquired importance from the fortunate prejudice ° 
of capitalists and money-lenders in favour of a Parlia- 

mentary guarantee. It is as an indispensable surety for 
actual or possible loans that a kind of Purliament is still 
allowed to exist in Spain; nor can the needy Governments of 
Austria and Italy aflord to destroy their credit. The frugal 
administration which has long enabled Prussia to abstain from 
contracting loans has been the principal cause of the partial 
success of the Crown in its long-continued struggles with the 
House of Deputies. The discovery of the art of borrowing, 
which dates in Turkey only from a few years back, has not 
been the most advantageous result of incipient civilization. 
When it is once understood that financial questions depend 
even nominally on the decision of a Council, lenders will pro- 
bably require the security of a vote before they advance 
money, even at exorbitant interest. It is possible that the 
Council may merely register the decrees of the Minister ; 
but, if it exercises a discretion of its own, it may perhaps both 
restore the credit of the Empire, and by degrees introduce 
into an Oriental State the rudiments of Western freedom, 

The summary of Turkish history which appeared in the 
last number of the Saturday Review has probably explained 
to many readers, for the first time, the historical causes of the 
innumerable perplexities which beset the Government and the 
people in the present day. The inextricable mixture of races 
might alone account for many anomalies, but the conflict of 
religions is more irritating and dangerous. Many Maho- 
metans in various countries have been statesmen, and some 
have been philosophers; but in genera! the votaries of the 
creed retain traces of its origin in a half-civilized country. 
The Turkish Mussulmans still cherish the privileges of an 
aristocracy, while they are regarded in all other parts of Europe 
as intruders only to be tolerated on condition of renouncing 
their obsolete pretentions. They are beginning to learn the 
lesson which has long been pressed upon them by friendly 
and by hostile instructors. All enlightened Turks deduce 
the same moral from the threats of Russia and from the 
counsels of English Ambassadors. ‘The political and social 
regeneration of the country is the condition of the main- 
tenance of the present Government, although it is difficult to 
devise any preferable alternative. Christians have for some 
time been admitted to the local Councils, but in remote 
districts they are probably too timid to resist their Maho- 
metan colleagues. In the Grand Council, under the eye of the 
Minister, it will be easier for the representatives of the 
Christian community to assert their rightful equality ; but it 
is unsatislactory to find that the most competent observers 
are not inclined to found sanguine hopes on the latest ‘Turkish 
institution. 


ABSENCE. 


are times in all our lives when personal consideratfins 

lead us to speculate ou the influences and etlects of absence— 
calmly and philusophically if we note these effects upon ourselves, 
less dispassionately if we see them in others towards ourseives. 
‘There is nothing that a youthful and ardent temper resents so 
much as the notion that triendship depends on intercourse, and 
must flag when that intercourse 1s from any cause indefinitely 
suspended. ‘There is a contident, easy, familiar sort of intimacy 
which, once established, seems as if it must continue a necessity to 
both sides. When college friends, e.g., see one another every day, 
discuss subjects together, draw each other out, comprehend every 
turn of thought or humour or feeling in each other, swear by 
each other, and view the outer world from the same stand-point, 
it is a thing not to be believed or tolerated that separation, which 
is indetinitely prolonged absence, should knock all this on the 
head, and that when chance brings the two together again this 
absence should have made them ail but uncongemal, with nothing 
but commonplaces to exchange from that time forth. Yet some- 
thing of the sort is most men’s experience—so much so that a 
friendship that stands absences is the exception. 


over the administration. Projects of law are to be discussed 


A certain haziness over this subject 1s necessary to the satis- 
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factory intercourse of man with man, and luckily no abstract 
conclusions of observation or reason can dispel it long; the nature 
which is apt to form intimacies expects endurance in each fresh 
one, in spite of experience. It is necessary to all real regard or 
intimacy to believe it capable of a severer trial than—a hundred 
to-one—it can bear. Hope lives upon the exception. Illusion 
will soon rally from a consideration of the natural etlects of absence 
treated as a general question; yet such consideration may promote 
candour and indulgence in a matter in which people are apt to be 
both severe and unjust. All absence is a trial to constancy in 
some degree, but most people are equal to the test where the tie 
is stringent, and the separation has a fixed, however distant, limit. 
Lovers of only ordinary stability can stand absence, because their 
interests and their ultimate future are the same, and there is the 
guarantee of publicity; the real difficulty begins with a lasting 
change of circumstances, and is in proportion to people’s freedom 
of .action. 

Now of course there are many intimacies that do not pretend to 
stand absence, Addison expresses in his neat way his opinion of 
the friendship of companions. ‘“ Thus,” he says, “ is affection and 
every other motive of life in the generality rooted out by the pre- 
sent busy scene about them. They lament no man whose capacity 
can be supplied by another; and where men converse without 
delicacy, the next man you meet with will serve as well as he 
whom you have lived with half your life.” ‘These rude natures, 
whose whole heart is taken up “ with the trivial hope of meeting 
and being merry,” raise no expectation. The class who give rise to 
moralizing are another sort altogether, and possess qualities which 
make them the most engaging of friends while the tie of presence 
lasts. They are fastidious perhaps, and shrink from common com- 
panionship, but single one out of a crowd for confidence and 
regard. It is the most winning circumstance of every intimacy for 
a man to be necessary to another where so few are necessary, but 
this in fact implies constant personal intercourse. Very few people 
find it necessary to their comfort to have a friend subject to 
the condition of his living two hundred miles off; and when our 
clinging confiding friend tinds himself in this changed relation, a 
very slight study of character ought to anticipate what will surely 
follow. We may say that all friendship is the result of con- 
geniality and circumstances, It is unfair to bring a charge of 
fickleness when the conditions alter, and when the sympathy and 
cheering influences which used to emanate from eye and tongue lave 
to be puinfully and laboriously elicited through the post. What- 
ever resolutiuns and protestations may be made at parting, this is a 
point on which yr cannot be expected to know themselves. All 
minds that need another mind to lean upon must be repelled, and 
in the end alienated, by absence. They cannot remain the same. 
They must change according to the new influence, and put them- 
selyes out of gear for ever again fitting into the old gioove. But, in 
fact, who does not change? Only where an active intimacy is a 
luxury, not a necessity, the effects of separation are less conspicuous, 
and the renewal of the old relations more possible. On the other 
hand, there are persons whose tepid regard grows into warmth from 
the mere eflect of absence through an unvongenial period. They 
have a taste for what they call old friends—a certain antiquarian 
fidelity which leads thein to like people for being old in their re- 
collection, With them acquaintance advances into friendship by a 
sure course of promotion as intermediate friends drop off. Persons 
whom they barely tolerated in youth find themselves, through 
a fortunate removal from all intercourse, received with open 
arms when chance and change in the course of years bring the 
two within reach. Tickled by the unforeseen cordiality springing 
from sudden contact, each side eulogizes old friendships as some- 
thing immeasurably more genuine and trustworthy than new; 
which, ten to one, is an act of ingratitude to some intermediate 
intimacy, pleasant and profitable while it lasted, but which 
absence and permanent separation has shaded off into oblivion. 
Experience shows us that almost all old friendships owe a great deal 
to absence, and exist between persons who are at no time neces- 
sary to each other in the more romantic, confidential, and engaging 
sense of the word. It is true that proverbial friendships seem to 
say otherwise; but then in all proverbial friendships one or other 
of the devoted pair has died young. 

As for intimacies of the less heroic sort, some considerable 
periods of absence are absolutely essential to their comfortable 
maintenance. We none of us know what we owe to it. To live 
always together is intolerable in some way or another, and recalls 
the Cheap John’s experience of the impossible assemblage of noval 

rfectious necessary to harmonious life in a cart. Our little fail- 
ings have all a way of obtruding themselves out of all keeping. 
Whatever else loves the shade, they keep resolutely to the front, 
and are apt to grow upon the gazer’s regard by a sort of fascina- 
tion if held in his view too long. But these are precisely the 
points that good-nature turns from in absence, with compunctious 
shame at having allowed such trifles to try the temper and warp 
the judgment. We are even ready to grant, with Professor Wilson, 
that nothing endears one’s friends to a good-hearted man so much 
as their little failings; and to sympathise with his picture of 
the benignant eflects of absence as a reconciler. ‘“ Who cares,” 
he asks, “one straw for a person of perfectly irreproachable 
character in all the littlenesses of life?” And he goes on to 
reflect, “ How pleasant the absence, the departure, of un intimate 
and wearisome se friend! You love him for the relief. You 
set down every yawn of yours, ere you bid him farewell, as a 
separate sin to be atoned for by the aggravated cordiality of the 
return, The quiz in absence is thought of with much of that 


tenderness and pity with which we regard the dead. And we 
vow, if ever we meet again in this wicked world, to laugh at him 
less immoderately, to do more honour to his modest worth, to 
look on all his singularities in the light of originalities, and to own 
that, with all his qualities, he must indeed have been a character.” 
In this sense there are many in whom absence is a strengthener 
of regard beyond every other influence. They cannot stand the 
little rubs of intercourse. Life is to them a course of small trials 
and petty irritations, which they escape from by turning to the 


absent, the past, the distant, which through mere remoteness lose. 


their own likeness and 
Orb into the perfect star. 


Women are especially subject to this morbid preference, either 
through their more sensitive organization, or from being shut out 
of the stir of business and public affairs, which absorb men whether 
they will or not. Nor, if a failing, is it one which they are likely 
to mend; fora particular value is always set on thé faculty of 
ignoring the present, as implying higher powers of mind anda 
refined unselfishness, though de, Fm, this disposition leads to 
much injustice, and a sacrifice of positive to fancied claims. 

For surely the absent must, in all reason, be content with the 
second = The mind must be where the work lies. The truth 
is, we all forget one another in absence for long: spaces of time, 
To retain an image in the mind, to keep up a presence there 
without aid from sense or habit, in the thick of claims jostling for 
the first place, is a very serious effort, and one which a y 
moderate amount of self-examination may convince any one he ig 
rarely equal to. Of course we all remember our absent friends; 
but should we like them to know how we interpret this phrase 
or would our own self-love suffer no shock by an accurate account 
of the moments of the day or week that our once familiar friend 
devotes to us? We all let one another go in a surprising manner; 
that is, the first realization of the fact is startling ; but we learn 
to see that anything else is impossible. Fidelity does not consi 
with the majority of men, in keeping the mind occupied with 
an absent friend, but in housing his image securely in some out- 
of-the-way receptacle of the memory, to be ready when called 
for, and in being able to summon back the old feelings when any- 
thing happens to illumine the obscurity. ‘To take up a friend in 
as good preservation as you laid him down—the colours as fresh, 
the outline as vivid—this is constancy, and it is all that can be 
expected of the common run of men immersed in varied occupa- 
tions, who are driven to be practical, and can easier do a friend a 
service than bear him in mind through the hours of a busy day. 
Probably all active minds find the present most congenial, but 
they are commonly loath to admit this of themselves in any sense 
that shall prove absence a greater trial to them than to others, 
They feel it to be only decent, whatever their absorption in the 
work in hand, and their delight in achievement, to disown the 
natural temptations of excessive activity. But genius—proverbiall 
independent of law, or rather a law to itself—knows how to justify 
every fact in itself, having once ascertained that it is a fact. 
Thus Goethe draws from his temper in this respect arguments 
for the greater intensity and fire of his emotions. Incousolable, 
he writes to Lotte on the eve of his voluntary departure, “ I leave 
you happy and shall remain in your heart, and shall see you again, 

at not to-morrow is never” ; and upon this, as will be remembered, 
he finds consolation in another fair one within two days. And 
the axiom that absence makes the heart yrow fonder, meeting 
with no echo in his personal experience, is even shown up as @ 
treason to love. “ Yes, my treasure,” he writes, “I believe you 
when you say your love increases for me during absence; when 
away, you love the idea you have formed of me, but when present, 
that idea is often disturbed by my folly and madness. I love you 
better when present than absent; hence I conclude my love is 
truer than yours.” The argument is plausible, but goes for too 
much, as the lady found when, at their next meeting, he introduced 
to her the future Madame Goethe, who, in being present to the 
poet, had possessed the one solitary charm which she wanted. ‘Thus 
does genius show itself allied with the larger and more universal 
instincts of mankind ; for it is very true that, with the majority of 
men, to be absent is to be dead, buried, and forgotten. They 
care for those who minister to daily wants, their affections are 
dependent on sight and habit, and with them, too, not to-day is 
never. 

Everything in absence depends on the sense that the absence 1s 
only temporary. So long as this feeling prevails we are constant. 
It is expected that the next meeting, however far off, will take 
place and find us the same, Some persons can live in this ex- 
pectation, and keep themselves ready, unconsciously but yet truly, 
tor the time when it comes. But with the greater number pro- 
tracted absence is a finality. The vast majority of intimacies have 
done their work when opportunity is over—a fact which experience 
alone can teach. Though it is not compatible with warmth of feel- 
ing, or even with honesty, to engage in any real intimacy without 
hoping and in a manner expecting it to last, yet time shows us 
that the conditions are rare under which this fidelity is practicable 
Friendships that fall a great deal short of perpetuity, and that die 
out for want of the intercourse that started them, may have 
done both sides infinite service while they lasted. And, this 
admitted, we see the wisdom, which some are too romantic or too 
indolent ever to learn, of cultivating new iriends as long as we 
live—an art which, however s«perciliously regarded by some 
persons, is essential to a happy and honourable old age. 
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THE FUTURE GENERAL COUNCIL. 


4 RCHBISHOP MANNING is reported to have said the 
other day, iu an after-dinner speech at Bradford, that the 
General Council announced for next year would form an epoch 
jn history in the reaction against the anti-Christian revolution. 
He said something of the sort some years ago, either in a speech 
or sermon, about the definition of the Immaculate Conception, by 
which the Pope hoped to secure divine protection for the temporal 
ons of the Holy See. If the anti-Christian revolution 
means the kingdom of Italy, any positive predictions about its 
future would at present be premature. But we may pronounce 
with tolerable safety that its destinies are not likely to be affected 
one way or the other by the Ecumenical Council of 1869. If 
in it be true, as is constantly asserted, that the general move- 
ment of the age is towards democracy, no action of Ecclesiastical 
Synods, whether at Rome or Lambeth, will arrest it. Dr. 
Manning is fond of grandiloquent language, and does not always 
stop to weigh the precise force of his words. He is particularly 
fond of indulging in what the Yankees cail “ tall talk ’’ on poli- 
tical subjects, though he would probably find it a hopeless task to 
reduce his various political axioms and prophecies into any sort 
of coherent or intelligible system. He is by turns democratic and 
absolutist, the advocate of freedom of conscience and of vigorous 
coercion, according to the supposed interests of the Church ; nor 
does it ever seem for a moment to occur to him that what is sauce 
for the goose may also be sauce for the gander. One principle, 
however, he has laid down so often and so persistently that we 
can hardly be mistaken in our interpretation of his recent 
prophecy at Bradiord. That the cause of order throughout the 
world is omar oI bound up with the preservation of the 
temporal power of the Pope, and that its overthrow would intro- 
duce the reign of universal auarchy, is a fixed idea in the Arch- 
bishop’s mind. ‘The grand epoch to be marked by the promised 
Council is, primarily at least, the epoch of the restoration and 
consolidation of the States of the Church in all their original 
integrity. With those who cherish this anticipation we do not 
greatly care to argue. A year or two at most will test the validity 
of their reasoning, and in the meantime it would be hard to 
deprive them of any consolation they may derive for the loss 
of birds in their hand by counting birds in the bush. But there 
is a much more interesting inquiry opened by the prospect of 
another General Council, which seems likely now to be realized if 
the life of Pius IX. is prolonged, and even by the words attributed 
to the Archbishop, if we give them a somewhat wider inter- 
tation. Nor can its interest be restricted to those in com- 
munion with Rome. Nearly two-thirds of professing Christians— 
speaking roughly, some 170,000,000 out of 300,000,0c00—are 
Koman Catholics, and whatever materially influences their reli- 
jous condition must be felt more or less throughout the length and 
readth of Cliisteudom. ‘Ihis is even truer now than it was three 
centuries, or half a century, ago, ‘The rapid communication and 
multiplied opportunities of intercourse which are doing so much 
toturn the civilized world into one vast commonwealth have a 
spiritual as well as a secular and commercial bearing. The 
bifurcation of Christian Europe into two hostile camps effected 
at the Reformation, and shaipened by a century of religious wars, 
is breaking up with the fail of national barriers, and the old reli- 
ious isolation no longer survives, except in the letter of Papal 
“ucyclicals and the ravings of the Protestant platform. There 
have even been rumours flying about that the Pope intends to 
invile the heads of the Greek Church and the different Protestant 
bodies to attend the Council. Whether any such intention exists, 
and whether the guests would come if they were invited, may be 
doubted. Most of them probably would feel that the warnings, 
both of the past and the present, do not point to Rome as the 
likeliest place for obtaining an impartial hearing, and that a 
Council designed to be really representative should meet on 
neutral ground. Still the meeting, if it takes place at all, and if 
itis auything more than a farce, can hardly fail in one sense to 
mark an epoch, not indeed in any political reaction, but in the 
history of religious thought. 

We hear a great deal in the present day of what some people 
call “crises” and some “ crisises,” aud there is a pretty general 
consent in the most opposite quarters that a crisis of some sort 
Is impending in “the battle of the Churches,” such as there 
has not been since the Keformation. Indeed the Reformation 
itself, when we look a little beneath the surface, must be re- 
garded as one phase of the wider movement of the Renaissance 
—or, as Mr. Matthew Arnoldi prefers to call it, the Renascence— 
aid there are not wanting signs that its immediate force has 
Spent itself. If we distinguish the twin factors of human 
life and thought, with the author just named, as the Hellenic 
aud the Hebraist—meaning by the Hellenic the speculative, 
and by the Hebraist the practical, instinct—it is obvious at once 
that the force of the Renascence was intellectual, and especially 
classical, It was not a call to moral regeneration, but a demand for 
fresh “sweetness and light.” It attained its fullest development 
at the Courts of Lorenzo di Medici and Leo X., and we hardly 
need the tiery invective of Savonarola or Luther to tell us that the 
Tevival of Hellenic culture was closely associated with a revival of 
Hellenic depravities, But the Renascence, like the Hebrew mother 
of old, had twins of discordant nature strugpling in its womb, 
The hew outbreak of intellectual life shook men’s belief in Church 
auchority, and their rejection of it produced the Reformation. 
But the Neformation itself was not an intellectual movement, ‘To 


fall back on Mr. Arnold’s nomenclature, it was Hebraist, not 
Hellenic. It was an angry protest against corruptions real or 
supposed, and therefore against the authority which had sane- 
tioned them. It was not at all what many of its modern disciples 
would fain represent it, an appeal from authority to reason ; 
though it wa orny | enough employed the weapons of iment 
and satire against the Catholicism of the day, as the early Christian 
apologists had employed them against Paganism. The ramen | 
of the Bible, crystallized towards the end of the seventeen 
century into the formula of verbal inspiration, was the Reformers’ 
substitute for the infallibility of the Church. And it was a rule 
which they allowed no tampering with. It was convenient to 
sneer at monkish miracles, but the profane sceptic who had his 
difficulties about Balaam’s ass would have found little mercy. 
For the time the new principle answered its pur It did 
not occur to Luther or Calvin that any honest man could doubt 
that the Bible meant what they thought it meant, and for 
those who did presume to question it the good old argument of 
fire and faggot, as Servetus learnt to his cost, was the proper 
method of conviction. Still less, of course, did the Reformers 
dieam of any one daring to raise the previous question as to 
whether the Bible was inspired or not, or what are the limits of 
inspiration, or what books have a right to their place in the 
Canon, though they had themselves summarily ejected a good 
many books held to be canonical by the Church of Rome, and 
Luther was hardly respectful to another which his followers have 
retained. With the help of “the Bibie and the Bible only” 
they tided over the immediate crisis. But they had laid down 
principles, and evoked questiunings and habits of thought in their 
assault on the old belief, which their new rule of faith would 
sooner or later be found inadequate to satisfy. The principle of 
private judgment which the orthodox Protestantism of the 
sixteenth century called to its aid has turned round on the 
Protestantism of the nineteenth, and bids it examine the Bible, 
“like any other book.” ‘The principle of plenary inspiration, says 
a modern Broad Church writer, “has broken like packthread 
before the rising gales of scientific discovery and historical re- 
search.” And a High Church essayist replies with evident 
satisfaction, “ Latitudinarianism and Catholicism have each an 
intelligible standing-ground in the world of thought, but Pro- 
testantism has absolutely none.” Here then is one critical 
element in the present religious situation. Protestantism under- 
took to demolish the old Catholic basis of belief, and Rational- 
isiu—or whatever else we choose to call it—undertakes to demolish 
the Protestant basis. But, after all, the world won’t stand on the 
tortoise. If we are to have a belief, we must have some founda- 
tion or other for it. And every one admits in words that the basis 
must be a rational one. Here is a sufficiently fundamental inquiry 
for an Ecumenical Council in the nineteenth century. We need 
not pursue it into detail here, but it is obvious that those who 
aspire to influence the course of 1eligious thought cannot afford to 
ignore it. 

. So far we have dwelt on matters in common debate in the reli- 
gious world at present, for it cannot be maintained with truth 
that the controversy is confined to Protestants. ‘There was abun- 
dant evidence, to go no further, in the pages of the Home and 
Foreign Review, that many of the questions of Biblical criticism 
most hotly discussed of late are also open questions in the Roman 
Catholic Church, But it is notorious besides that there are con- 
troversies stirring among Roman Catholics themselves which it 
would be hardly possible for a General Council to pass over in 
silence. Or, rather, to pass them over in silence would be practi- 
cally to relegate them to the domain of “ opinions’ which the 
Church leaves her members at liberty to hold or not as the 
please. Such, for instance, is the question of Papal infallibility, 
on which a pamphlet war has been raging for a twelvemonth past 
between Dr. Ward and a priest of Dr. Newman's Oratory at 
Lirmingham—the priest maintaining the liberal, and his opponent 
the Ultramontane, side. We may be pretty certain what deci- 
sion Archbishop Manning would promulgate on that subject. 
Yet a dogmatic assertion of Papal intallibility would be more 
likely to shake the confidence of educated Roman Catholics in 
the authority of the Council than to increase their confidence in 
the authority of the Pope, considering the very grave historical 
objections to such a view which many of their own writers have 
pointed out. Then, again, if the Council is to deal with practical 
questions, one of the first to stare it in the face is the education 
difliculty we have heard so much about of late in England. Mr. 
Arnold's book on Continental Schools and Universities shows how 
upper-class education in Italy is slipping out of the hands of the 
clergy, and it can hardly be supposed that they will acquiesce in 
the change without a struggle. Yct no attempt to retain a hold 
on it could have any prospect of success that did not involve a 
searching reform of the present methods of clerical education. 
And that, again, might open up other questions, such as the rule 
of clerical celibacy, so fiercely and constantly debated at eve 
Council, general or provincial, between the time of Gregory VIL. 
and the Reiormation, and quietly acquiesced in for the last 
three centuries, rather from fear of provoking investigation than 
because there were fewer abuses to investigate. If the Po 
were to ¢ out his alleged design of inviting the Greek 
Bishops to the Council, they’ would probably have something 
to say about a rule which “ the unchanging Last” has never 
consented to adopt. They would, of course, have a great deal to 
say about another fruitful topic of controversy, which we can 


| only glance at here, and which has lately been revived by an 
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accomplished Roman Catholic writer in this country, who seems 

to incline very much to the Greek view of the matter. We mean 

& old Filiogue dispute, which originally sundered East and 
est. : 

It would not be difficult to enlarge this list of agenda for the 
future Council, but perhaps the bill of fare we have ventured to 
suggest may be thought more than sufficient. Certainly, any one 

f the items set down might easily raise a discussion that would 
set the whole Roman Catholic, not to say the whole religious, 
world by the ears. One cannot help feeling, however, that there 
is one preliminary question which diminishes, though it does not 
destroy, the interest of such speculations. Will the Council meet 
atall? If there are not exactly the three chances against it 
which the physician who wae to make his master’s ass speak 
in ten "aged time reckoned upon for saving his head, there are 
certainly two chances against it. In the first place, the Pope ma 
die, and nobody can even surmise who may be his successor, sti 
less what views a new Pope may hold about the expediency of 
invoking the one authority which, according to a large school of 
Catholic divines, is superior to his own. According to St. Malachi’s 
famous prophecy, he is to be Zamen de Celo, but whether the 
light is to emanate from himself or from his Council does not 
appear. The present Pope has already reigned twenty-two years, 
and twenty-five is the extreme limit allowed by the traditions of 
the Vatican. Then, again, the Emperor may die. And if the 
French troops were withdrawn from Rome it is very questionable 
whether any Council could meet there. Perhaps we may add a 
third alternative—that the Pope or his advisers may change their 
minds between now and the end of next year. Still, on the 
whole, it seems as likely as not that the Council will meet, and if 
it does, those who are least disposed to accord any profound 
reverence to its decisions can hardly watch the result without 
considerable curiosity. 


MR. BRIGHT FURIBUND. 


Me. BRIGHT was not at the Derby. He took occasion in a 
i very delicate and refined way to certify to the House that 
he was not at Epsom, by observing on a recent occasion that 
somebody who had, according to Mr. Bright’s view of things, 
come to condign grief, aiid him of “some of the horses we 
read about yesterday.” We insist rather on the fact of Mr. 
Bright’s absence from Epsom because, from his tone and temper 
in the House on the night of the Oaks day, one might have 
thought that he had made avery bad book on Lady Elizabeth. 
Nothing of less or greater importance than losing on the Derby 
could justify, or even account for, such an outbreak as he indulged 
in last week. Not that Mr. Bright had it all to himself, for, speak- 
ing generally of Parliament, on that particular night it forcibl 

pa the meeting of the Ephesians spoken of in the Acts, and, 
to do him justice, Mr. Disraeli performed the part of the sensible 
Asiatic town-clerk with great skill and discretion. Indeed, as far 
as tact and temper have gone during the present Session, the Pre- 
mier—always excepting the famous speech about the conspiracy 
hatched by Ritualists and Romanists against the Irish Church— 
* has certainly set an example of self-restraint and moderation 
much to be commended. Mr. Gladstone has mostly been Mr. 
Gladstone. He began well; he always begins well. And there 
was every reason that he should behave civilly. He had a 
magnificent position. He had been solemnly invested with 
Elijah’s mautle by the designation and blessing of the veteran 
prophet of Whiggery. Mr. Gladstone, by the happiest fortune or 
inspiration, invented or adopted a policy which made the Liberal 
party, and himself as its leader, more powerful than either it or 
any other host of politicians has been since the Liverpool and 
Castlereagh days. Whether it is by some subtle law of being 
that this spoiled child of fortune must throw away his chances, or 
whether it is that he feels how hollow and unsubstantial is the 
pageant of the majority which he commands, it is a mere matter 
of fact that Mr. Gladstone’s temper and manner get worse and 
worse. It is needless to specify instances of this infirmity. But 
for the country it is a serious matter. Mr. Gladstone is neither 
loved nor looked up to by his party. He uses them, and they use 
him; but there is no loyalty in the matter. The debate on the 
representation of Glasgow, however, while it incidentally illus- 
age Mr. Gladstone’s position, brought out very strongly indeed 

r. Bright. 

First, however, we must inquire, in all amazement, how it 
comes to pass that Parliament does behave so exceedingly ill, and 
apparently by some pact or consent? _If it is not the Derby, is it 
the weather, which is hardly a sufficient reason? or is it that 
worst and, we fear, most probable cause, that so many members 
feel that they are in a false position, and resent it accordingly ? 
We are not speaking of the licensed or licentious jesters, or of 
the regular bores, or of that sort of intellect and decency dis- 

layed last week by the honourable member who—defending his 
friend Mr. Murphy for calling the Roman Catholic clergy “ canni- 
bals, murderers, and liars ”—argued, at least as seriously as Mr. 
Whalley can argue, that the gentlemen pelted with this pleasant 
compellation rather liked the epithets than otherwise. But how 
is it that decent people can break out as Mr. Bright broke out on 
Friday week? We all knew that it was in Mr. Bright. We knew 
him to be a master of vituperation, and, to a congenial audience, 
not slow to make use of his gifts. That he has treated the House 


the worst aspect of the matter, that the IIouse has deteri 
and that Mr. Bright knows it, and treats it accordingly. To g i, 
familiarly, he behaved at least on that occasion as though Pia 
it no longer necessary to wear his holiday manners, At 

he found it too much trouble to pay the tribute to public de. 
corum of dissimulating the ferocity which we were beginning t, 
ps to think that he had lived himself out of. It is said 
when a creature tamed and reclaimed by man escapes to his native 
woods, he is more ungovernable and wild than in a state of 
nature, And there is reason in this. You may keep nature 
down with a fork, as the poet says, but not only will nature yp. 
assert herself, but with accumulated force and vehemence wil] 
make up for the long arrest of her real character and tem 
We trust that such will not be the case with Mr. Bright, Pe 
he has a considerable arrear of good conduct, wildness, urbanj 
and courtesy to live down. During the discussion on the Irish 
Church he spoke with a fairness and moderation which seens 
to have made even Tories for the moment prefer not on} the 
temper, but the measures and policy, of Mr. Bright to the de. 
fiant, angry, and ill-at-ease bearing of Mr. Gladstone. No doubt 
there are reasons enough for the contrast which the Lrish Church 
question has been the means of presenting between Mr, Glad. 
stone and Mr. Bright. There is in the one case a perfect 
harmony and consistency; in the other, there is, if not the cop. 
tradiction of a whole life, at least the disappointment and ap. 
noyance felt by many, perhaps most, of Mr. Gladstone’s friends, 
Mr. Gladstone is quite as earnest and sincere on that question as 
Mr. Bright. But while for Mr. Gladstone there may be 

the apology of a mind ill at ease with itself, in Mr. Bright's case 
the triumph of a life might ensure the outward sign of 
humour which ought to be inseparable from a contented spirit, 
There certainly has been nothing to disturb Mr. Bright’s sereni 
during the present Session. Parliament has employed itself on 
the discussion and arrangement of Scotch Reform by undoing the 
English Reform Act, and always in Mr. Bright’s direction. But 
on the detail of settling the representation of Glasgow, Mr, 
Bright became absolutely frantic. He denounced the principle of 
his ally, Mr. Mill, for the representation of minorities, with 
perfect frenzy. He abandoned the pleasant, if somewhat patron- 
izing, airs of cajolery with which he has lately amused himself, 
and not content with a positive misstatement in Parliamentary 
history as to the order and succession in which the Lords’ 
Amendments on the Reform Bill were discussed last Session, 
he repeated Lord Shaftesbury’s graceful manner of menace. 
Threatening the House of Commons with the dreadful picture of 
the four largest constituencies in the kingdom declining to elect 
representatives, and absolutely refusing the supply of Parliament 
men, he told the House that they had better take his advice on 
the minority question, or—and a significant aposivpesis veiled 
the threat of further consequences. “Injustice” and “ 
folly” were the terms in which an arrangement sanctioned b 
a majority of the Liberal party, and now the law of the lan 
was denounced. 

To do the Ministerialists only justice, this strange spectacle of 
the utter anarchy of the Liberal majority provoked only a mild 
taunt from good-natured Mr. Liddell, referring to Mr. Bright's 
“ preference for American principles.” One would have thought 
that a safcr and less offensive description of Mr. Bright's politics 
could hardly have been hazarded. If Mr. Bright does not admire, 
and has not often eulogized, American politics, and the general 
tone and manner of things in that great country of the United 
States, we have much Mr. Bright. His contra- 
diction had the explicitness, and at the same time the absolute 
nonsense, of mere rage. Not only was the retort, “There is 
not a syllable of truth in what the hon. member says,” un- 
parliamentary and, we regret to say, vulgar, but it was perfectly 
unintelligible. To be sure, Mr. Bught might mean thaf he was 
not an advocate of American principles because he had no liking 
for such a detail of the Constitution as the Vice-President’s 
accession to oflice on the death of the President, or that he had no 
favour for the doctrine of spiritual wives, or that he eschewed 
gin-sling and expectoration ; for all these are American institutions, 
and therefore “ American principles.” But when Mr. Bright says 
that there is not a syllable of truth in his supposed preference for 
American principles, which everybody would understand as the 
general current American method of politics, and goes on to 
with an iteration of emphasis that he was neither an advocate 
of them nor an adherent of them, the only sense in which 
his language can be construed is that he is an enemy of Americap 
principles. This is to us utterly surprising. It takes away 
one’s breath, just as it would astonish us to hear Mr. Newdegate 
protest against his supposed preference for Protestant principles, 
or Sir George Bowyer indignantly contradict any adherence 
to, or advocacy of, Papal principles. But in point of fact it 
was not Mr. Liddell’s gentle pleasantry which exasperated Mr. 
Bright. It was rather the spectacle of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Mill, Sir George Grey and Mr. Horsman and Mr. Cardwell, - 
clining to follow his lead, or rather dictation. The very first revolt 
against his dictatorship overset the serene but reluctant equanl- 
mity which he had throughout the Session affected. In_ one pat 
ticular Mr. Liddell was wrong. Whatever American principles or 
American manners may be, we should be doing them a serious 
wrong were we to —— them with Mr. Bright's recent Parlia- 
mentary explosion of petulance and ill-temper. 
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JHE EYRE CASE IN THE QUEEN’S BENCH. 
HAT the issue of Mr. Eyre’s prosecution should satisfy every 
T one was not to be expected. There have been so much heat and 
jon in getting it up that no result but a conviction would have 
satisfied its authors. And it is to this very heat and passion that 
we may perhaps attribute the mode in which the trial of Mr. 
has been evaded. Had the prosecution been devised and 
carried out in a more temperate spirit, and really with a desire to 
ascertain the constitutional bearings of the case, it is very possible 
that the case would have been allowed to go on. We say it is 
ible; we do not say it is almost certain. For, although there 
would then have been nothing of that indignation which the per- 
sistent hostility of the prosecutors naturally provoked in the 
minds of the Grand Jury, still it is likely that they would have 
been satistied with the exposition of the law, as laid down by 
Mr. Justice Blackburn, with the sanction of the Judges, and 
would have considered that the examination of witnesses in open 
Court could give to the case no other aspect than that in which 
they already viewed it. As it is, they have acted upon the charge 
of one of the most learned of the Queen’s Judges, and the 
inion of all his brethren; they have refused only to submit to 
oral investigation the question of personal malice, which alone 
could have made Mr. Eyre responsible in a criminal Court for the 
atrocities committed in the name of martial law. And though 
many persons may demur to this refusal, we believe that, after 
the charge of the Judge, and an inspection of the aflidavits, the 
Grand Jury could hardly have pursued a different course. 
Indeed, the material questions at issue were themselves of too 
ve a nature to be complicated by the unnecessary infusion of per- 
sonal elements. The main questioas were—Is there such a thing as 
martial law in England, and under the English Crown? If so, 
can it be enforced in colonies, and how? Of course, if there is a 
prind facie illegality in imposing martial law at all, the illegality 
is seriously aggravated by the taint of paw malignity. If 
there were any reason to suppose that Mr. Kyre proclaimed martial 
law without any just necessity for it, and with the single view of 
enabling himself to inflict death on Gordon and others, as his own 
nai enemies, then he would most righteously have been con- 
victed, not of a misdemeanour, but of a most atrocious series of 
murders. But this view of the case was repudiated equally by the 
Judge and the Grand Jury. With the exception of one or two 
hot-brained spouters, no one had seriously made this charge against 
Mr. Eyre ; it was not sanctioned by the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners, nor sustained by the general tenor of the evidence or 
the affidavits. It was rightly rejected; and its rejection cleared 
the way for the consideration of the at constitutional question. 
Mr. Justice Blackburn rightly prefaced his charge by pointing 
out that the Act under which the trial was held had a twofold 
urpose. It was framed for the purpose of bringing to the bar of 
the Queen’s Bench “any Governor of a colony who should be 
ilty of a crime in the execution or under the colour of his office.” 
Now a crime committed by such an officer may be of two kinds. 
In may consist in remissness or in excess of duty. When the 
Mayor of Bristol, either through fear of the mob or a humane re- 
luctance to shed blood, left that city for days together at the 
mercy of drunken and infuriated rioters, who burned, plundered, 
and assaulted at their will, he committed a grave misdemeanour. 
He neglected the duties of his office. He abandoned the se 
which he had been appointed to hold. He left the people whom 
he was bound to protect, helpless and defenceless, He was 
morally responsible for the arson, the rapine, the tumult, and the 
terror which harassed the unhappy city until more robust coun- 
cils prevailed. Had a Governor acted in a colony as that Mayor 
acted in Bristol, he would have been liable to be tried under the 
same Act as that under which Mr. Eyre was committed for trial. 
It would have been for the Grand Jury, in such a case, to decide 
whether there was primd facie evidence of a criminal weakness, 
of unworthy fear, or of treasonable collusion with the rioters, or 
whether the straits of his position were so desperate as to leave 
him no means or opportunity of action. Mr. Eyre was committed 
for a delinquency just the reverse of this; not for having done 
nothing, but for having done too much, His accusers maintained 
that he was guilty of a crime in the nature of the measures 
which he adopted, and again guilty in the severity with which 
he carried those measures into force. He proclaimed martial 
law ; that, they say, was illegal. He carried it out with un- 
due severity; that, they say, was wicked. Both these points 
were amply elucidated by the Judge. ‘The prosecutors were 
unfortunate in their premisses. They contended that there was 
no such thing as martial law in England, and that there 
could be no such thing in Jamaica. They were wrong as to both. 
There has never been an authoritative condemnation of martial 
law as the last prerogative of the Crown in civil war, for the 
reason that ultimate remedies in extreme cases depend upon prin- 
ciples sanctioned, not by express legislation, but by the concurrent 
opinion of mankind. The Crown cannot make war on any of its 
subjects in time of peace; it cannot substitute military procedure 
for civil procedure at its option. But it can do this in times of 
armed insurrection, for armed insurrection against the Crown is 
war, and war against the Crown is war against society—in fact, 
anarchy. Now, as it would be futile to issue warrants and sub- 
penas backed by the names of the King’s Justices against rebels 
who had usurped authority and deposed the civil power in a third 
or half of the kingdom, the Sovereign, who is charged with the 


civil process against captured insurgents. His generals become 
his judges. They execute martial or military law. By whatever 
name this power is styled, whether prerogative or ——s else, 
it is a power absolutely and essentially inherent in the chief of 
every State; and, as Mr. Justice Shihan laid down, never for- 
a taken from the King of England. In Jamaica this power 
devolves upon the Governor, not by implication, as being the 
representative of the Sovereign, but by positive statute, passed by 
the Legislature of Jamaica, and sanctioned by the Queen in 
Council, This Jamaica Act is not, as we have seen contended, 
an old and obsolete Act, made for a state of things entirely 
different from the present—a siate in which the bulk of the 
pulation were soldiers or slaves. On the contrary, it was passed 
just twenty-three years ago, and prescribes the formalities and 
precautivns nece for the proclamation of martial law. It is 
strange that the authors of the prosecution should have ventured 
to impugn the validity of a statute which involves two most 
important elements—the consent of the people amongst whom it. 
was passed, and the approval of the Sovereign in England. But 
the wording of this statute goes even further than might be an- 
ticipated from the vastness of the powers conceded. It defines a 
maximum of thirty days, with the option of continued extension 
so long as the constitutional Council of the Governor advise its 
renewal. So far for the constitutional part of the question. 
Then comes what may be called its personal part. Did cireum- 
stances warrant the proclamation of martial lawP Was the 
condition of the island such as to justify a Governor, who exer- 
cised ordinary judgment and caution, in resorting to such extreme 
measures? Was martial law in this case an inevitable necessity ? 
And, if it was so, were the severities practised during its enforce- 
ment also necessary? If they were not, is Mr. Eyre responsible 
for them ? 

Such are the questions which bear more immediately on the 
guilt or innocence of Mr. Eyre. The first of these —— could 
hardly be re-opened at this day in the Queen’s Bench. It had 
already been answered by the Royal Commissioners. Their Report 
was decisive on that score. And the Grand Jury did not reverse 
that decision. But then there were three other points. One was 
the seizure of Gordon beyond the limits of martial law, and his 
deportation to the district in which martial law had been pro- 
claimed ; another was the flogging of Philips and Morris; another 
was the shooting and execution of men by officers and privates of 
the regiments sent to put down the riots. These points were left 
to the consideration of the Grand Jury. They were directed to 
place themselves in Mr. Eyre’s position, and to ask themselves 
what they would have done if, after proclaiming martial law to 
suppress a formidable “ rising against constituted authority” 
in one district, they had found the man whom they believed 
to be the original mover and author of this rising in another 
district. Was the removal of such a «man to the area of 
martial law tainted with criminal illegality? The Grand Jury 
evidently thought that it was not. And it is perhaps an 
open question whether it was even technically illegal. Cer- 
tainly it was not worse than that. Then as to the floggings 
and shootings in which Provost-Marshal Ramsay and the 
young subalterns distinguished themselves, the Judge asked them 
what proof they had, or what proof could be had, that Mr. Eyre 
was aware of these atrocities. Of many of them he could not 
be aware till long after their occurrence. This is true; and 
he is fairly entitled to consideration upon the score of ignorance. 
But there is still a weak point in his defence which the Grand 
Jury treated leniently. Many of these atrocities, which were per- 
petrated by others without the privity of the Governor, would not 
have been perpetrated at all if the duration of martial law had 
been curtailed. We have always thought this the one obvious 
blot on a policy otherwise both vigorous and seasonable. But then 
we are thousands of miles away from the scene of the disturbance 
calmly theorizing after the event, unencumbered and undepressed 
by the harassing cares, the manifold rumours, and the over- 
whelming panic by which Mr. Eyre was beset. What man will 
venture to say what he himself would have done if a population 
of 14,000 persons had dinned his ears with the frantic cry that 
another population of 400,000, who had already begun a work of 
murder and mutilation, were bent on carrying the bloody flag of 
insurrection throughout the island? Who that knows from history 
the infuriate struggles of contending colours and races will venture 
to state the point at which he would have muzzled the dogs of 
war, and trusted to the strength of ordinary social forces? This 
reflection stays our criticism, as it stayed the judgment of the 
jurors. A serious work was to be done; a frightful insurrection 
was to be o¥ down ; a great colony was to be preserved. This 
could not be done by sprinkling rose-water. And if there was 
superfluous bloodshed, this is the ordinary fate of those who first 
draw the sword wantonly. Nor could the Judge or the Grand 
Jurymen forget that, from the moment martial law was pro- 
claimed, the Major-General on the staff seems to have abdicated 
all responsibility, and left his subordinate officers to carry it out in 
their own way, unadvised, uncontrolled, and without the power to 
control their own soldiers. 

Thus the prosecution has failed again. It is not to be regretted 
that it has failed. Its success would have revolted the feelings of 
generous and thoughtful men. It would have had a very bad 
effect, morally and politically, if the supreme Court of criminal 
judicature in England had inflicted punishment on a man whose 
crime was that of having met an insolent defiance of the Queen's 


defence of the State, is necessarily empowered to use other than 


authority, and a challenge to the most terrible of conflicts, by too 
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effectual resistance. As it is, punishment more than enough has 
been wreaked upon him. The worry and harass of repeated pro- 
secutions; the drain of expensive ligation on a man who has no 
private means, and whose zeal has deprived him of his oliicial 
means of subsistence; worse than all, the indifference or ingrati- 
tude of a department which he has served only too faithfully— 
surely, neither fine nor imprisonment can go beyond these in- 
flictions. Probably Mr. Eyre would willingly compound by two 
on imprisonment for the removal of all future anxiety. If, 

owever, he is not too generous to harbour resentment for the 
treatment which he has experienced, he may console himself by 
the reflection that the martyrdom which he has endured has 
already gone a good way to sap the foundations of authority, and 
to disinecline all but the bravest and most unselfish men from 
risking their fortunes and peace of mind in the discharge even of 
those duties the neglect of which, as the unanimous opinion of 
the Judges, expressed by Mr. Justice Blackburn, declares, must 
entail, not only moral censure, but also legal responsibility. 


MR. DISRAELI AT HOME. 


be ERE is a very general, and in some respects a very innocent, 
desire to see something of our great men in quieter scenes 
than those in which they are generally to be found. The interest 
which the British public has taken in the Queen’s domestic journals 
is an obvious instance of this. Other examples of the same instinct 
may be discovered by any one who will study the correspondence 
of a country newspaper. The readers of those lively periodicals 
affect to like a little talk about great party struggles and public 
ceremonies, but that in which they take a really vivid and keen 
interest is any little detail about the personal appearance of the 
leaders with whose names they are familiar. They like to hear 
what attitude Mr. Gladstone adopts in the [louse of Commons, 
or what pattern of waistcoat is preferred by Mr. Disraeli. The 
Correspondent is particularly happy when he can put on the 
character of a frequenter of those mysterious temples of contiden- 
tial gossip, “ the Clubs,” where Ministers are supposed to be always 
taking newspaper-writers by the button and whispering State 
secrets into their ears. It seems, to the contiding student of the 

aper, as if fur the moment he were admitted behind the screen of 
Sion in which great officials delight to shroud themselves, and 
could see the real flesh and blood man, stripped of his pompous 
paraphernalia. Perhaps it is owing to some such sentiment, 
which, if occasionally indiscreet, at least implies involuntary 
homage, that we owe the pleasure to which most of us must 
confess in reading the extra-official talk of Ministers. The 
curiosity cannot be altogether condemned. <A wan sitting on the 
Treasury bench is doubtless something more than a mere man; 
he is the machine upon*which all kinds of hidden official influences 
concentrate their forees—the mouthpiece through which utterances 
not his own are communicated to the public. But he is, or ought 
to be, also a man, and his private personal character is a matter, it 
may be, of some importance to the world at large. Of course it 
is very likely that, when taken off his bench, he will turn out to be 
nothing but a peg to hang clothes upon, with a certain moderate 
allowance of principles and perhaps domestic affections, but as 
innocent of political ideas as Mr. Dick-a-Dick of the Aboriginal 
Eleven. No one, however, could suspect Mr. Disraeli of intel- 
lectual vacancy; whatever organs may be missing in his con- 
stitution, he has at least brains of remarkable activity ; and as 
their influence may be felt in the country for years to come, we 
should be glad of any opportunity of studying their working 
as seen outside the distorting influence of the Parliamentary 
atmosphere. Few people can be watched very closely in the 
heat of a political struggle. A man’s reserve must be propor- 
tioned to the conspicuous nature of his place; he is not merely to 
be pardoned for wearing a mask of more or less opacity, but he 
is almost bound to wear it, and Mr. Disraeli is not likely to 
fail in this department of duty. Suppose, however, that we can 
take him away from the arena in which he is compelled to 
be always on guard, and yer him in some quiet country dis- 
trict where railways are still objects of curiosity, and where the 
genuine British rustic still flourishes in unmatchable stolidity, 
shall we not have a chance of catching him unawares, of seeing 
him forget his skill of fence, and having at least a glimpse of the 
genuine human being? Mr. Disraeli has more than once con- 
sented to contide to us hints about the breed of sheep, and to com- 
pliment the labourers on receiving five shillings as a reward for 
twenty years of honesty. Somehow we fancied that he was over- 
acting his part, and did not care quite so much about pigs or clod- 
hoppers as he would have us believe. Even when he proclaimed 
hiuself “on the side of the angels,” his orthodoxy was plainer 
than his perfect sincerity. Few men can talk quite honestly in the 
presence of bishops. 

Last Monday, however, Mr. Disraeli had a new scene provided 
for him. In the most secluded part of Buckinghamshire he wight 
be as free as he ever can expect to be from the gaze of the ex- 
ternal world. The occasion was a touching one. The good 
people of Buckinghamshire appear to have been bitten with the 
universal mania for Exhibitions, They have collected from a 
small district specimens of the limited number of arts which 
flourish in agricultural villages. There were specimens of 
straw-plaiting, of lace-making, and of model cottages for the 
ae Nothing could be better, and though Exhibitions on a 

ge scale haye become a bore and a weariness of the flesh to all 
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persons in search of amusement, every one must wish wel] to 
the humbler efforts of a small country district. The most gi 
nificant objects, however, seem to have been some of thane 
strange productions of unimstructed ingenuity which speak volumes 
for the intellectual of their To what 
depths of unspeakable dulness a man must have been reduced 
before he could spend twenty years in making a design for 
a mansion “ exclusively from fingments of chair-legs’"! ang 
what a terrible display of misplaced energy is to be found in 
the model of a church “ made entirely from wine-corks, contajnj 
5,000 pieces of cork and 16,000 pins”! If there were no mute 
inglorious Miltons and village Hampdens in Buckinghamshire 
there are probably neglected architects spending years of labour 
in pinning together bits of cork. The social state which pro. 
duced Maggie Tulliver’s aunts is evidently lingering still in’ our 
remoter districts. And perhaps Mr. Disraeli might have found 
a text for his eloquence in these objects. We do not mean 
to insist upon the obvious allegory provided to his hand jn 
the model of a church; he could not well insist upon the 
plain moral that there may perhaps be in the world some 
other ecclesiastical institutions pinned together with an equal 
amount of misdirected labour, and as likely to come to pieces 
if incautiously handled. If there be such a case, Mr. Disrielj 
is not going to pull ont the pins, and could not be expected 
to dilate upon the evils of such flimsy bits of workimauship, 
Rather it was his place to insist upon the many unparalleled ex- 
cellences of the county of Buckingham. He pointed out, and 
apparently in a very suitable address, the proper topics of con- 
gratulation. He explained—doubtless with perfect truth—that the 
good people of Buckinghamshire make lace equal to that of 
Valenciennes, and furniture which is known even iu the colonies, 
aud silks which are exported to Paris and come back to England 
as a fine specimen of Continental manufacture, and cottages which 
“unite comfort and convenience with economy.” He wound up 
with the admirable reflections that such meetings were better 
than gatherings for cock-fighting, or bullbaits, or drunkenness 
pure aud simple, and with a very proper compliment to the lady 
who had got up the Exhibition. Nothing could be more to 
the purpose, and we hope the audience were thoroughly satis- 
fied with a Prime Minister's eloquence. To wish for anything 
more would perhaps be unreasonable; for, after all, the task was 
a difficult one. Few people can make a good speech after dinner, 
even with all the advantage of being reasonably excited by 
champagne ; and to make a speech of the after-dinner order in the 
morning, and in the open air, is a trial for the most accomplished 
orator. Still we did hope that in the congenial country air some 
nore personal topics might have been introduced, that there 
might have been a little more local colour, some touch of the fine 
old English gentleman addressing a loyal tenantry. We have, it 
is true, a few facts about Buckinghamshire, but the style is as 
grave as that of the Emperor of the French opening the Paris 
iixhibition. We miss even the vivacity which sometimes leads 
Mr. Disraeli rather to overdo his duty, and act the country squire, 
not only to the life, but, if possible, som: thing more. The speech 
is as the speech of a Chancellor o! U.2 Exchequer, though dealing 
with the resources of a very limited region. 

The fact is that the whole affair is significant in another 
way. Country bumpkins are beginning to hold Exhibitions alter 
the fashion of their more lively neighbours, They will soon, 
we may hope, put away such childish things as churches made 
of five tousand pieces of cork, and will emulate the more 
ambitious art of the great towns. It is a great improvement that 
they should be encouraged to put their ingenuity to some good 
purpose, and that they should in any way be aroused from their 
rural torpor. But there are — to be paid on all good 
things, and, amongst others, a Minister can find nowhere to escape 


from the reporters, and therefore can never be natural. He can 


no more talk bucolically in the presence of rustics than he 
can walk to Westminster in a smock{frock and gaiters. He 
is haunted by himself wherever he goes. If he ventures to 
suit his talk to his audience, we accuse him of allectation ; 
and the audience may perhaps think he is insulting them. 
They don’t want to hear a Prime Minister talking like a 
farmer; for they have vead enough to know that he ought 
to talk like a philosophical article in the Daily Telegraph. 
‘They would be disappointed by his condescending to the ver- 
nacular, as the true old rustic would have been in seeing a king 
without a crown and sceptre. It is safest to indulge in a quiet 
stream of platitudes which would do equally well tor Bucking- 
hamshire or Middlesex. Nothing, in short, requires so much tact 
as to speak quite naturally. Lord Palmerston was as much at 
ease in chafling a butcher at Tiverton as in making a speech in 
the House of Commons; but very few people have the real or 
apparent freedom from self-consciousness which enables a man to 
get safely off his accustomed stilis, It is possible that if we 
scratched Mr. Disraeli, like the proverbial Russian, there would 
appeur beneath the superticial Ministerial coating a genuine Buck- 
inghamshire yeoman of the good old class. But the coating has 
become so natural by custom, and the chances of the inward man 
showing himself are so much diminished by the prevalence of 
reporters, that probably we shall never know the truth. Our 
curiosity has defeated itself. We crowd so fast to see the t 
man unbend that he never gets a moment to himself. The god can 
never descend irom his cloud without being stared at like a beast 
from the Zvological Gardens, so that at last he becomes content 
never to reyeal himself at all. We ave never to see the genuine 
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Disraeli in his lifetime, and must content ourselves with the re- 

‘section that Buckinghamshire’s live farmers will see a touch of 
Prime Minister. He will talk to them about pigs or cabbages 

or lace in the true Parliamentary dialect, and his natural speech 

qwill remain as great a mystery as the original rg of the 

men of the flint implements concealed beneath an indelible polish 


of civilization. 


A REVOLUTION IN DRILL. 


ag general distrust of old military tactics produced by the 
discoveries which the Prussian campaign brought to light has 
not been without an appreciable effect upon that most conservative 
of all institutions, the British army. ‘Ihe astonishing report has 
been recently circulated that an entirely new scheme of drill—no 
mere modification of the red-book system, but something alto- 
ther revolutionary in its essence—has been exhibited by the 
el Scottish Volunteers in the presence, and with the sanc- 
tion, if not the approval, of distinguished officers of the army. It 
js even said that permission has been accorded to Lord Elcho’s 
energetic regiment to try their novel movements on the occasion 
of the annual inspection of the corps. Whatever the value of the 
new dri] may be, there is something very refreshing in this change 
of tone on the part of the authorities. Only a year or two ago the 
faintest hint that any improvement was possible in the minutest 
detail of the red-book was rank blasphemy in their ears. So far, 
indeed, was this rigid adherence to a stereotyped model carried that 
a volunteer corps whose rapidity and handiness were entirely due 
to the freedom with which their late Colonel had modified the 
minor absurdities of the regulation-drill was solemnly lectured on 
the paramount duty of adhering to the letter of the regimental 
bible; and yet the innovations that were thus frowned down, 
though extremely valuable, were by no means flagrant de- 
ures from the authorized system. Colonel Brewster had 
simply adopted and developed the drill of the Rifle Brigade, and, 
by a number of modifications in matters of detail, had contrived 
to get rid of nearly all the pedantry of the red-book, and to 
double the facility and speed with which he could manceuvre his 
battalion. But though the root and foundation of his drill was 
still the recognised system of the army, it was thought too bold 
an innovation to be tolerated after its author had departed, and 
Colonel Brewster's battalion was in due time taught never to 
rform any movement more rapidly or conveniently than the 
published regulations allowed. 

Happily the red tape of the Horse Guards has become wonder- 
fully more elastic since the time to which we have referred, but 
we were not prepared for so marked a reform as is implied in the 
permission to practise an experimental drill which altogether sets 
at nought the first piinciples on which the British army has 
manceuvred since the days of Marlborough, and which would, if 
adopted, be nothing short of a revolution in army tactics. A 
novelty which has received: such distinguished toleration deserves 
consideration apart from its merits; but this is far from being 
its only claim. Any one who examines it will see in it an 
ingenuity and simplicity which may well charm even those 
who doubt whether it would stand the test of actual service. 
Some time before Lord Elcho had attempted to work his 
battalion on the new principle, the method had been elabo- 
rately explained by its author in the columns of a contempo- 

, and had excited very general discussion, and it is now 
no longer a secret that the suggestion of this revolutionary drill is 
due to a very well known Volunteer commander, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Macdonald, of the Edinburgh Rifles. Colonel Macdonald 
declares war without hesitation against the whole principle of the 
existing regulations. He tells us that the present system sets at 
defiance the three prime requisites of simplicity, celerity, and 
convenience, and that the rules of the Field Kxercise book are for 
the most part contrivances for preventing a movement being ac- 
complished without a series of needlessly complicated manceuvres. 
The theory of the drill of the British army is based upon a funda- 
mental idea which will, we believe, be found in some analogous 
form in the method of every European army since standing armies 
were invented. The men composing a battalion are divided into 
companies, and each company is formed with its front, rear, and 
supernumerary ranks, which are expected to keep their relative 
position throughout all the movements which circumstances may 

uire. The front rank is always to be the front rank, and if it 
happens to be facing north when an enemy approaches from 
the south, it is on no account permitted to the commander 
to face his men about and open fire, but the company is required 
to go through a troublesome countermarch, so as to bring the 
oc 3d front rank to the new front, before it can be permitted to 
the approaching danger. The men forming the company, 
moreover, are duly numbered from the right, and divided into 
subdivisions and sections; and whatever may happen to it, the 
right-hand file is to be the proper right tile, and the right-hand 
section the proper right section, and so on to the end of the day. 
The same principle which fixes absolutely the position of the men 
in each company is applied (subject to a few variations recently 
introduced) to the position of the companies in the battalion, 
whether in column or line. The right company in the original 
formation is always to be the right, and the several companies are 
uired to stand when formed into column in the same order 


which they occupied in line. 


make whichever suited him his front rank for the time being, atid 
if he found he could form his battalion into line most readily b 
bringing up some companies with their original front ranks, an 
others with their original rear ranks in front, he would not 
hesitate for a moment in performing this dreadfully heretical 
manceuvre. The first impression of a civilian critic would 
naturally be to side with Colonel Macdonald, and ask Why 
not? <A line of men with Sniders in their hands will not 
do less execution on an moony | because they ought theoreti- 
cally to have their backs to him; and it is quite obvious 
that, if the plan of keeping the same rank always a front 
rank could be dispensed with, it would vastly facilitate 
many movements, and would incalculably diminish the difficulty 
of training a recruit. Every soldier, and for that matter ever 
volunteer too, knows that almost all the blunders which ever clu 

a battalion, or throw a company into confusion, arise from either 
the officers or the men forgetting their front. It takes a little 
time, perhaps, to teach a raw recruit not to turn to the left on the 
word “ Right face” ; but still it is a good deal easier for a man to 
know his own actual right than always to remember an imaginary 
right which is just as often on his left hand as not, and an 
imaginary front which is as likely to be behind as before him. 
The one thing which makes the training of a soldier so tedious a 
process as it is, is undoubtedly the necessity imposed on him of 
always knowing the front from the rear, and the right from the 
left, of his company or section. And until the habit is ingrained 
into the man’s mind, the required mental effort is very consider- 
able. If a number of men in the world were 
formed into a line, marched to the front and to the rear, to the 
right and to the left, wheeled into sections, faced this way and 
that, brought back into line and so on through a series of the 
ordinary movements of pace) drill, not one in ten of them (if 
previously unpractised) would know at last whether the original 
right-hand man of the line was at the present right or left of it, 
or, in other words, whether the line was facing to its proper front 
or its proper rear; and the difficulty is of course much greater 
for an ordinary recruit taken from the plough-tail. deed, 
almost the entire process of making a yokel into a soldier consists 
in teaching him the trick of solving this little problem with in- 
variable accuracy and without a moment's hesitation, When he 
can do that, and not till then, he is a drilled soldier. The most 
rigid stickler for the recognised system would admit that, if this 
severe tax on the memory could be dispensed with, soldiers might 
be made in a tenth part of the time now requisite, and that the 
risk of blunders in the movements of a battalion would at the 
same time be incalculably diminished. It must also be conceded 
to Colonel Macdonald that the pains which are taken always to 
preserve the relative position of the front and rear ranks are 
wholly thrown away, and worse than thrown away, if it is 
possible to effect all the requisite changes in position of a battalion 
without exacting the condition that the front rank at the com- 
mencement of the manceuvres shall remain the front rank through- 
out, And this he very ingeniously endeavours to do in his new 
system of drill. 

It is impossible within our limits to follow out all the details 
of the proposed system, or to explain how far they succeed, and 
how far they fail, in obviating the necessity for a fixed front rank. 
But the essential character of the proposals will be easily com- 
prehended if once the reasons that have led to the universal 
adoption of the contrary prineiple are understood. These are 
simple and few. In the first place, it is thought convenient 
to have a supernumerary rank of subalterns and sergeants always 
in rear of the fighting men ; and it is obvious that if, by a sudden 
right about face, the rear rank became the front, the super- 
nunieraries would find themselves between the line and the enemy— 
a position in which they would neither be comfortable themselves 
nor useful to any one else. Colonel Macdonald meets this diffi- 
culty very easily, by ordering his supernume rank to double 
round the flanks of the Company and form in the new rear. As 
this is no more than is now done whenever square is formed, it 
will probably be admitted on all hands that so far there is no dif- 
ficulty in the proposed abolition of front. But the essential pur- 
pose with which the fixed-front drill was designed was to enable 
the company to be broken into smaller bodies and reformed at 
will, and we do not see how this can be done with certainty unless 
with reference to a fixed front. If a company divided iuto four 
sections is faced about, the right section comes to the left of the 
ree my and the right-hand file of each section finds himself to, 
the left of that section, and vice versd ; and the instant that this: 
ivot man ceases to remember whether he is facing to the original 
front or the original rear of the company, he ceases also to 
know whether the rest of the men who compose his section 
are standing on his right hand or his left. An order given 
under these circumstances for any movement of sections must 
necessarily lead to confusion, and unless Colonel Macdonald can 
dispense with the use of sections altogether, he cannot do without 
a fixed front, and all the effort of memory which it requires. It is 
easier formen to be alwaysremembering the direction of their proper 
front and proper right, as they do now, than to forget it on prin- 
ciple throughout their drill, and try to hit it off by instinct when- 
ever a column of sections has to be formed. And as the most 
important use of sections is to form square in a hurry on an 
alarm of cavalry, the circumstances would not be favourable to 
cool calculation. This is, indeed, the chief obstacle in Colonel 
Macdonald’s way, and_ he is evidently conscious of the difficulty. 


It is these primary conditions of drill that Colonel Macdonald 


attacks, 


Having two ranks of men in a company, he would 


To a certain extent he obviates it by abandoning the use of 
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sections altogether for the purpose of diminishing front, and no 
serious exception can be taken to the method which he substitutes. 
But he retains the use of sections in the formation of square, aud 
does not explain how the men are to remember their own positions 
relatively to their section, or the position of their section relatively 
to the rest of the company, without taking up afresh the burden 
of remembering a fixed front from which the new scheme of 
drill is intended to relieve them. If squares can be efliciently 
formed without the use of sections (and we believe that this may 
not be impracticable) then the greatest difficulty in Colonel Mac- 
donald’s way would be removed. But his present proposal to form 
a column of sections out of a company, every man of which (pivots 
included) had forgotten his front, would be a very effective way 
of making the sort of bewildered mob which cavalry delight to 
charge. 

The same difficulty that occurs with sections repeats itself, 
though in a less aggravated form, when the company is merely 
split into subdivisions. Subdivisions, however, like sections, are 
rejected by Colonel Macdonald for almost all purposes, and with- 
out much loss, as he clearly shows. Perhaps, except as a sub- 
stitute for sectious in the foundation of company-squares, the 
might easily be spared altogether. But if sections are condemned, 
almost the only way of forming a respectable company-square 
would be by means of subdivisions, and this would require 
every man to know whether the centre of the company was on his 
right or his left, which would be equivalent to knowing whether 
the company was facing to its proper front or rear. It is possible 
that by the positions allotted to the Captain and the super- 
numeraries, and perhaps by exacting a special effort of memory 
from the two centre tiles, this difficulty might not be found 
insuperable, though, until the method has been thoroughly 
tested in practice, it is impossible to give an unqualified adhesion 
to Colonel Macdonald's ingenious proposals, even with such modi- 
fications as we have suggested. Another difficulty of precisely the 
same kind would occur much more frequently in the formation of 
fours. Fours cannot be formed on the present method unless each 
man of a left file knows whether he is to work with the man on 
his right hand or his left, and this depends on whether the line is 
facing to its proper front or rear. Colonel Macdonald, we observe, 
proposes that fours should be formed as at present, and that for 
that purpose each man should remember with whom he is to work 
—in other words, should remember his front—a condition quite 
fatal to the success of his drill, The condition, however, is not 
indispensable, for by requiring each left file always to work with 
the file for the time being on the right, instead of always with the 
same file, the effort of memory will be dispensed with, and the 
movements both into and out of fours might then, by some trifling 
modifications which need not be discussed here, be made much 
simpler than they are at present. With the exception of the 
movements which we have specified, it cannot be disputed that 
Colonel Macdonald's system will do all that is of any use in the 
recognised movements, and a great deal more besides, and this 
with a great increase of simp a | and celerity, and an almost 
total absence of the strain upon the memory which more than 
anything else throws inexperienced officers and soldiers into con- 
fusion. If the new drill can be moulded into a working shape, 
the handiness which would be gained can scarcely be exag- 
gerated; and we are glad to see that, at any rate, it is not 
destined to be peremptorily extinguished without atrial. Still 
the defects to which we have referred are very serious, and call 
for important modifications before the new method can hope to 
supersede the traditions of centuries, and the natural prejudice 
which soldiers cannot help feeling in favour of the system in 
which they have been brought up, and the knowledge which they 
have thoroughly mastered. The subject well deserves the con- 
sideration of those in authority, and there really seems some 
prospect of its receiving the attention it merits, 


THE NEWS FROM TURKESTAN. 


es recent Russian news from the Imperial frontier in Tartary 
certainly requires explanation. A treaty has been concluded 
with one State, active hostilities are preparing against another— 
these are the heads of the news, but they hardly justify the com- 
mentury of Russian writcrs on their own peacetul dispositions. It 
is easy to profess freedom from aggressive designs and reluctance 
to accept the issue of war, but the mere fact that a treaty is con- 
cluded with one State although war goes on against its neighbour 
is very slender proof that these professions are sincere. There 
should be some account of the past relations of Russia with both 
States, and of the disagreements which are ending in open 
conflict, but on these points vag | any light is vouchsafed. Kx- 
planation is the more necessary, because tor the last four years 
similar Russian professions have marked each renewal of hostilities 
in Turkestan, and the facts have always belied that character of 
patience under provocation and dislike of annexation which the 
Government so carefully puts on. The explanation, perhaps, may 
be that the intentions at St. Petersburg of those in authority are 
really pacific, only that the Government is badly served by its 
agents on the spot; but if so, the game of cross-purposes and its 
results may be deserving of study. The Russian Government 
must be judged, not merely by its professions in Europe, but by 
the military tacts themselves which occur in Turkestan. 

The Russian Government, however, cannot be excused from the 
charge of putting a false colour on the facts. In this very announce- 


ment of a treaty with Kokan as a proof of non-aggrogg 
policy there is of entirely misleading. The = 
implied, and indeed explicitly stated, is this—Kokan is g g 
State, and its conquest would be easy ; see how forbearing and cop. 
ciliatory we are in letting it exist, in treating with it as an inde. 
pendent Power, in only seeking intimate commercial relations 
with it; surely we can have no motive of conquest in going to 
war with Bokhara, a State which is much stronger than Kok 
and whose subjugation will involve much greater difficulties, 4, 
parently a strong case is made out; but then the most important 
facts have been lost sight of. First of all, the State which the 
Russians call by the name of Kokan is only the remnant of a Sta 
the bulk of which has been already annexed by them. It is only 
small because its dimensions have been curtailed by Russian 
hands. This fact ought to be thoroughly understood. Previously 
to 1864, when the present series of campaigns commenced, the 
Russians had acquired a large tract of country on the lower course 
of the Syr-Daria, including the southern portion of the Kirghiz 
desert, which was outlying territory claimed by the Khan of 
Kokan, but in that year they gained a footing within the pro 
limits of the Khanate. In the two following years the added to 
their dominions a wide region of whose fertility and resources 
they are never weary of boasting, and this region was won at 
almost the sole expense of the Rban of Kokan. The bulk of 
that State—including Tashkent, the commercial — of Central 
Asia, and estimated to contain 100,000 inhabitants—lies on the right 
bank of the Syr-Daria; and this right bank throughout the entire 
course of the river is now wholly Russian. Their acquisitions on 
the left bank include Khodjent, the second commercial city in the 
Khanate, commanding the most important routes across the river ag 
well as the road from Bokhara to Kokan, and shutting out the 
town of that name from all the left bank below Khodjent. What 
the Russians mean by Kokan, in short, is only a small district 
attached to the capital, cooped up between the river and the 
lofty range of the Thian-Shan, having no outlet which does not 
lead through Russian territory except a narrow pass over the hills 
into the = forlorn and shut-up region of Kashgar and 
Yarkand. When they make a fuss, therefore, about their treaty 
with such a State as a proof of their non-aggressive views in 
attacking a neighbouring Power, one cannot but remember recent 
history, and wonder whether they will not be equally conciliatory 
alter—but not till after—the new antagonist has been similarly 
treated. Besides, it is not true that Kokan—what is called by 
that name—has been treated with as an independent Power. 
Under the conditions stated its real independence is impossible, 
and the provisions of the treaty concede everything to Russia. 
No higher duty than 2} per cent. is to be imposed on Russian 
goods; Russian subjects will have full liberty of coming, going, 
and settling, and will be subject only to their own Consuls; a 
Russian tmperium will in effect be formed, and the Khan might 
as well have a Russian Resident at once, advising him how to 
rule, and able to back the advice by irresistible force. Clearly 
the non-aggressiveness of Russia will not be easily demonstrated 
if Bokhara is quarrelled with for resisting a treaty like this. The 
Russian Government is convicted by its own illustration of seek- 
ing to extinguish the independence of Bokhara. The method of 
a treaty would be preferred, but war is engaged in to accom- 
plish by direct conquest what energetic diplomacy has failed to 
secure. 

While this construction must be put on the case urged for the 
Russian Government, enough is known of their actual dealings 
with Bokhara—known too from the positive facts stated from time 
to time in their official press—to necessitate the conclusion that the 
subjugation of that State is intended. Since the capture 
Oratepe and Djuzak in the end of 1866, the intention has hardly 
been doubtful; and though there has been some delay, recent 
events have made it more and more manifest. The facts patent 
last year were, that in taking up an advanced post at Djuzak, 
and still more at Yani-Kurgan, within a few miles of Samarcand, 
the Russians had driven a thin wedge deep into the heart 
of a hostile country, and that in so doing their attitude was 
purely aggressive. They had broken through the mountain 
barrier which separates Bokhara from the valley of the Syr- 
Daria, and firmly planted themselves in the valley of the Zer- 
Afishan, which forms the largest portion and the nucleus of 
that State; no obstacle was left interposed between them and 
its twin capitals, Samarcand and Bokhara; but in advancing 
they had established a chain of posts from the Syr-Daria, 
more than a hundred miles in length, and beset on every 
side by the enemy, thus aggravating the difliculties of de- 
fending their proper frontier. So clear was it that, if they 
had meant to stand op the defensive, they should have re- 
mained at Oratepe, or even at Khodjent, that the expounder 
of the opinions of the Indian Government in the Edinburgh 
Review last year, honestly believing that they were averse to 
aggression, assumed that Djuzak would be evacuated and a 
less advanced position taken up. That Djuzak was not aban- 
doned, but the still more advanced position of Yani-K 
occupied, was therefore a clear indication of an opposite intention. 
The surprising thing now is that the intention was not carried out 
last year, but there have been many reasons for a gradual process. 
The’ chance of doing the work diplomatically, the economical 
reasons for operating with only the minimum of force, and perhaps 
the reconstitution of the frontier provinces and appointment of a 
new Governor-General, who only arrived on the scene of action 
last November, may all have had something to do with a post- 
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ponement of vigorous hostilities. But the end has been kept 
dearly in view. The indispensable conditions of peace offered to 
Bokhara were quite consistent with the argument we have de- 
scribed, implying the virtual surrender of its independence. 
Russian subjects were to have full liberty of rages and settling, 
subject only to their own Consuls; and this ful ee? also 
meant permission to acquire land in Bokhara. Russian subjects, 
if the conditions had been agreed to, might have bought up the 
whole soil of Bokhara, and made it virtually Russian territory, 
under the proviso that they should be su ject only to their 
own judges. This is the kind of treaty which the Emir of 
Bokhara has been charged with obstinacy and warlike designs 
for refusing. All the while various military measures have 
been quietly in progress by which, when the time comes, the 
annexation of the Zer-Affshan valley will be greatly facilitated. 
Under the pretext, which may be well or ill founded, that it has 
been necessary to repress brigandage, and recover some Russian 
officers who were made captives last autumn, a detachment was 
sent out in December last to chastise the offending villages, which 
happen to be situated in the hills to the north-west of Samarcand, 
Djuzak being on the north-east. The mission of the detachment 
was successful, and the officers, whose capture was repudiated by 
the Emir of Bokhara as contrary to his instructions, have re- 

ined their liberty; but “the brigandage continuing,” it was 
rormined to occupy the country permanently. Accordingly, 
in March last, a movement was made to erect a fort in this 
country to the north-west or almost due west of Samarcand, 
which would thus have been half-encircled by the Russian 
frontier as an indirect issue of the Russian attempts to repress 
brigan The new fort, besides, would be within fifty or 
sixty miles of Bokhara itself, and the Russians would be able 
to choose at any time which city they would attack. The 
Russian IJnvalide further describes the fort as “ pushed be- 
tween Samarcand and Bokhara, thus cutting off almost entirely 
the town of Samarcand from the = 2 In this way 
the Russian grasp of the country has been tightening during 
the last few months, though the decisive blow has been sus- 
pended. The occasion of the new hostilities announced has 
apparently arisen in connexion with this movement, which natur- 

ly called forth resistance. The Russians, even on their own 
showing, are most to blame for the abnormal situation of which 
they complain, and which has issued in the present crisis. A 
state of things which, as they say, was “neither a good peace 
nor open war,” and a frontier undefined, were the natural con- 
sequences of their pushing a line of forts into the midst of another 
State that would not accept the vassalage which alone could make 
the situation endurable. 


Such then are the circumstances which had occurred till within 
avery short time before that attack on Bokhara which has just 
been announced. They go far to prove, we think, a settled 
ma ose of aggression, which may not have existed when 

rkestan was first entered, but has grown with events. The 
hostilities undertaken are on a larger scale than in any former 
campaign; about twenty companies of infantry being the maxi- 
mum hitherto employed, whereas we are now told there are 
thirty-six. The auxiliary Cossacks are also more numerous, and 
we may conclude that the artillery has been augmented in propor- 
tion. The strength of the force is another proof of the Russian 
intention to finish with Bokhara, after which only Khiva will re- 
main of all the States which four years ago composed Independent 
Tartary. Whether, after past occurrences, and in the midst of 
Russian territory, Khiva will retain any real independence, is a 

uestion that need hardly be considered. And the business, we 
think it evident, will be ended this very year. The news from 
Bombay of a great Russian victory may be premature; it is not 
likely that such intelligence would reach Bombay before St. 
Petersburg, although the distance is very much less; but it only 
foreshudows what must sooner or later occur. In any case the 
extortion of the terms which the Russian generals take with them 
into the campaign will extinguish the independence of Bokhara. 
Thus in about five years the Russians will have annexed all 
Independent Tartary—a rapidity of conquest which we certainly 
did not anticipate when we called attention at the time to the first 
Steps in the proceeding. The thing which people said would take 
ten or twenty years to accomplish is as good as done; and this fact 
has a peculiar significance. Many authorities who have advocated a 
policy of laissez-faire on the part of the Indian Government in regard 
to Central Asia have done so after more or less probable specula- 
tions as to the length of time which Russia would take to reach 
the Oxus, There was no necessity for doing anything now, it 
was said; Russia might be checked in her progress, and perhaps 
twenty years hence her neighbourhood to India might be matter 
for consideration. But all such speculations must cease. Llere 
is Russia already on the Oxus, within three hundred miles of 
Herat, and virtually as near Cabul, so that her proximity to 
India must be reckoned an accomplished fact, with all its conse- 
uences coming up for immediate consideration. That Anglo- 
dians, or Englich statesmen of any class, will remain at ease 
with the “key of India” a few days’ ride from the Russian lines 
is not to be expected. Whether we like it or not, this country 
must face the alternative of advancing the North-west frontier 
of India, or leaving it open to Russia, at her discretion and con- 
venience, to seize Herat. 


THE STYLE AND SITE OF THE LAW COURTS. 


AX unexpected by-issue has been raised by which the dead- 
lock in which the award of the Judges of 1 ign has 
left the question of rebuilding the Law Courts will be still 
further complicated. Mr. Cochrane improved the occasion of 
the Friday before the recess to reopen the debate upon the 
most — site by a Da in favour of the Thames 
Embankment. Thereupon Mr. Montague Chambers rose, and 
with a fine allusion to those qualities which have made him 
the oracle of juries, and the arbiter of Parliamentary decisions, 
“thought that solidity and sedateness should be consulted, and 
he was disposed to prefer the mixed Roman and Grecian or 
Palladian architecture to the turreted or cathedral style proposed 
in the plans.” The Times took up the discussion next morning, 
upholding not only the change of site (on which we do not now 
propose to enter), but also Mr. Chambers’s architectural dicta, 
which it accepts in a spirit in which contentment is more con- 
spicuous than criticism, The upshot of the pronouncement is 
that the Law Courts, instead of being an original building, stamped 
with the impress, and embodying for the time to come the tra- 
ditions, of our stirring age, are to be a “ continuation ” of that pretty 
but insipid — of the earlier and more commonplace years 
of good George III., Somerset House, which “ oflers a handsome 


Fagade both to the river and to the Strand, and has a not unsatis- 


factory side frontage in Wellington Street. The quadrangle is at 
once imposing and quiet, and the offices enjoy good air and light.” 
All those material advantages are no doubt much to the credit of 
the good sense of Sir William Chambers, but the man who would 
find reasons in them for compelling the architects of this better 
age to go to school to that respectable designer would be capable 
of insisting upon Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli appearing in 
the House of Commons with top-boots and brass buttons as a 
material guarantee for fair play to the agricultural interest. In 
truth, the shade of the Whitsun holidays was upon the 7imes 
when it penned those sleepy sentences, for we have too much 
respect for it to believe that it seriously entertains any preferences, 
either artistic or practical, for that odd compound “ mixed Roman 
and Grecian.” Mr. Chambers, we have no doubt, is profoundly 
innocent of any acquaintance with the history of modern archi- 
tectural art, even if he could by any accident sort out the 
Roman and Grecian elements which help to make up the mixture. 
Iie still lives in a Palmerstonian atmosphere. He still believes 
in narrow windows and winding stairs, dungeons with immured 
nuns, and bristling parapets, as the characteristics of the grand 
old style of those ages which made our laws, our liberties, and 
our civilization—the style of the centuries and of the land in 
which those very law courts grew up which have now to lodge 
in the modern palace. But the Zimes cannot have been 
nodding so long. It cannot be ignorant that ten years since a 
sufficiently cold and unimpassioned Committee of the House of 
Commons deliberately reported that in matters of practical con- 
venience there was nothing to choose between the two styles, that 
Gothic could be as cheap, as light, as airy and as utilitarian as the 
daintiest Italian. It has itself reviewed the competitive designs, 
and it has done full justice to them. It cannot now say that ir 
Barry, or Mr. Burges, Mr. Scott, Mr. Street, or Mr. Waterhouse 
cannot let in as much daylight on even the Equity Courts as 
Mr. Chambers himself, or his namesake Sir William, who built 
the much-lauded Somerset House. The controversy, as we will 
assume, must turn upon purely local considerations. Given Somerset 
House on the Thames bank, the next large building eastward must, 
as the critics assume, match that datum point. 

Those who urge this argument quite forget that Somerset House 
will only stund upon the 'l'hames Embankment in a modified sense. 
It lies back upon a little terrace of its own, which will have to be 
coaxed into the general plan; while, from this fact, from the prox- 
imity of Waterloo Bridge, from its deficient altitude, and from its 
not possessing any eastward facade, it will only form a feature 
in the landscape from certain near points of view. The Law 
Courts, on the contrary, if placed upon the Embankment site, 
must be so plotted out as to form a dominant element in the 
constituent whole. They will give the cue, so to speak, of 
the Embankment architecture, not take it from any other build- 
ing. Moreover, if there be any existing group in the whole 
Thames vicinity with which from all the grandest points of 
view they will be brought into comparison, it will be the im- 
posing Gothic mass of Westminster Abbey and Westmiuster 
Palace; while Gothic itself is represented by Lambeth Palace and 
the Temple, not to mention the semi-Gothic outline of Charing 
Cross Hotel. But even if Somerset House did stand out in evidence 
upon the Embankment, as it never can do, still its river front, which 
the Times takes up as the model for our imitation, really furnishes 
the best evidence of the inferiority of “mixed Roman and Grecian ” 
for the purposes of effective civic architecture. Somerset House, 
no doubt, passes muster very well from the Strand, where it can 
only be studied from the ground level and at a short distance, 
so that the attic—or, to speak plain English, the garret—story 
islost. But on the river side, and from the elevation of Waterloo 
Bridge, this feature stands revealed in undisguised ugliness, 
cropping up into a@ grotesque confusion of distorted chimney- 
pots and tubes which periectly stifle the diminutive cupola on 
which Chambers relied as the central balancing feature. In one 
word, Somerset House is deficient in that prime essential of all 
effective civic architecture—sky-line. Lord Westminster's new 


buildings are the best proof of the correctness of our position. 
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They are without doubt the most successful example of street- 
building on a large scale which London contains, but they owe 
their merit, not to their Italian detail, which is often crude and 
intrusive, but to the elements of Gothic composition in their 
steep roofs, aspiring chimneys, and varied sky-line. Mr. Scott, 
bound down to a more rigid adherence to the Palladian style in 
his public offices than Mr. Cundy was by his private employer, 
attempted to impart sky-line by the addition of his two square 
tower-like masses. ith what success this experiment was 
crowned, we leave to those to say who take pains to study from 
Waterloo Place the coup d'eil of the Palace of Westminster, inter- 
cepted as it is by the Foreign Office. Had the style chosen for 
Grosvenor Mansions been a natural development of Gothic, instead 
of a modified Louis X1V., all their good points would have con- 
tinued unimpaired, and many advantages, both of a practical and 
an artistic kind, have been realized in which they are at present 
deficient. Well, then, in face of this testimony, even from the 
“mixed” side as to the advantages of that method of building 
which owes its origin to any original rather than of old Greece, 
will Mr. Chambers and the Zimes tell us to throw away the expe- 
rience with which buildings like those in Grosvenor Place have 
enriched us and fall back upon the baluster-hidden tile-slope and 
chimney-pot, hideous as they are to look on, and wasteful of the 
accommodation which bolder roofs so easily give, or will they close 
with the Grosvenor Mansions as expressing that which they mean 
by their mixture? If they do so, all we can say is that the pre- 
tended correspondence with Somerset House which is urged as a 
reason for giving up Gothic is an audacious attempt to hoodwink 
the ignorant portion of the public. In ali principles of general 
composition Somerset House and Grosvenor Mansions are wholly 
different, the difference being that one borrows its outlines from 
that style which grew up at Rome out of the decadence of Greek 
art, and that the other boldly appropriates Gothic principles in 
working out the composition. e treely admit that when we 
come to the details, there is a likeness between the buildings; but 
the details with which the Grosvenor Mansions are bedecked are 
alpably a misfit. So then, if, after all, our “mixed Roman and 
Semtex ” is to be neo-Belgravian, all that the critics intend is that 
Gothic in wrong clothes is to be chosen in preference to Gothic 
duly invested with its appropriate garniture. With this issue 
fairly before the world, we should contidently await the verdict of 
educated common sense. 
In brief, let the question of the change of site, as the 7imes 
roposes, be fairly entered into. It may be taken up without pre- 
judice or preference either way. There is much, we have no doubt, 
to be said for it, and a great deal will certainly be said against it. 
But we protest against being forced to enter on the discussion en- 
cr with a distinct contention as to the style of the edifice. 
The mind of the age—better educated in matters of taste than the 
bygone generation of virtuosi whose pale counterfeit still haunts 
us in the form of Mr. Montague Chambers—has elected for the 
architecture of Christian Europe as the most dignified and most 
convenient for the especial purpose. In ready reply to this award 
admirable designs by eminent architects have been provided to 
embody the preference, and it would now be both a crime and a 
blunder to throw away, as the 7imes proposes, the whole work of 
these competitors. Whoever may be the chosen architect, he 
must be one of those who fought at Lincoln’s Inn, and he must 
be allowed to enter on his task free to follow the bent of his predi- 
lections. Lord Palmerston tried once too often the immoral 
experiment of blinding a great artist, and setting him to grind 
in the mill of a style with which he had no spontaneous sym- 
pathy. The style, we say, is settled; the men are ready. All 
that can be urged against “mixed Grecian and Italian” in 
Carey Street holds still more true of the Embankment site; all 
that can be pleaded fur Gothic on the Thames banks holds equally 
good of Gothic in the Strand. On these terms the controversy 
will bea — legitimate one. It seemed to have been closed up; 
but we have been living fast, and enduring many vicissitudes 
since the quieter days during which the Law Courts Commission 
was created by an Act of the last Parliament. That, however, 
which was not created by Act of Parliament, or fiat of the Com- 
missioners, was the choice of style. Public instinct pronounced the 
sentence there, and we protest against the unfairness which would 
set aside that instinct upon an issue wholly collateral, and 
flagrantly irrelevant. 


THE FRENCH PLAYS. 

Neer pieces brought out by M. Raphaél Félix, who this year 

reappears as the director of French plays at the St. James’s 
Theatre, are in one respect exceedingly well chosen. A list might 
easily have been made of works more suitable to the English 
taste, but we doubt greatly whether it would have been possible 
to present a series more fitted to render the London public ac- 
quainted with the actual state of the Parisian drama. Of course no 
attempt is made to produce those heavy dramas which owe their 
attraction to the splendour of their decorations, and which therefore 
require an outlay which a long run can alone reimburse. It is what 
we may cal] the literary, as distinguished from the “ spectacular,” 
French drama that is fairly represented—so fairly indeed that if 
Paul Forestier, recently noticed by us, were added to the list, there 
would scarcely be a gap of which reasonable complaint could be 
made, Nor isit the fault of M. Félix that the last work by M. 
Emile Augier is omitted, Had it not been for the veto of 


= 
the Lord Chamberlain, a performance of Paul Forestier would 
have been among the intellectual amusements of London 
in the present year of grace, and those who are disappointed 
by its non-production may settle with themselves whether the 
will attribute their grievance to the rigour of the censor or to the 
laxity of the dramatist. 

The class of play which, but for the interposition of authori 
might have found its typical expression in J’aul Forestier, is 
now best represented by the Nos Jntimes of M. Victorien Sard 
which, however, encountered a difliculty in the Chamberlain's 
Office last summer—although an English version of it, written 
by Mr. Horace Wigan, and entitled Friends or Fves, was brought 
out at the St. James’s Theatre some years ago. M. Sardou 
has written in prose, and the last play by M. Augier is jp 
verse, while the latter soars to a tragic elevation unessayed 
the former. But they both found their grand situations on the 
delicate position that arises when a gentleman of uubiidled passion 
finds himself alone at an unseemly time with the lady who is 
the object of his aspirations. Such a position is described with 
a sort of obscure minuteness by Adolph de Beaubourg in Paw 
Forestier, and nearly leads to a rupture between two friends ; it is 
also approached before the eyes of the spectators when Paul, 
under the sway of his revived infatuation, attempts to carry off 
Léa. In Nos Jntimes the matter is managed diflerently. A series 
of circumstances has caused the young wife of a very worthy but 
somewhat prosaic gentleman to be left nearly alone, and ap 
rently unprotected, in her country-house at midnight, exposed to 
the extremely practical assiduities of a young man whom she has 
regarded with a feeling that cannot be more appropriately de- 
signated than by the somewhat vulgar phrase, a “ sneaki 
kindness.” ‘To see the youth rise in ardour aud audacity, and to 
become more and more doubtful whether the lady will ultimately 
become pliant or not, is of course a fine recreation for well-regu- 
lated minds; and when, the lady’s seuse of virtue becoming 
triumphant, she makes her lover retreat for a moment into the 
balcony, and then saves herself by barring the shutter, the gasp 
of satisfaction which ensues adwirably proves that the public is, 
after all, orthodox in its ethical views, 

It would be agreeable to reflect on the fact that the pleasure 
taken in scenes of the kind just described is decidedly un-Knglish, 
were the fact itself beyond adoubt. Unfortunately, Nos Intimes, 
the most dangerous piece of all that have yet been produced at 
the St. James's, lias proved decidedly the must attractive. We 
may still, however, take refuge in the theory that the Londoners 
who patronize Fvench plays in the British capital do not, for the 
time at least, represent the English proper. ‘They have probably 
tasted largely of caviare, and are not to be deemed of the multitude. 
It is indeed a known truth that a foreign tongue serves as a veil 
to impropriety, even with those to whum the language is familiar. 
An immaculate country clergyman will calmly read passages in 
the ancient classics that would make him bound from his chair 
if written in the vernacular. Let it be added, that the more 
intellectual among the visitors to a foreign dramatic entertain- 
ment are actuated in a great measure by what may be called the 
travelling sentiment. In his own land, a sensible, well-disposed 
man merely wishes to get rid of the bad and to encourage the 
good; but the same man, on a tour, desires to learn the pro- 
pensities of his tellows, aud will even contemplate what is un- 
pleasant if at the same time it is a source of information. If an 
ollensive play by a London author is put on a London stage, it is 
simply a nuisance to be abated. The French play does not come 
under the same category when it has been popular in France, 
inasmuch as it serves to reveal to us the predilections of an 
important nation. We can perfectly conceive a dramatic censor 
licensing the performance of a play in its original foreign language, 
and prohibiting the performance of a literal translation of the 
same work, without being actuated by any motive irreconcileable 
with the dictates of a pure conscience. 

Nos Intimes is altogether a most amusing play, and, moreover, 
a good specimen of the principle of M. Victorien Sardou, which is 
shown likewise in La kamille Benoiton, and Nos bons Villageos, 
and is to a certain extent the principle of the School for Scandal. 
‘’he moral implied in the title of the play is not carried out by 
the persons on whom the interest of the story depends, but by a 
number of subordinate figures, on whom, therefore, a more ‘han 
average amount of attention is bestowed. ‘Ihe relation of the 
brothers Surface to their uncle and to Sir Peter Teazle forms 
the plot of Sheridan’s great work, but the business of calumny 
appertains to Mrs. Candour and her circle, Lady 'Teazle occupying 
two positions, not implied by each other, as the chief female in 
the plot and as an accomplished scandal-monger. So is it with 
Nos Intimes. The weakness to which M. Sardou directs our 
attention in the first instance is that easiness of temperament 
which renders a man heedless in the selection of his friends, 
and thus subjects him to infinite annoyance. The Parivian 
cockney who, with a rural mania, takes a country-house which 
he opens to all who choose to cross the threshold, is tormented 
out of his life by a swarm of parasites who are destitute even of 
the ordinary parasitical courtesy. ‘Lhese wretches point the moral 
of the piece ; but the one among them who, avoiding the character 
of a petty nuisance, attempts to seduce the wife of his host, has 
evidently nothing to do with the purpose of the rest. Similarity 
of tone at least keeps the two constituent portions of Sheridan's 
comedy in harmony with each other, but M. Sardou oscillates 
uneasily between the decidedly serious drama and the broadest 
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es the domestically tragic; the circumstances under which 

his dreadful intimes do their best to involve him in a duel are 

worthy of a Palais Royal extravaganza. ‘ 

ML Emile Augier is a much more rigid observer of dramatic 

wity than M. Victorien Sardou. In his Paul Forestier there 
are no personages who are not essentially concerned in the 
one story which is the plot of the piece; and the same may 
be said of his more harmless work, Maitre Guérin, which has 
a place in the repertory of M. Raphael Félix, and which, 
though brought out at the Théitre Irangais nearly five years 
since, is & novelty to London. A chiteau, which may be made 
to its owner the basis of an aristocratic title, is the focus to 
which every personage in the piece is attached, and by which all 
undue centrifugal tendencies are prevented. It is the property of 
an old projector, whom Swift would have consigned to the island 
of Laputa, and is the delight of his daughter, whose whole 
energies are devoted to the one great end of preventing her father 
from ruining himself by absurd schemes. But it is warmly 
coveted by a worldly widow, who to the wealth she has would 
add the nobility she has not, and there is no knowing what favour 
she may accord to one who will transfer it into her hands. Under 
these circumstances, Maitre Guérin, a village notary, who has 
made himself rich by sharp practice, and who, wishing to become 
a deputy, would gladly surround hinself with influential friends, is 
strongly tempted to take the chiteau from its present owner, and 
use itas an instrument to purchase the hand of the crafty widow for 
his own son, an ollicer in the army. On the endeavours of Guérin, 
the notary, to take advantage of the pecuniary difliculties and the 
hopefulness against hope of Desroncerets the projector, and to gain 
the desirable chateau, the whole piece depends, and the ingenuity 
with which M. Augier has complicated together a number of clearly 
detined characters by means of an expedient apparently so simple 
reveals a talent to which we should vainly seek a parallel among 
the dramatists of this country. First, there is the notary himself, 
a well-mannered man, impatient of the least soil on his coat or 
his reputation, and anxious to proceed in all things with the 
most precise legality, but whose internal motives by no means 
correspond to the purity of his exterior. Then there are Colonel 
Guérin, son of the notary, who, as is generally the case with 
military men on the French stage, is a man of the nicest honour; 
and Madame Guérin, a model of unsophisticated simplicity and 
affection, who shaes the principles of her son, and is adverse to 
those of his father. Madame Cécile Lecouteliier, who encour- 
ages the love of Colonel Guérin while her husband is alive, but 
with true French acuteness grows more cautious when she has 
become a widow, and Arthur the nephew of the deceased gentle- 
man, who first endeavours to upset his uncle’s will, and then, 
finding his prospects of success doubtful, tries to compromise 
matters by marrying his aunt-in-law, are a pair full of signifi- 
cance. And the same may be said of Desroncereis, the projector, 
whose sanguine imprudeuce presents a striking contrast to the 
quiet crattiness of Guérin, and of his daughter Francine, a 
young lady who, rising far above the level of the traditional 
mgénue, keeps her father's accounts, and, without acquainting him 
with the fact, maintains him through his difficulties on her own 
private resources. 

Moral justice is duly done. The machinations of the wily 
notary are thwarted ; even the worldly-wise, to whom he might 
naturally look for sympathy, abandon him in disgust, and a 
union is effected between his noble-minded son and the admirable 
daughter of the man he has attempted to ruin. Here is a stury of 
unexceptionable tendency ; but there is no doubt that proper Maitre 
Guérin is much less agreeable to the English taste than the 
doubtful comedy of M. Sardou. If there is one thing to which 
your genuine Lriton will not take, it is a play in which there is 
no visible movement, and in which the whole amusement is to be 
derived from the conversation of the dramatis persone. The cha- 
racters in Maitre Guérin ave well conceived and firmly drawn; the 
plot, as we have explained, is most ingenious, but then there is 
too much talk and too little action, and this will not suit London, 
though the comedy was a favourite piece in Paris. 

A very pleasing comedy, yet one which has not specially 
delighted the patrons of St. James’s, is Le Due Job, written 
by the late M. Léon Laya, and also new to London, though 
originally brought out at the Théaitre Frangais as far back 
as the year 1859. ‘This piece stands apart from the other works 
of the same autuor, which are for the most part of a lighter 
or broader kind, and it embodies a sentiment which is among the 
peculiarities of the modern French stage. This sentiment appears 
a3 a reaction against that devotion to self-made men which is 
common in “ liberal” communities, and reaches its perfection in 
the United States of America. At one time the man who had 
accumulated a vast fortune by his own unassisted energy was im- 
Meusurably superior, in the eyes of all theatrical audiences, to the 
man who owed everything to his ancestors, rivalling in popularity 
the honest rustic of ‘an earlier date who could look a lord in the 

without flinching. The large commercial frauds by which 

the last few years have been disgraced have tended, however, 
to lessen the respect for wealth accumulated in the hands of 
persons of humble birth, and French dramatists especially have 
of late delighted to place aristocratic blood in advantageous 
Contrast to democratic wealth. The old Marquis in M. Emile 
Augier's comedy Les Effrontés presented a case in point, but 
€ reactionary predilection for high birth was never perhaps 
manifested with such complete perspicuity as in Le Lue Job. 
Jean, Due de Rieux, of ancient family, is not quite so poor as the 
Scriptural suilerer from whom he derives his nickname, but his 


income is of the humblest, and it is said of him, as it was of his 
father before him, that he has more gold in his heart than in his 
pocket. He is not, however, allowed to go without the usual 
passport to French popularity. He has served in the army of 
Algiers; and though he has only risen to the humble rank of 
serjeant, he has distinguished himself by his valour. If Maitre 
Guérin exhibits the victory of plain-dealing over professional 
roguery, Le Due Job shows aristocratic poverty triumphant over 
wealth acquired by speculation. Jean, who has his pendant in 
his paternal uncle, a marquis quite as good and nearly as poor as 
himself, is in love with the daughter of his aunt, who ‘as married 
arich banker. This banker, thanks to his noble wife, is not quite 
so ignoble as, in accordance with the modern aristocratic theory, 
bankers ought to be; but his principles are carried out to absolute 
baseness by his son, and he would marry his daughter to a man 
who has no merit beyond the reputation of having gained a for- 
tune in a hurry. Jean is so modest, and so susceptible of his 
own pecuniary deficiencies, that he dures not even whisper 
his devotions into the ear of his fair cousin, who is not with- 
out her predilection for that solide which he regards with 
supreme aversion. Modest merit, however, makes its way, and 
that the dislike of the solide which M. Laya wishes to incul- 
cate may be maintained to the last, a handsome fortune, which in 
the end falls to the lot of “Due Job,” is regarded by both him 
and his ailianced bride as a calamity, sv thorough is the young 
lady's conversion. 

Neither this piece, nor the domestic drama, Les Crochets du 
Pire Martin, uave proved extremely popular, though the latter, 
new to London in the original language, was the foundation of 
that Porter's Knot in which the late Mr. I’. Robson played one of 
his most favourite parts. Exceptional delight, on the other hand, 
has been excited by Les Jocrisses de 1 Amour, a wild farcical ex- 
travaganza by MM. Th. Barriére and L. Thiboust, brought out 
some three years since at the Palais Royal, where pieces of 
the kind are called comedies. Heve a lax morality worthy of 
Afra Behn, and an improbability of incident worthy of a Christ- 
mas pantomime, vie with each other to provoke laughter. 
Two youths of the species whom the French term “ jocrisses,” 
and the English “ spoonies,” are so strongly attached to two 
“social evils” of the worst description, that they cannot be 
induced by the uncle to marry two young ladies of respectable 
family, but of horrible temper. Nor do the elders them- 
selves come with clean hands into court. ‘The uncle of the silly 
youths “ protects” an interesting damsel, who is, in fact, the 
servant of one of the two sirens that so greatly distress him ; and 
the father of the girls has had an illegitimate son before eer 
and trembles lest the fact should come to the knowledge of his 
wife. ‘The despair of the “ jocrisses,” one of whom is always on 
the point of committing suicide; the violence of the young ladi 
who are ever flying at each other; the tricks of the “ lovettes,” an 
the dilemmas of the old men, keep up an orgie of wild mirth for 
three acts, of which those may have a notion who remember Une 
Fiévre brilante and Le Chapeau de Daille d italie, two earlier works 
belonging to the same category. It is worthy of remark that those 
long tarces which so highly amuse English audiences when per- 
formed in French have invariably fuiled when transferred to the 
English stage. 

‘The principal actor of this, as of last year, is the veteran M. 
Ravel, of whose versatility the patrons of the travelling troupe 
directed by M. Raphaél have probably a much more perfect know- 
ledge than the citizens of Paris, ‘Lhere his position as leading 
comedian of the Palais Royal gained for bim a first-rate reputa- 
tion as a broad farceur ; here his department is without limit. In 
the short pieces which were played on the opening night of the 
season, he took characters respectively created by Bouflé and 
Vernet. Maricat, a fidgety, selfish, old gentleman, his part in 
Nos Jntines, belonged to M. Numa; the Duc de Rieux and 
Maitre Guévin were the property of M. Got. No man can be 
equally great in everything, and to deduce a result from the various 
premisses oflered by the recent displays of M. Ravel, we should 
say that when he departs from the broadly comic, which has 
always been his own, he still shines most where eccentricity of 
some kind is to be delineated. is least effective part is the Duc 
de Rieux, simply because this amiable young aristocrat is the least 
of an oddity. All his other characters are excellent. 

The actors associated with M. Ravel, under the direction of 
M. Raphaél Felix, are not highly celebrated; but they do their 
work very well. Madlles, Deschamps and Milla, whose names 
hold a post of honour in the programe, are intelligent performers 
of young ladies; Madlle. Tommson is a “ grande coquette” of a 
sumewhat pensive cast; Madame Stephen, an excellent actress of 
ladies. M. Mercier is a most creditable old gentleman, ably 
seconded by M. mc oy in the same line; and M. Molina has the 
quality, indispensable in some of the pieces, of being a good talker, 
though rather too much disposed to make contidants of his 
audience. ‘The young gentlemen are capitally sustained by MM. 
Chandora and Guérin. 

Altogether those whg wish to see the present aspect of French 
comedy could not have a better > than in following the 
series of performances at the St. James's ‘Theatre. 


THE OAKS. 


| iy does not say much for the alleged improvement of the 
| SL British racehorse that the field for the Oaks should be smaller 
_and smaller every year. In 1803, there were twenty starters; 
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in 1864, nineteen; in 1865, eighteen; in 1866, seventeen; and 
last year the number dwindled down to eight. Considering that 
the stakes amount to more than five thousand pounds, and that for 
the last ten years the number of entries has not fallen very far 
short of two hundred—in 1867 there were 206 subscribers—we 
cannot avoid beginning to look on the race asa failure. Two- 
year-old running is no doubt a good deal the cause of this meagre 
result, but the chief reason is that at this time of the year it is 
almost impossible to depend upon mares being in fit condition to 
run, The Oaks, like the Derby, is now such a time-honoured 
institution that it is useless to think of altering it; but it is much 
to be wished that there was a great three-year-old race for fillies 
in the autumn, when there would be a fair chance of bringing a 
good number of them to the post in their best form. Last year 
Achievement did not run in the spring within two stone of her 
real form, and this year again we have seen her succumb in the 
month of May to Julius, almost without an effort. This fact 
alone should hove deterred people from considering this year's 
Derby as a certainty for a mare; but then it is in human 
nature to be always looking and hoping for exceptions to 
general rules. There were 215 subscribers to the Oaks of 1868, 
and the fillies were so formidable in two-year-old races last 
year, that many persons jumped to the conclusion that all the 
great three-year-old prizes this year would fall to them also. 
Leonie, Athena, Lady Elizabeth, Virtue, Formosa, Green Sleeve, 
Lady Coventry, and Franchise, all distinguished themselves 
highly as two-year-olds. So many good fillies had rarely been 
seen in one year; and if any one had prophesied that in May, 
1868, seven out of those eight would be found incapable of 
galloping a mile and a half at a moderate pace, he would have 

en laughed at for his pains. But, startling as have been the 
casualties that have befallen some of the colts this year, the fillies 
have been more unfortunate still. Lady Elizabeth, after having 
been raised to the highest pinnacle of equine fame, was disgraced 
and degraded by her Derby exhibition. Athena can only go half 
a mile, and with three-quarters of a mile Leonie is satisfied. 
Franchise broke her leg when running prominently in the Derby ; 
Green Sleeve has not had time to recover from the epidemic that 
raged in Sir Joseph Hawley’s stable; Lady Coventry is all legs; 
and Virtue, though considerably improved since the One ‘Thousand 
in appearance and condition, has failed to fulfil the expectations 
formed of her after her running in the Champagne Stakes. Thus, 
in one way or another, both in quantity and in quality, the field 
dwindled away, so that out of the two hundred and fifteen entered 
only eight were coloured on the card, and to these a ninth was 
subsequently added. In addition to Lady Elizabeth, Athena, 
Leonie, Virtue, Formosa, and Lady Coventry, whose names we 
have already mentioned in connexion with the race, the field in- 
cluded Janet Rawcliffe, Fair Star, and Curfew Bell. The two 
former were utterly unfit, and the latter had been ignominiously 
beaten on the first day of the meeting by King Alfred, Grim- 
ston, and Silenus, Lady Elizabeth and Athena did not come 
into the paddock, but were saddled at Tattenham Corner, and 
cantered past the Stand after the others. Lady Elizabeth 
moved without the slightest life or freedom, as if she had 
not yet aroused herself from the state of stupid torpor in which 
she was on the Derby day. She looked also worn and wasted and 
jaded, without either flesh or muscle—a veritable scarecrow, in 
fact. Formosa was in perfect condition, and her looks did not 
belie her name. She is very beautiful—beautiful in her shape, 
beautiful in her colour, and beautiful in her action. The story of 
the race is soon told, Lady Elizabeth gave no trouble, and there 
were no false starts. The pace was very slow, and, with the 
exception of Janet Rawciiffe, who was unfit to go a quarter of a 
mile, Lady Elizabeth was the slowest of them all. There was 
nothing to make the running, but they all cantered slowly till 
Fordham chose to take Formosa to the front, and then she went 
on easily at her pleasure without ever putting on full speed, but 
still getting further and further away trom her followers, till at 
length she cantered past the winning-post ten lengths ahead of 
Lady Coventry, who was six lengths in front of Athena, who was 
ten lengths in front of Fair Star, and so on. Lady Elizabeth, as 
in the Derby, was last but two; and one of those two was pulled 
up. So simple, so ridiculously easy, a victory in a great race was 
never seen, but we must not jump to the conclusion that Formosa 
is a first-class animal over a considerable distance. She may be, or 
she may not be, but time must prove. Her Oaks victory proves 
nothing, for there was nothing in the race to make her gallop, and 
the time was four seconds more than in the Derby. At present 
her reputation rests on her running in the Two Thousand, and our 
opinion is that the dead-heaters in that race are some pounds 
below the best of their year. 

The Woodcote Stakes is the two-year-old race of the meeting, 
and one of the most important of the first half of the racing year. 
There were nineteen runners, and a better-looking lot, take them 
altogether, never met together in the same race. Many of them, 
however, require more time, and will show in the future great im- 
provement on their — performance. Among these we may 
name the colt by Tim Whiftler out of Hermione, Thirlestane, and 
Martyr. Unquestionably the fittest of the nineteen was the filly 
by Oulston out of Crucifixion, and from her beautiful condition, 
and also because she belonged to an upright and honourable 
man, she attracted the largest share of popular favour. This 
she justified by running with the greatest gameness, and, but 
for meeting with a slight mishap at Tattenham Corner, she 
would undoubtedly have been second, but under no circumstances 


would she have beaten Belladrum, who won very easi ines 
lengths. Belladrum, the property ‘of Mr. 
out of Catherine Hayes, and isa fine racing-like colt, 15 handy 
3 in. high already. He ran in stockings, which in itself ; 
always enough to make some professed judges shake their Reote 
Goo —— as the runners for the Woodcote were, we should 
have been better pleased with them if Flower Girl had not 
occupied so prominent a position. The winner is engaged in 
eighteen races this year, and in all the great three-year-old 
races of 1869. Nothing had a chance with Sister to Hermit in 
the half-mile race for two-year-olds on Thursday, for her speed 
over that distance is astonishing, though she cannot go a yard 
further. Sister to Rosicrucian, who was second, was very unfit, 
and it was a pity to bring out again the promising Hermione colt 
who, if allowed time, will certainly distinguish himself over longer 
courses, Sister to Hermit will, we imagine, never improve on her 
present form, and therefore she had better pick up as many of 
these half-mile prizes as fall in her way. For the Two-Year-Oid 
Plate on the Oaks day there was an inferior field, and Electricity 
taking the benefit of the allowance for having started three times 
this year without winning, was successful, but we doubt whether 
there was anything of high class among the runners. 

Looking back at the remaining races of the week, it may be 
remarked that King Alfred’s victory over Grimston and Silenus 
on the first day would have infallibly directed attention to his 
Derby chance were it not that people are so accustomed now to 
the in-and-out running of Baron Rothschild’s horses that they 
cease to attempt to measure with any accuracy their exact form, 
Grimston beat rae ys at Bath by a neck only at even weights; 
but here King Alfred, in receipt of 4 Ibs., beat Grimston easily, 
Yet it never seemed to occur to any one that, according to this, 
King Alfred ought to beat Speculum by at least a length in the 
Derby. And so literally was this public trial carried out, as 
between these two, that at the commencement of the last quarter 
of a mile of the Derby race, King Alfred was just a length in 
front of Speculum. Going on, he increased this diflerence to five 
lengths, just as he would have beaten Grimston much further if the 
Craven Stakes course had been a quarter of a mile longer. The 
Rous Stakes was left entirely to the top weights, and The Palmer, 
carrying 9 st. 3 lbs., again ran a wonderfully good horse. He gave 
King Victor, the winner, 19 lbs., and ran him to three-quarters of 
a length, finishing neck and neck with Lord Ronald, to whom he 
was conceding two years and 10lbs. The Heathcote Plate, over 
half a mile, was a runaway affair for Leonie, who, being the 
quickest on her legs, got a long start, and ran right away from 
Athena, Ironmaster being a very bad third. Had the start been 
effected on equal terms, we think Leonie, on public running, would 
have been sure to win; still the prevailing opinion was contrari- 
wise. The Grand Stand Cup brought out a very second-class 
field—Clairon, the Attack colt, Lord Palmerston, and the like. 
Fervacques was running, but he is a thing of the past, and Tor- 
mentor was running, but she was very inferior at her best, and had 
the good luck to defeat the worst Oals field of modern times. 
Clairon, who is an honest enough horse of the second class, had 
little difficulty in disposing of such antagonists; and we need only 
remark that Lord Palmerston is one of those animals who are 
always supposed to be capable of accomplishing something great, 
but who invariably fail. Handicappers are quite lenient enough 
to him, but the more he runs the worse he runs. The Queen's 
Plate was a match between Hippia and Gomera, though five other 
animals started, in case these two should fall down. Hippia out- 
lasted Gomera and, like all the King Toms, relished the hill more 
than her opponent. She pulled up very leg-weary, but it was found 
that she had received no injury. The Glasgow Plate on the Oaks 
day fell easily to Xi, though seven furlongs might appear to be 
a little beyond his distance. But he was admirably ridden, and 
not being allowed to force the pace his fine speed was reserved for 
the last part of the race, and, when once let out, the issue was never 
in doubt for a moment. Silenus, who was second, ran gamely 
enough, but he is of inferior class to Xi, and to make the latter 
give him 1 Jb. only for the year is a mistake on the part of the 

andicapper that can only be accounted for by supposing that he 
thought the distance too far for Sir Joseph Hawley’s horse. 

On the whole, the fields were not large during the weelr, nor 
was the racing particularly attractive. Take away the Derby and 
the Woodcote, and there remains next to nothing. It was a waste 
of time going to see the Oaks, and for the discussion of such a 
bill of fare as was offered, three days, instead of four, would have 
been amply sufficient. The contrast between the summer and 
spring meetings at Epsom, as regards the quality of the sport, was 
this year disagreeably evident. 


REVIEWS. 


JEREMY TAYLOR AS A MORALIST.* 
(Second Notice.) 
N a former article we tried to give some account of the 
different elements of which Taylor’s great work on casuistry 
is composed. We propose, on the present occasion, to attempt 
to draw an outline of its contents, and to show its relation to 
subsequent and contemporary moral speculations. 


* Ductor Dubitantium; or, the Rule of Conscience. By Jeremy Taylor. 
XIII. and XIV. of Heber’s Edition of Bishop Taylor's 
or 
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“ able to the whole method and purpose, the economy and 
design of human nature and being” Give 281), is an imper- 
fection. In the whole book there is no more characteristic pas- 


liberty is a and that liberty itself is an imperfection 
arising from the mixture of 


as follows :— 


If we understood all the degrees of amability in the service of God, and 
if we could love God ashe deserves . . . weshould have no liberty 
left, nothing concerning which we could deliberate. . . . The saints and 
angels in Heaven, and God himself, love good and cannot choose evil, 
because to do so were imperfection and infelicity, and the devils and 
accursed souls hate all good without liberty and indifferency, but between 
these is the state of man in the days of his pilgrimage. 

He also says, “In moral and spiritual things liberty and indeter- 
mination are weakness, and suppose a great infirmity of our reason 
and a great want of love.” In this theory Taylor, in effect, 
concedes all that a believer in the modern doctrine of philo- 
sophical necessity would contend for—namely, that what is com- 
monly described as the consciousness of liberty is nothing but the 
condition of a man who does not know his own mind. “ Liberty 
of will,” says Taylor, “is like the motion of a magnetic needle 
towards the North, full of trembling and uncertainty, till it 
be fixed in the beloved point; it wavers as long as it is free, and 
is at rest when it can choose no more” (xiv. 286). Freedom, 
according to this, is only the sense of uncertainty of which we 
are conscious whilst we are employed in weighing motives. 
There are, however, abundant indications in other parts of the 
chapter that Taylor did not perceive the full force of the line of 
thought towards which his rhetoric pointed; but it is needless to 
insist upon this. He goes on to point out (what no doubt is true) 
that voluntary actions only are moral, and he then proceeds to the 
question whether any voluntary acts can be indifierent (291-2), 
and decides it in the negative; an idle word is a sin because it is 
idle, and conversely men are bound (Question ii. 297-305) to 
live in a manner “ fitted to the general design of a Christian’s life,” 
and to adapt all their conduct to that end, so that every action of 
their lives may be in some degree actively good. Next, he con- 
siders how the will may act, in respect of the immediate or remote 
character of its connexion with its acts; and this involves him in 
most singular questions about ratification (305-9), “a distinction 
known in the civil law between ‘mandatum ’ and ‘ passio’ ” (310), 
(instigation by an equal and the command of a superior) and 
the question how far silence gives consent (315-8), and whether 
in any case it is lawful to permit sin; as, for instance, when 
“ Pancirone, an Italian gentleman,” gave a German ambassador 
liquor enough to get drunk “after his country fashion” (319). 
He also discusses the question of the moral guilt of accessories and 
principals in the second degree, the question how far it is lawful 
to “ make or provide the instruments which usually minister to 
sin.” Acts, he says, “which minister only to vanity and trifling 
pleasures ave of ill fame.” A Clzistian is bound to do something 
profitable to the commonwealth and acceptable to God ; but Taylor 
will not go so far as to say that aman who lives by juggling is to be 
“directly condemned for this, and said to be in a state of damna- 
tion.” Still “if he comes near a spiritual guide,” he is “to be 
called off from that which at the best is good for nothing ” (325). 
Card-making and dice-making he regards as lawful (324), because 
in certain cases (327-333) and subject to rules (333-344) 
it is lawful to play at cards and dice. In the course of his dis- 
quisition upon this point a curious passage occurs which illustrates 
the state of knowledge of the time, and in particular the total 
vam in Taylor’s mind of any just notions of chance or proba- 
ility :— 

In these cases, I have heard from them that have skillin such things, there 
are such strange chances, such promoting of a hand by fancy and little arts 

of geomancy, such constant winning on one side, such unreasonabie losses on 
the other, and these strange contingencies produce such horrible effects that 
it is not improbable that God hath permitted the conduct of such games of 
chance to the Devil, who will order them to where he can do the most 
mischief (337). 

From the question of principal and agent Taylor passes to the 

uestion of intention, and of the degree of moral guilt which may 

involved in it. ‘There are six steps in the “ production of a 
sin” (344)—1. The inclination of the will; 2. The will arresting 
itself upon the tempting object ; 3. The will being pleased with 
the thought of it; 4. Desiring to do it, but “ not clearly and 
distinctly, but upon certain conditions, if it were lawful,” &c. ; 


he proceeds, by the help of odd scholastic ingame. about 
formal and material guilt (348-356), to consider how many sins 
are involved in the various mental stages through which guilt 
passes. He gets here into the most singular refinements. “If the 
course of the outward act” is interrupted and resumed, there is 
more than one sin or virtuous act. A man who brings up an 
orphan “ does often sleep and often not think of it, and hath many 
occasions to renew his resolution.” If he delights in it, and chooses 
toties quoties, he does so many distinct acts of charity. But 
each intention must produce some effect. “ Titius intends to give 
Caius a new gown at the calends,” but forgets. His first inten- 
tion is thrown away; and if, upon a new intention, he does give 
him a gown at the calends, he is credited with only one act of 
charity, not two :— 
If a man against his will nod at his prayers, and awakening himself by 
his nodding, proceed in his devotion, he dues not pray more than once, 
because the first intention is sufficient to point his prayer. But if he falls 
asleep overnight, and sleeps till morning, his morning prayer is upon a new 
account, and the will must renew her act, or there is antes done. 
This is a good illustration of the absurd consequences which 
flow from the view which Taylor always takes of the will, as being 
a sort of subordinate man. It is followed by an inquiry into the 
cases in which an involuntary effort, proceeding from a voluntary 
cause, is imputed to the agent (356-67). By this Taylor means 
the case of a man who gets drunk, in order that when drank he 
may sin without restraint, in which case he says the sin consequent. 
on the drunkenness, as well as the drunkenness itself, is imputed. 
But it is otherwise if the consequence was not foreseen or designed, » 
in which case the consequences of drunkenness have their mo 
effect as aggravations of the drunkenness, not as substantive offences 
(380-6) ; and so as to other cases of negligence. This second part 
of the rule forms part of an inquiry into the effects of ignorance 
upon guilt. In relation to this matter, ‘laylor handles incidentally, 
as is his manner, very large questions. He begins by asking of what. 
men may lawfully be ignorant (364)? No man, he says, can be. 
“innocently ignorant of that which all the nations of the world. 
have ever believed and publicly professed, as that there is a God— 
that God is good, and just, and true; that he is to be worshipped ; 
that we must do no more wrong than we are willing to suffer,” &. 
No Christian can be innocently ignorant of that which the 
Catholic Church teaches, but upon points on which Christians 
differ “a man may innocently be ignorant” (365). This gives a 
wonderfully wide license in such matters. He distinguishes 
ignorance as being invincible, probable (368), and vincible (372), 
and dwells at length upon the effect of infancy, in relation to 
which he makes a characteristic remark. We cannot tell exactly 
when children become responsible for their sins, Probably they 
are not aang so severely as men. “ When God does not impute 
their follies to damnation, it may be he will impute them so tar 
as to cause a sickness or an immature and hasty death” (377). 
One Anastasius Sinaita appears to have been better informed. . 
He says, according to Taylor, “ Sometimes God imputes sins to 
boys from twelve years old and upwards.” He does not mention 
irls. 
: From the case of ignorance Taylor passes to that of fear and - 
violence, and their efiects upon contracts and other actions, as to 
which he says very little, at considerable length (389-398). ‘The 
most characteristic of his doctrines is that a promise to a thief or 
bandit should be kept, “ because, he being an outlaw and rebel 
against all civil laws, and in a state of war, whatever you promise 
to him you are to understand according to that law under which 
then you are, which is the law of nature and force together.” 

The rest of the fourth part of the book consists of an inquiry 
(398-414) into the final cause of human actions, the summwn 
bonum or ideal by which all human conduct ought to be regulated, 
which, he says, is the glory of God. It is not, however, unlawful 
to add to this master motive “ temporal regards for ends of 
profit, pleasure, or honour,” though they must be kept in the 
second place. However, the love of God itself is not absolutely 
disinterested. “ There was no love of God ever so abstracted b 
any command or expressed intention of God as to lay aside ail 
intuition of that reward” (411). This is a good instance of the 
spiritual and intellectual seesaw between various points of view 
which is one of Taylor’s great characteristics. 

Upon this part of the work we may observe in general that it 
is obscured and falsified throughout by a complete absence of trie 
philosophy or real knowledge of the constitution of man, and that 
it is in fact nothing more or less than an elaborate attempt to 
apply legal conceptions to a subject-matter to which they have a 
very distant relation, Under Taylor's circumstances, this was 
inevitable. The problem continuaily before him is, under what 
conditions will God punish men for sins of thought or act? and his 
constant tacit assumption is, that God will follow, at all events to 
a great extent, the principles of the civil law. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the almost idolatrous admiration with which the 
leading writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries regarded 
law, or than the manner in which they overlooked the defects 
inherent in all law, especially the great leading defect, that it 
involves the necessity ot deciding for practical pur what are 
in reality indeterminate and indeterminable problems. This is 
closely connected with the notion of innate ideas which Taylor 
held so strongly, and which was universal in his time. If you 
believe that a maxim like “ Contracts must be kept” is a first 
truth by which particular cases may be decided, you run of course 
into argumentations like the one quoted above about the robber. 


5 Desire to do it unconditionally; and, 6. Execution, Having 
escribed these stages of guilt with much sagacity and ingenuity, 


It is not till you have learnt that the general rule is only a 
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summary mode of expression, generalized from a number of par- 
ticular cases, that you can see that it throws no light upon cases 
which were not taken into account when it was formed, and that 
their solution must depend upon different principles. 

Such is Taylor's view of the questions which lie at the root of 
ethics. We uow pass to the body of his system. ‘The Virst Book 
(xi. 369; xii. 190) is entitled Of Conscience, the Kinds of it, and 
the General Lules of conducting them. It treats successively of the 
rule of conscience in general (x, 369-427), of the right or sure 
conscience (xi. 427-511), the contident or erroneous conscience 
(xii. 1-31), the probable or thinking conscience (xii. 31-118), 
the doubtful conecience (xii, 118-172), and the scrupulous con- 
scieuce (xii. 172-190). It is a most tedious inquiry, eloquent 
in the wrong places, abounding in distinctions which are of no real 
use, aud above ull, tounded on no clear perception of the difliculties 


-or nature of the questions to be discussed. 


We have already referred to the detinition of conscience, to the 
way in which it is personified, and to the diffireut senses in which 
the word is used; but the observation may be extended to other 
faculties. Man, in Taylor's philosophy, is a being full of little 
men, named Will, Conscience, Reason, &c., each of whom has his 
own peculiar province and powers. — It is obvious that any quan- 
tity of ingenuity can be displayed in settling the preceuence 
between imaginary persons by the rules of the civil law, and 
in illustrating it by cases handled by casuists, Simplifying the 
matter as far as possible, and translating Taylor into modern 
language, the substance of what he says appears to be as follows:— 
As to conscience in general, it is a fact that men judge of the 
moral character of their own and other people’s actions, aud have 
in their own minds rules by which they torm those judgments. 
‘These rules are, in some sense or other, the voice of God to the 
soul, even when they are wrong. If the judgments founded on 
them correspond with “ the law of God or Gou’s will signified to 
us by nature or revelation” (381), and known by various names, 
such as “the law of nature, the consent of nations, right reason, 
the Decalogue, the Sermon of Christ, the canons of tue apostles, 
the laws, ecclesiastical and civil, of princes aud ,overnors,” they 
are right. Jf not, they are wrong. Inany event they regulate our 
conduct and influence our feelings, and so impose the powerful 
sauction of self-approval or self-condemnation upon every action 
of our lives, 

These judgments form a “right and true conscience” when 
they are nght, and are known to be so; and they may be known to 
be right by reason, the operation of which is by three steps 
(439 seq.). In the first place, we have “‘ first notices’ of things 
abstract, of principles, and the primo intelliyibilia.” Next, we have 
“ «discourse, that is, such consequents and emanations which the 
understanding draws from her first principles.” Lastly, we have 
faith, which is the assent of the understanding to evidence. 
In a word, conscience is our opinion of our own conduct, which is 
te be regulated by reason from which faith is derived. his is 
pure rationalism, but Taylor (more sue) narrows it by saying 
that, as geometrical propositions are not proved by moral philo- 
soply, so revelation 1s nut proved by a natural argument, but by 
“ principles proper to the inquisition.” What those principles 
are, or where or how they are to be got, he does not say. ‘Lhis 
rationalism with stones in its shoes (442-449), weak for purposes 
of aflirmation, strong for purposes of demal, is pre-eminently 
characteristic of Taylor, but he contrives, by a series of devices 
and more or less adroit beggings of the question, to assign their 
usual provinces to faith auu reason on grounds about as plausible 
as usual, Reason, however, gets a considerably larger shure than 
is allowed to it by many writers. 


A great deal of curious disputation follows as to the effect 
of kuowing that a given thiug is right. Two of the most 
chivacteristic arguments may be shortly referred to :—First, 
May you promote a true opinion by bad reasons? Is it 
lawful “for a good end for preachers to aflright men with 
panic terrors, aud to create tears that have no ground; as 
to tell them if they be liars their faces will be deformed?” &c. 
(489). Answer—* A preacher or governor may affright those that 
are under him, and deter them from sin, by threatening them with 
anything that may probably happen.” For instance, he may tell 
sacrilegious people that it is probable they will die childless, or 
* be atilicted with the gout,” or ‘have an ambulatory life,” &e. ; 
but he must not threaten a Judgment which implies a miracle, as, 
for instance, that if a sinner in England profanes the sacrament, 
“a tiger shall meet him in the churchyard and tear him.” More- 
over, he must not be “ too decretory aud determinate,” and must 
only threaten and not prophecy, “lest the whole dispensation 
become contemptible.” Seconuly, How are you to act if you 
know the truth in one capacity and not in another? A judge 
knows a man to be innocent who, nevertheless, is proved to be 
guilty according to the rules of law. How is the judge to act? 
‘Laylor, in opposition as he says to the schoolmen, holds that he 
must acquit. He confines (499, &c.) this, however, to cases of 
life and death, In matters of property (510) a judge may give 
an unjust sentence if the proof required by the law 1s produced, 
though again his knowledge that it is unjust may justify him in 
favouring the right side * 1m all the ways that are permitted him.” 
It is worth observing that throughout tbe whole oi this discussion 
the judge whom ‘faylor has before him is an abstract judge, 
bound by abstract rules of evidence more or less like those of the 
civil law. He does not perceive that the question cannot even be 
properly stated till you know specifically the nature of the pro- 


cedure of which you are speaking, and the part assigned by it to 
the “yon vaguely called a judge. 
The erroneous conscience is treated of next after the right 


‘conscience. No chapter in the book shows so well as this the 


mischief of regarding conscience as a separate thing. The erro- 
neous conscience binds, we are told, because it “elways has the 
same commission, as being the same faculty” (13). Throughout 
the chapter Taylor recoguises three parties to tlie morality of an 
action—God, the conscience, and the man, who is bound to obe 
both God and his conscience. This, of course, produces inextyj- 
cable confusion. The following passages will illustrate this ;— 

Conscience is God’s creature, bound to its lord and maker by ali the rights 
of duty and perfect subordination, and therefore cannot prejudice the right 
and power of its lord; and no wise man obeys the orders of a magistrate 
against the express law of his king, or the orders of a captain against the 
command of a general; and therefure neither of conscience, which is God’s 
messenger, against the purpose of the message with which God las intrusted 
it (xii. 7.8). . . The sum is this. God is supreme, and conscience is his 
vicegerent and subordinate. Now it is certain that the law of an iuferior 
cannot bind against the command of a superior when it is known. But 
when the superior communicates the notices of his will by that inferior and 
not otherwise, the subject is to obey that inferior, and in so doing he obeys 
both, But the vicegerent is to answer for the misinformation, and the con- 
science for its error, according to the degree of its being culpable. 


All such questions become simple enough if we remember that a 
man and his conscience are one, and not two, and that the case of 
an erroneous conscience is only another name for a bond Jide error 
of judgment. In whut cases it is expedient to accept Lond fide 
error of judgment as an excuse for crime or moral wrong is an 
intelligible question. How much God and man will condemn 
a man for being mistaken, still more how much either or both 
ought to condemn him, and what “ ought ” means in such a con- 
nexion, are perfectly insoluble questious, whici, however, ‘Taylor 
seems to have been fecling after with a view to a solution. 

‘The “ probable or thinking conscience” is next discussed. It 
means the case of a man who has to act upon probabilities. The 
most remarkable part of Taylor’s treatment of it is the illustration 
which he gives of moral certainty. It is given in the shape of a 
statement of the historical evidences of Christianity, not ultoge- 
ther unlike the one which is inserted in the second part of Butler's 
Analoyy (xii. 39-67). It is rhetorical and weak, giving the im- 
pression that ‘Laylor had never met with any serious argument on 
the other side, and that he accordingly wrote off his own statement 
currente calamo. It contains at least one express contradiction 
within four pages. He says— 

What the histories of that age reported as a public affair, as one of the 
most eminent transactions of the world . . . that which was not done 
in a corner, but was thirty-three years and more in acting . . . is so 
certain that it was that the defenders of it need not account it a favour to 
have it presupposed (39, 40). 

A little after, he says (43) “This blessed Person . . . 

yet pleased for thirty years together tolivean humble . . . 
a pious, and an obscure life.” How then can the events of his 
lite have been a “public affair” . . . “thirty-three years 
and more in acting” ? It is worth notice that Taylor through- 
out regards the miracles as proofs of the divinity of Christ. It 
does not appear to occur to him that the truth of the miracles 
is the very issue to be proved. Few things would be more curious 
than to trace the gradual change of tone and topic which may 
be observed in the great evidential writers from Grotius thro 
Taylor and Baxter io Butler, Lardner, and Paley, and so to the 
writers of our own day upon the same subject. 

The rest of the discussion about the probable conscience (xii. 67- 
go) isa cumbrous and intricate way of saying that, in the absence 
of certainty, probability should be followed, and that, where there 
are opposite probabilities, we must look to the specific con- 
sequences of the action, which may be of such a nature that it is 
wise to act upon a very slender probability. ‘The last part of this 
proposition is illustrated by an odd case. A man’s wile is “ sur- 
prised by a Turk’s man of war,” and said to have been killed. 
* When the sorrow for this accident had boiled down,” the hus- 
band marries “a maid of Brescia.” After some years tle second 
wife hears that the first wife is alive at Malta, but before her 
husband hears of it she hears again that the woman at Malta 
has died. “The question now arises whether . . . it be 
required that the persons already engaged should contract anew. 
That anew contract is necessary is universally believed, and is 
almost certain, for the contrary opinion is aflirmed by very few, 
and relies upon but trifling motives.” The woman, therefore, 
ought to get her husband to marry her again. “ But now the 
difficulty arises, for her husband is a vicious man, and hates her, 
. . + and wishes her dead,” and so is sure not to cousent, In 
this case, says Taylor, “it is lawful for her to follow that little 
probability of opinion, which says that the consent of one is sufli- 
cient for the renovation of the contract.” This appears to us a 
dishonest evasion of a superfluous technical diflicuity. A person 
must be unwise who felt any hesitation, under the circumstances, 
about the moral innocence of continuing to cohabit; but if she 
did, it would clearly be her duty to act upon what was probably 
the right opinion. ‘To act upon a slight probability because you 
have no better guide may be wise in certain cases, but to act 
upon a slight probability in opposition to a greater probability, 
because the slight probability is on the side of one’s inclinations, 
is only a dishonest way of taking your inclinations as the guide of 
your conduct. It is characteristic of Taylor's disingenuity to miss 
this distinction. 

The doubtful conscience (xii. 118) is next considered. It differs 
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from the probable conscience, as far as we can understand, only in 
being rather more doubtful. Taylor's inquiry into it is divided 
jnto eight rules, such as “a negative doubt binds only to caution 
and observance.” “A privative doubt cannot of itself hinder a 
man from acting what he is moved to by an extrinsic argument or 
inducement that is in itself prudent or innocent.” What “nega- 
tive” and “privative” doubts are is not explained. There are 
other rules of a very technical and needlessly cumbrous kind. The 
only one which possesses much real interest is the last (140). 
« When two precepts contrary to each other meet together about 
the same question, that is to be preferred which binds most.” 
This relates to such questions as whether a man may be advised 
to commit a less offence in order to keep him from committing a 
greater—to pick a pocket instead of committing robbery with 
violence, Under certain conditions Taylor thinks he may, and 
upon this question takes occasion to examine at len the 
question about doing evil that good may come. It is a most 
remarkable and audacious passage, and deserves notice, both as an 
illustration of the occasional vigour of Taylor’s rationalism, and as 
aspecimen of the manner in which the most vigorous and auda- 
cious speculations might be reconciled with strict orthodoxy as 
formerly understood :— 

There can be no dispute [says Taylor] that it is highly unlawful to do 
evil for a good end. St. Paul’s words are decretory and passionate in the 
thing (xii. 158). . . . However, though this be clear and certain, yet I 
doubt not but all the world does evil that good may come of it, and though 
all men are of St. Paul’s opinion, yet all men do not blame themselves when 
they do against it. . . . first, if we look in Scripture, we shall find that 
divines eminently holy have served God by strange violences of fact (159). 
He refers to David, Elijah, Jehu, and others, In government 
all princes knowingly procure their rights by wrong. . . . We make 
children vainglorious that they may love noble things (160), . . . Pre- 
scription doth transfer right, and confirms the putative and presumed in 
defiance of the legal and proper (161). . . . All princes think them- 
selves excused if, by inferring a war, they go to lessen their growing neigh- 
bours (161). . . . Who will not tell a harmless lie to save the lite of his 
friend (162)? . . . When the judges are corrupt, we think it fit to give 
them bribes to make them do justice (162). 

The most remarkable illustration of all, however, is given in these 
striking words :— 4 

The rules of war and the measures of public interest are not to be esti- 
mated by private measures, and therefore, because this is unlawful in private 
intercourses, it must not be concluded to be evil in the public. For human 
afiairs ave so intricate and entangled, our rules so imperfect, so many neces- 
sities supervene, and our power is so limited, and our knowledge so little, 
and our provisions so short-sighted, that those things which are, in private, 
evils, may be public goods (163). 

The line of thovght thus vigorously taken leads obviously enough 
straight towards the great question of morals—What, after all, 
is the real meaning of good and evil? It was not in Taylor's 


* nature to face and work out to the bottom such a problem as this. 


He contents himself rey a of “ evils 
morality ” (164) and “evils in nature” (165), “evils properly 
and “by accident,” “by our fault,” the 
faults of others,” the “ material part,” the “ formality of action” 
(168), and the like, and ends thus :—The sum is this—whatsoever 
is forbidden by the law under which we stand, and, being weighed 
by its own measures, is found evil, that is in a matter certainly 
forbidden, not from any outer and accidental reason, but for its 
natural or essential coutrariety to reason and the law of God, that 
may not be done or procured for any end whatsoever ; but what is 
evil in some circumstances may be good in others, and what is 
condemned for a bad effect by a good one may be hallowed.” All 
this is a mere fog of words until we assign a definite meaning to 
the word “evil,” and hardly any passage in the whole book will 
better exemplify either the nature or the incurable weakness of 
Taylor's method. 

The last variety of conscience which Taylor considers is the 
scrupulous conscience. The whole may be summed up ina ie 
pretty simile, which is a good illustration of Taylor’s wit, and wi 
which we will conclude this article :— 

A scrupulous conscience . . . is like a woman handling of a frog or a 
chicken, which all their friends tell them can do them no hurt, and = are 
convinced in reason that they cannot, they believe it and know it, and yet 
when they take the little creature into their hands they shriek, and some- 
times hold fast, and tind their fears confuted, and sometimes they let go, and 
find their reason useless (177). 

On a future occasion we hope to give an account of the two 
remaining books, which discuss the whole question of different 
kinds of laws and their authority. 


NICHOLAS’S PEDIGREE OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.* 


NOTHER volume to prove that Englishmen are Welshmen, 
but this time happily without any further attempt to prove that 
Welshinen are either Jews or Greeks, Mr. Nicholas is a manifest 
Welshman himself, and he of course assumes, even in his title- 
ge, that Welshmen are necessarily the “aborigines” of our 
island. ‘There is something remarkable in the appearance, one 
after another, of so many books on the subject, and all of them 
taking the wrong and unscholarlike view of it. We cannot help 
connecting the fact with something of which we have heard in a 


* The Pedigree of the English People: an Argument, Historical and 
Scientific, on english Ethnology, showing the Progress of Race-Amalgamation 
in Britain from the Earliest Times, with ew reference to the Incorporation 
of the Celtic Aborigines, By Thomas Nicholas, M.A., Ph.D., F.G.S., &c. 
Second Kdition. London: Longmans & Co, 1868, 


hazy kind of way about a prize for an essay on the Origin of the 
English People, offered, we believe, by some Eisteddfod or other. 
If we have got up our story right, the whole thing fell to the 

und between two stools. On the one hand, the prize was 
offered by an Eisteddfod; therefore no real scholar wrote for it. 
On the other hand, the founders had —_—— really es 
judges in the ms of Lord Strangford and Archdeacon Jones. 
With them of course mere Eisteddfodic talk was not likely 
to pass muster, so nobody got the prize at all, We rather 
think that the process was spread over two years, and that 
two successive sets of aspirants were doomed to disappointment. 
At any rate we cannot help suspecting that wwe volumes 
which have come before us lately are given to the world by 
way of appeal to the public from judges who unluckily knew 
too much. We may be wrong, but it looks very like it. We 
see no other way of accounting for this remarkable abundance 
of groans of the Britons at this particular time. We have had 
Mr. Pike, and we now have Mr. Nicholas, and we had our 
anonymous friend at Brighton, who did us the honour to be so 
very savage with ourselves. Nor do we at all sup that 
we have seen the last of them. British robbers lingered in East- 
Anglia as late as the days of Cnut, and we expect to have to 
fight many another fight for our Nether-Dutchmanship before we 
have done. 

As yet the two principal champions are Mr. Pike and Mr. 
Nicholas, There is one point on which we can congratulate them 
both. We believe them to be utterly wrong, but we have no 
doubt that we could at least make common cause with them 
against Mr. Keane and the Cuthites. Even the Helio-Arkites do 
not quite rival the Cuthites, and both Mr. Pike and Mr. Nicholas 
are many degrees removed from the [lelio-Arkites. Both have, 
in a kind of way, a fair knowledge of the sources for their subject ; 
Mr. Nicholas we think more thoroughly than Mr, Pike. Neither 
of them is a sound philologer; neither of them shows any real 
critical power. But Mr. Pike shows much more ingenuity, and a 
much nearer approach to ment, than Mr. Nicholas. ‘The fact 
of Mr. Nicholas being a Welshman, which Mr. Pike seemingly is 
not, cuts two ways. It k him safe from Mr. Pike’s special 
vagary about Greeks. On the other hand, Mr. Pike at least tries" 
to treat his subject in something like a scholarlike way. But 
Mr. Nicholas’s national feelings make him far more vehement 
than Mr. Pike. A great part of Mr. Nicholas’s book is taken up 
with mere impassioned exclamations, and with denunciations of 
imaginary enemies. The rest consists mainly of elaborate goin 
about to prove facts which no one ever doubted, but which do 
not go one inch towards proving the inferences which Mr. Nicholas 
draws from them. 

First of all, let us once again say what the real question is between 
ourselves and the champions of “our British Ancestors.” Let it 
never be forgotten that it is, after all, only a question of less or 
more. No nation has a “pedigree” in the sense which lawyers 
and genealogists attach to the word “pedigree.” No nation is of 
absolutely pure blood, as no language is absolutely free from the 
admixture of foreign words. We have not the least doubt that 
we had some British Ancestors. But then we have just as little 
doubt that those British Ancestors had themselves some ancestors 
who were not British, possibly some ancestors who were not Aryan 
at all. Every nation, we repeat, is mixed, though doubtless some 
nutions are more mixed than others, No conquerors ever yet 
brought about the absolute literal extermination of any people 
above the rank of savages. We do not doubt that, at the time of 
the English Conquest, many of the conquerors took Welsh wives 
or concubines. e do not doubt that here and there, even in 
Kent or Norfolk, an exceptionally lucky Welshman contrived 
to weuther the storm. But then we have just as little doubt 
that all this happened just in the same way when the fore- 
fathers of the Cymry entered the island in some unrecorded 
age. In both cases a foreign element must have been intro- 
duced from among the conquered. So again, in each case, a 
foreign element was at a later time introduced by fresh con- 
querors. The Briton was conquered by the Roman, the English- 
man was conquered by the Norman. In neither case does as | 
one pretend that there was any extermination of the conquered, 
and there must have been a large infusion of the blood of the 
conquerors. All that we say is that in neither case has the 
infusion from the side either of conquerors or conquered been 
enough seriously to modify the national being. Asa matter of 
scientific precision, the Englishman is not a pure Englishman, but 
then neither is the Welshman a pure Welshman. For all prac- 
tical and historical purposes, the Welshman is a Welshman, and 
also the Englishman is an Englishman. One nation is probably 
about as pure as the other. Nations purer than either may pro- 
bably be found in parts of the world where men have moved but 
little and have had but little to do with other people. Probably 
each is as pure as any other nation that has gone through the 
successive migrations and revolutions which have affected Kurope 
during the last two thousand years. 

This is our view; we may be mistaken, but we do not wish to 
be misunderstood. We believe that the slaughter and expulsion 
of the British inhabitants of those parts of Britain which were 
conquered up to the end of the sixth century was so great that it 
may fairly be called extermination. We do not believe that it 
was an extermination in the same literal sense in which a later 

eneration of Englishmen has exterminated the savages of Tasmania, 

e shall be glad to change the word extermination, a long Latin 


word, for a shorter and more English word, if we can tind one 
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that will do. All that we mean is that, though there was some 
Celtic infusion, both into our blood and into our language, that 
infusion was not large enough seriously to affect the historical 
personality of the English nation. 

Mr. Nicholas seems to us to be, through a great part of his 
book, fighting with a shadow. Every three or four pages he stops 
to declaim against “School Histories,” by which the English 

outh are taught—in plain words that they are English and not 
elsh. We had always thought that it was we, and not Mr. 
Nicholas, who had to complain of the “School Histories.” Per- 
haps Mr. Nicholas knows more of the School Histories than we 
do, but most certainly people in general have got, either from the 
School Histories or from some other quarter, notions which come 
far nearer to Mr. Nicholas’s notions than to ours. Do we not 
spend our lives in trying to convince a stiff-necked generation that 
glishmen existed before 1066, and the “Saxons” were not 
some strange folk quite different from ourselves? We had always 
thought that the mass of people in this island felt a patriotic glow 
when they looked at the picture of the true Britons resisting the 
landing of Cesar, that they had a deep sympathy with King 
Arthur and very little sympathy with Hengest or Cerdic. But 
Mr. Nicholas’s complaints make us look up. Very likely things 
are not so bad as we thought. Mr. Nicholas is greatly indignant 
on the ground that most people think pretty much as we do. 
We certainly had not found out the fact for ourselves, but we 
shall be delighted to believe it on Mr. Nicholas’s authority. 

We are a good deal amused at the argument on which he seems 
to rely most triumphantly. This is no other than that certain 
shires of Wessex were known as the Wealh-cyn, that Welshmen 
lived as West-Saxen subjects, and had their place in the scale 
of society guaranteed to them by West-Saxon law. We really 
can only say, “Quis dubitavit?” No one has taken more pains 
in setting forth this fact than Mr. Freeman, whom we suppose Mr. 
Nicholas would look on as a pretty strong champion of extermina- 
tion. We have ourselves set forth the fact more than once in our 
own columns, and we have compared the Welsh part of England 
with the Wendish part of Germany. We have pointed to Devon- 
shire and Mecklenburg as both being examples of a country not 
strictly Teutonic but only Teutonized. And now Mr. Nicholas 
trots out the Wealh-cyn, as if it were a great discovery which 
would prove us all to be Welshmen on the spot. Does not Mr. 
Nicholas see that, if three or four shires of England were known 
distinctly as the Welsh country, it is the strongest of all argu- 
ments to show that England in general was not a Welsh country ? 
We think that Mr. Nicholas does not mention the fact, seemingly 
so much more to his purpose, of the British robbers in East- 
Anglia so late as the days of Cnut. But even this really tells 
against him. We do not know whether a few Britons had, 
through all those ages, maintained their independence in the fens, 
or whether they were runaway slaves, in fact maroons. But in 
any case they were people who stood apart, as Britons, from the 
Angles and Danes of the country ; they are so far an evidence that 
the East-Angles were East-Angles and not Welshmen. 

Mr. Nicholas is a man of large faith ; he believes in the Triads; 
he believes in Ingulf; he even believes in Richard of Cirencester 
“De Situ Britannie.” He has views about the Cymry and 
their migrations, and he ventures to pronounce the sure etymology 
of the name given by Zeuss to be “ very fanciful and misleading.” 
This is, to say the least, bold. All philologers accept Zeuss’s ex- 
planation of the name Cymry as meaning “ natives,” “ inhabitants 
of the land,” the name being evidently taken up in opposition to 
the English invaders. But Mr. Nicholas is not a philologer, as he 
proves divers times. We will say that he tries to be one, but he 
dees not succeed. He is bold enough to tell his Welsh friends 
that their language, as now spoken, is far from pure, and that 
many words have got into it from Latin and English. But his 
list of such words is a misleading jumble of words of very different 
kinds and dates. Some strike us as cognate, and not Fabel at 
all. And of those that are derived, many have been derived at all 
manner of different times. Jfés, a ditch, is most likely from fossa. 
But it is ridiculous to put a word like this, as old doubtless as the 
Roman occupation, alongside with some modern Welshman’s 
awkward attempt to say “impossible,” which seems to have 
produced the odd-looking and odd-sounding word “ ammbhosibel.” 
One might as well put “ street ” and “ interpellation ” together as 
alike instances of a Latin element in English. Mr. Nicholas is, 
however, not wholly without attempts at a higher style of philo- 
logy. He gives us a list of ““Cymbric words sometimes derived 
from Latin, &c., but which seem to proceed from Aryan etymons,” 
&e. &e. Oneis gwen or gwyn, “ white, fair, beautiful,” from which 
he tells us that the English Caén, Queen, Quean, is “ clearly bor- 
rowed.” “The primitive sense of white is lost” in the English. 
We need hardly tell anybody that Cwéx, and the Danish 
cognate Kona, are cognates with the Greek yf. On the 
other hand, how on earth can the Greek cadévy have anything 
to do with the English Wool? Or what has the Latin diver to 
do with the Teutonic root which comes out in lore, learn, and 
cognate words? Does not Mr. Nicholas know what liber and 
book originally meant, and how very secondary is the use which 
connects either of them with learning? Mr. Nicholas however is 
capable of improvement, which is something. In p. 375 “dagr, 
a tear,” was a word “borrowed from the Greek” édxpv. In 
p- §84 it has become an “Aryan etymon,” coupled with its Teu- 
tonic, though not with its Latin, cognates. 

When a man expects us to listen to his speculations, it is 
as well to sce what he is like among plain tacts, In p. 98 


Mr. Nicholas goes off into a wonderful rhapsody about Cesar 
Amongst other things, “ he succeeds, wins his way to the Dicta- 
torship, obtains the great victory of Pharsalia, struggles up the 
se of power till he is created Pontifex Maximus.” Then he js 
killed, and Mr. Nicholas declaims over his body. Mr. Nicholas 
seemingly thinks that Caesar became Pontifex Maximus after the 
great cy of Pharsalia, Twice does he repeat (pp. 118, 286) 
the old fable that the name of England was introduced by a 
“statute” of Ecgberht, which seems to have been very slow in 
taking effect. He tells us in p. 131, that when William visited 
England in 1051, “Normans commanded the fleet at Dover, 
Norman soldiers commanded the forts at Canterbury, Norman 
Captains and Bishops came to salute him.” The last assertion of 
the three is likely enough, but we find nothing like it in “ Roger 
de Hoveden’s Annales,” to which Mr. Nicholas sends us. In the 
next page, ‘‘ Many battles were fought between the two brothers” 
—Harold and Tostig. In P. 241 Fethanleah is still “a place 
identified by some with Frethern;” and in p. 364 Mr. Nicholas 
asks “ Why should there be a shore called Litus Suxonicum 
at all in Britain except as the result of Saxon descent and Saxon 
settlement?” These two last are almost enough to show that Mr, 
Nicholas, like most of his class, has not gone to school to 
Dr. Guest. But we cannot help asking, where Mr. Nicholas 
tells us that the Scandinavian settlers in Gaul “ converted Neustria 
into Norman-die,” which he takes to be the exact force of the die. 
We are also anxious to know something about “ Riwallon de 
Gael, Lord of Norfolk (p. 322).” The person whom we conceive 
that he means we have always called Ralph, and the Chronicle 
says that he was an Englishman. 

Mr. Nicholas has of course a good deal to tell us about our 
heads and our hair, points which, after all these ages, we do not 
admit as proving much. Perhaps we are Welshmen after 
all, but we do not think the fact of dark hair being common 
in England proves it. There were the same sort of differences 
in these matters eight or nine hundred years back that there 
are now. One man was the Black and the other man was the 
White. Nor will it do to — the Black man was necessaril 
a Welshman, or more of a Welshman than the White man. 
anybody ought to be blue and yellow and white, it was one who 
boré the Scandinavian name of Swend. Yet Domesday helps us 
to a Swend the Swart, and we are far, on the other hand, trom 
being convinced that all Britons were necessarily dark-haired. 
Still Mr. Nicholas may be right after all; but we should be more 
likely to be convinced by his arguments if he would abstain from 
gross blundering about the campaigns of Tostig and from apo- 
strophes over the dead body of Cesar. 


FOUL PLAY.* 


oo of our readers are probably acquainted with fragments 
of this novel already. ‘They have taken it up at intervals, 
attracted perhaps by a startling picture of sailors with haggard 
eyes and gleaming knives. They have read the exciting chapter 
explanatory of the woodcut, which ends— 
The knife descended. 
But not upon that cowering figure. 

And perhaps their curiosity may have led them to follow the 
strange scenes after Robinson Crusoe, to which this thrillin 
passage is a fitting prelude. Those who have gone so far wil 
absolve us from the task of criticism; their only curiosity will 
be to know how a book constructed of such fragments can 
be put together as a whole. To which we can only reply that the 
defects come out, as might be expected, more strongly in the 
whole than in the detached bits. When you have a week to 
speculate upon the direction which the knife will take, the sus- 
pense may be pleasing; when you have only to turn a page to 
solve the riddle, the childishness of the expedient becomes unplea- 
santly obvious. We feel the absurdity of two authors of undeniable 
power elaborately constructing these little mines to spring upon 
the reader at the end of every other chapter. Every now aud 
then there is some forcible writing to remind us of Mr. Charles 
Reade'’s happier efforts, but a plot which goes off in a series of 
little explosions, like an ill-regulated display of fireworks, may 
make us laugh, but spoils any serious etlect. To such of our 
readers as have not yet studied this strange production, what 
we have said will indicate the general nature of the book. 
If they have a preference for serious art, for careful repre- 
sentations of life and character, for delicate humour, or even 
for a well-constructed plot, they will hardly care to read through 
it; at least their taste will be offended much more irequently 
than it will be gratified, If, on the other hand, they like 
a novel which is apparently written in a constant flow of bois- 
terous spirits, in which the authors first try to execute a bit 
of genuine work and then indulge in extravagant parody of 
themselves, they may be recommended to Foul Play. We can 
promise them a good many hearty laughs, though we never quite 
know whether the absurd effect is intentional or accidental. And 
perhaps, after all, they would get the same amount of amusement 
given more frankly from the ingenious novel of Chikkin Hazard, 
as published in the pages of Punch. The only objection to that 
performance is that it is an attempt to burlesque what is sufli- 
ciently burlesque in itself; and perhaps humour is better appre- 


* Foul Play. By Charles Reade and Dion Boucicault. London: Brad- 
bury, Evans, & Co, 1868. 
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ciated when, as in the original, it is given with a comparatively 
ve face. 

Without affecting to take so eccentric a performance too 
seriously, we may make a few remarks upon the execution. Of 
the two parts into which Foul Play is divided, we very much 

refer that which is devoted to the desert island. The adventures 
which occur to the lady and her lover are of course ludicrous 
enough if we try to read them twice. But the very essence of 
such a story is that it is only meant to be read once. If we begin 
to reason and to calculate, we are lost; we must follow the clue 
which the authors give us, and take for granted that the startling 
incidents which happen on our way are really natural under 
the circumstances, If we venture to pick the story to pieces 
—to ask why this and that and the other thing did not happen, 
which we — have expected on a cool examination—we are 
soon disgusted. The adventures are not contrived so as to satisfy 
our reason, but so as to amuse us for the time ; and we should be 
far too exacting if we insisted upon the fulfilment of two condi- 
tions so hard to reconcile. Thus, for example, the great object 
of a lady and gentleman landed together upon a desert island 
is naturally to get out of it again. The original hero of all 
such stories—Robinson Crusoe himself—set to work to accom- 
plish his escape in the way which, we may venture to say, any 
reasonable being would have adopted. e began laboriously 
to make a canoe, although when the time came for using it he 
found unexpected difficulties. Mr. Robert Penfold and Miss 
Rolleston were so far better off than Crusoe that they had a 
boat ready made to their hands, and that their island supplied 
them with everything they wanted at a moment’s notice. They 
had only to ask for oil or pitch or ink or soap or food or 
clothes, and the required articles turned up. It is obvious that 
under these circumstances they would have collected provisions, 
and set to work preparing for a voyage. Indeed, when Mr. 
Penfold is left alone on the island—a circumstance, by the way, 
which the authors find the greatest difficulty in justitying—this 
is what he immediately does. He of course discovers that the 
island grows corks, which have only to be fitted round the 
boat to make it safe in any weather, and straightway he sails 
comfortably away. Instead of this, as long as the lady is 
with him, he goes on meditating profoundly on the tremendous 
problem, how “to diffuse intelligence from a fixed island over 
a hundred leagues of ocean.” Of course he finds paper and 
pens and ink, and migratory ducks to carry his message, and 
of course the ducks carry it straight to an American ship. We 
willingly admit that this is an ingenious solution of the t va 
blem, and as Messrs. Reade and Boucicault were fully equal to 
supplying him with migratory ducks, it was the best thing he 
could do under the circumstances. But if we imagine a castaway 
couple without two skilled dramatic authors at their service, we 
should guess that the simple plan of sailing away in a boat 
would be the first thing that would occur to them. The prin- 
ciple upon which the success of this artifice depends is a very 
simple one. If a writer states an apparently difficult problem, 
and then gives a neat solution of it, few readers care to in- 
quire further; they do not observe that the man who makes 
the labyrinth finds it very easy to make the clue, and they 
take for granted that the way by which escape is effected is 
the only way possible. ‘This, for example, is the secret of Edgar 
Poe’s clever stories of detective sagacity; he manufactures 
first the evidence required, and, by working backwards, con- 
trives a chain of events which looks very ingenious to those 
who follow it out from the other end, We have no objection to 
this little device of the ducks, but it illustrates the difference 
between clever trickery and genuine work. When Robinson 
Crusoe makes a canoe so big that he can’t shove it into the water, 
we thoroughly sympathize with a blunder which we instinctively 
feel to be exactly what might occur under the circumstances, 
When Mr. Penfold catches his ducks, we may be amused, but we 
have a tacit conviction that, after all, he is only the puppet of a 
very clever showman. Defoe satisfies us by the intensity with 
which his imagination grasps the facts, and lets us look at them 
from every side. Our ingenious literary firm considers every 
situation as allording a chance for some startling stage-trick, and 
trusts to us not to come too close, or examine the machinery 
by which it is worked. We may accept the results if we 
choose, but it is on condition of recognising the flimsy nature 
of the whole construction, The same glorious indifference to 
any considerations of probability is illustwated by nearly oar 
incident on the island; aud we are quite content to laug 

without criticizing too closely. Some of these incidents, in- 
deed, show great carelessness of construction, and some in- 
jure the sentiment of the story. Thus, when Miss Rolleston is 
trusted to light the beacon in order to attract the ship sent to the 
rescue, she omits to do it. Of course, we have a startling situation 
to wiud up a chapter, and Miss Rolleston has one of several occa- 
sions for “ blushing through her whole body.” But the scene is 
obtained at the sacrifice of all truth of sentiment. Of course 
Mr. Reade would snub the presumptuous critic who ven- 
tured to question his infallible knowledge of feminine nature. 
Still we must remark that, as Miss Rolleston is represented as 
possessing marvellous strength of mind as well as body, she ought 
not to leave herself alone with her lover on the desert island 
merely because she thinks it will be awkward to go home in the 
ship with him and another lover. The strength of character is 
damaged merely to obtain one telling situation, and in a more 
serious book the mistake would be annoying. 
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As a trifling instance of the blundering which annoys us, we 
may mention the care with which we are assured that the life 
of the castaways depends upon nine Iucifer-matches which Mr. 
Penfold carries wrapped up in a piece of oilskin. We are pre- 
pared for some terrible consequences of the want of fire; but 
nothing whatever comes of it, and we can only suppose that 
the authors have forgotten all about it. This fault is most strik- 
ing in the other section of the story, in which indeed the con- 
struction seems to be very careless. We have scarcely patience 
to unravel all the watching and plotting of the detectives 
and the experts in handwriting, the diabolical manceuvr s of 
the wicked and the strange sagacity of the virtuous. No 
attempt is made to — the necessity for all the roundabout 
and covert devices which are — to work out a simple pro- 
blem ; and the most amazing incident seems to be entirely thrown 
away. We are never told why Mr. Wylie puts two thousand 
a worth of banknotes through a hole in the wall into the 

itchen of the washerwoman he is to marry, and still less why 
he afterwards puts his hand after it so as to be caught in a trap. 
We must take the incident in the spirit in which it is given, and 
fancy that the sailor mistakes a lighted kitchen in which two 
people are talking for a mysterious cavern; but the whole pe - 
formance seems to be a gratuitous experiment on our credulity. 
And, by the way, we may ask whether it is quite proper that a 
villain who has sacrificed many lives by scuttling a ship, to carry 
out an atrocious plan of robbery, should be rewarded by the hand 
of a virtuous 

The question, however, reminds us that we are taking the whole 
affair too seriously. "We are perhaps —o a rollicking piece 
of extravagant melodrama as if it were meant for a genuine work 
of art. If so, we apologize to the joint authors, and admit that 
though their novel will not bear minute inspection, it is very good 
fun in its way, and is written with plenty of spirit and energy. 
Nay, we may go further, and say that where they venture on more 
solid workmanship they are occasionally very happy. The death 
of the two rough sailors is really pathetic and affecting, and mm | 
of the characters are sketched with a good deal of force, thoug 
they are not much more than sketches. They remind us ve 
strongly of some of our old friends in Never Too Late to Mend an 
Hard Jash, and make us regret that a writer of so much vigour 
should spend his talents on a story which at its ordinary level rises 
very little above sheer buffoonery. 


A SAXON’S REMEDY FOR IRISH DISCONTENT.* 


HIS book is less what it professes to be than a reminiscence 

of Irish experiences. It is partly an Irish tour, partly a 
sketch of Irish character, partly an account of a residence in 
Ireland, and only in a small degree a recipe for the cure of Irish 
discontent. The writer seems to be an Englishman domiciled in 
Ireland, and possessed of an Irish estate. He has evidently mixed 
much with the people of the country, whose sentiments he 
expresses and in sume de shares. There is nothing very 
rofound, though there is much that is interesting, in his book. 
He has observed better than he theorizes, and uis observation 
does not always tally with the recorded and verified experience 
of others. Probably, like many other Englishmen settled in 
Ireland, he has become an unconscious partisan, and taken up 
certain “views” through indignation at some local injustice or 
meanness, of which there are many examples, but to which 
there are also many exceptions, in Ireland. At the same time 
his own experience, and the opinions of the people by whom he is 
surrounded, were worth recording. 

One of the advantages of a book of this sort is that it disabuses 
Englishmen of a very common misapprehension about Ireland. 
Most people think that the normal life of Ireland is a tissue of 
Fenian plots, varied by agrarian outrages and the assassination of 
landlords ; whereas, in truth, Irish life is very much like ordinary 
English life, only a degree or two duller. Men buy and sell, only 
in smaller quantities than with us; they till, plant, sow, manure, 
and reap, only by a more exhaustive and sloveuly —- than we 
follow. Fenianism and agrarianism are as much abnormal ex- 
crescences there as they would be with us; and there are man 
counties in which the latter is wholly unknown, and in whi 
the former has flourished only as an exotic, transplanted from 
America, and fostered by the care of Irish-American patriots. 
Our author shows clearly that the conspiracy was of American 
birth and growth; that it was conceived in America; and that its 
strength in Ireland was due to the exaggerated buncombe of the 
Irish-American soldiers, stevedores, cabmen, and servant girls, 
who filled their relations at home with awe of American greatness 
and hopes of American interference. In this ct he contirms 
Mr. Maguire’s statements as to the Irish impression of the power 
and military capacity of the United States. Had it not been for 
this, there would have been but little Fenianism in Ireland. As 
it was, the feeling which gave rise to it was dread of being left 
out in the cold on the day the great American army landed, and 
Ireland was proclaimed a Republic in alliance with the United 
States. In connexion with this subject he mentions that the 
Head-Centre Stephens is by many supposed to have given valuable 
information to the Government; and, though he does not himself 
verify this assertion, he says that so many of the conspirators did 
give information to the Government that the belief in its truth is 
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not uncommon. It is sad to contemplate the unhappy effects of a 
rising which was concocted by lies, supported by lies, and ended 
in smoke. Although it could not possibly succeed in its 
object, apprehensions of its success inflicted a real injury on the 
country :— 


English visitors who were just beginning to explore Ireland rushed home 
in haste, and during the last two seasons have not repeated their visits, 
which was the more unfortunate because those interested in Ireland’s pros- 
perity had been forming companies and building hotels on the English 
system, which were barely completed when this panic took place. Gentle- 
men who had residences in the country sought refuge in the towns; and 
even now in the counties of Wicklow, Kildare, &c., many good houses are 
untenanted for the first time these thirty years. Many farmers cultivated 
their land with a view only to immediate profit ; others got time, or gave 
bills for their rent, remarking among themselves that “ May be in three 
months’ time there might be another landlord” ; indeed, it is commonly 
reported that many properties in Ireland have been disposed of by the 
Fenians on exceedingly reasonable terms. One thing was peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of the Lrish peasantry. Every man who has a cabin in lreland 
makes a heap of manure somehow ; leaves, bog-mould, ashes, soap-suds, &c., 
supplement avimal productions in a way which would excite Mr. Mechi’s 
admiration ; his employer or some farmer or other will generally give him a 
bit of land on which to put this manure and grow a few potatoes; he will 
hardly ever sell it ; Lut when the Fenian craze began, in many parts of the 
couutry these heaps of manure were oflered for sale, the proprietors not 
feeling sure they would be able to dig the potatoes in case of civil war. 
In some districts those who had any money in the banks went and got it 
out and bid it. I know I was asked by many whether I thought the banks 
would be safe. Even farms which were vacant were not easily let except 
at a reduced rent, and in the Landed Estates Court there was a sensible 
reduction iu the prices obtained. 

‘Lhere was at the same time a diminution of confidence between man and 
man: farmers and tradesmen did not like to speak ill of the Fenians, lest 
some one in company should belong to the Brotherhood and denounce the 
offender; on the other hand, not to condemn them was to run the chance of 
being reported to the police as a suspicious character. 


As was to be expected, our author luxuriates in his description 
of Irish landlords. We have not space to quote his description of 
the varicus types. But it is worth reading. ‘The following sketch 
of Lord Screw will be recognised as true in more counties than 
one :— 


Lord Screw and all the family are Churchmen of the Irish-Protestant 
type—that is, they have a strong touch of the Puritan in their dislike of 
amusements and gaieties of all kinds; they look upon Roman Catholics, 
and especially upon priests, in a way few Lnglishmen can understand: I 
am neither exaggerating nor romancing when I say that they look upon 
every Catholic as a rebel at heart, and upon every priest as a fumentor of 
disloyalty and a secret indulger in n vices. 1 have heard these 
sentiments proclaimed over and over again, and when I first went to lreland 
1 was told L should soon find all this out for myself. 

It tullows as a matter of course that Lord Screw has no feeling whatever 
for his tenantry, or at least for such of them as are Catholics; with all men 
he is a close, hard bargainer, but when those beneath him are not of his 
way of thinking in religious matters, he views them as the Egyptians did 
the Israelites and the Spartans did the Helots: to him they are aliens in 
race, aliens in religion—e heeps them on the land as a means of producing 
money, grudging them anything more than a mere existence, and if it 
seems to him that it would be more profitable to turn small farms into 
large ones, he will clear the tenantry off his estate with no more compunc- 
tiou than is felt by an Australian settler in slaughtering kangaroos; nay, 
sometimes contrary to his own interest he will unroof a whole village 
because he has a dispute with the priest about the parish school. 

As I said before, do not think | exaggerate—this has been done. In 
another instance sume scores of poor creatures were evicted because, not 
knowing English weil, some of them had mistaken the directions of their 
landlord as to the place of meeting, not to pay rent, but to ofler him 
respect. 

Next to the Fenians I consider the Screws the most dangerous people in 
——— they are utterly impracticable, and as they hate so they 
are hated, 


His summary of the general character of this class is too sweeping 
to command universai credence. ‘That it is applicable in too many 
cases is likely enough; but the conditions ot an lish landlord’s 
life are so diilerent from those of an English la.dlord, and so 
curiously warped with all kinds of suspicions, obstructions, and 
evasious, that one cannot fairly judge of his conduct by our own 
English standards. Bearing this in mind, we may pronounce the 
following description to be overdrawn rather than wholly devoid 
of any foundation :— 


With a few exceptions, the Irish landlords, as a class, have laid out less 
mouey in usetul improvements, have been less patriotic in giving their time 
and risking their money in increasing the prosperity of communities with 
which they are intimately connected, than any public-spirited Englishman 
can conceive, 

My lips are sealed about matters in which I have acted in a public 
capacity, and the great man of my native county almost emulated Daniel 
Dancer, and, I believe, expired in the act of counting his money; but in 
Ireland 1 have been pertectly aghast at the short-sighted illiberality dis- 
played by wealthy lanuowners in dealing with works of public utility. I 


Wish some of those members of the House of Lords who speak about the 


agricultural machinery and improved breeds of cattle and sheep they have 
introduced among their tenantry, would tell us what harbours they have 
rendered more secure, what watering-places they have established, what 
towns they have benefited by introducing gas-works or water-works, by 
building convenient cottages for the labouring classes, or by fostering 
manufactures. Ll wish they would tell us where the towns are in which 
they have built market-houses, or schools, or done anything calling for the 
expenditure of time and money. 


Surely the writer does not mean to imply that the introduction of 
agricultwial machinery and improved farming-stock does not confer 
a permauent benefit on the country equal to the construction of 
harbours and gas-works? If he does, his hypothesis is discredit- 
able to his judgment, and detracts from the value of his opinion 
generally, 


cannot forbear quoting one of a type of tenants who exist ip 
Leland, but are almost, if not quite, extinct in England :— 

As a body, this class of gentleman farmers is very rich, for they spend 
nothing in comparison with their income. I have one in my mind’s eye 
now, a corpulent little gentleman, highly connected, and who had had’ a 
good education. He was putting by thousands a year, but lived in a 
manner no second-class English tradesman would consent to do: he had a 
fine house, of which the doors, windows, &c., had not been painted for 
years. You could hardly tell the original colour of the paper on the walls ; 
and the roof was in such bad condition that the rain frequently came 
through, ‘Iwo or three dirty drabs of women servants were running about, 
and at them, the lady of the house, and the children, the master swore 
continually, He had several handsome old carriages, in which the nume- 
rous hens used to lay, but which were occasionally cleaned and brought out 
in order to honour the funerals of neighbouring country gentlemen ; his 
favourite vehicle, however, was a jaunting-car, in which he drove an un- 
groomed horse at almost railway speed—ior all his nags had the gift of 
going, and he occasionally got long prices for them. 

During his drives to the neighbouring town he would often ask half a 

dozen gentlemen to dinner, and regale them on part of a sheep killed 
an hour before, and a lump of hung beef, washed down by the best Clicquot 
and some of Rutherford’s old Madeira. His farming was on a par with his 
housekeeping ; the fences grew wild and encroached on the land, which was 
never half stocked, and his sheep were always straggling over the count 
and introducing the scab—from which his flocks were seldom entirely free— 
among his neighbours’. But when he died, he left a hundred thousand 
pounds in personal property. 
It is not unreasonable to su’ that a similar slovenliness in an 
inferior class has impressed English minds with the notion that a 
greater poverty exists among the Irish farmers than is really the 
case. And of such impression the latter have not been slow to 
take advantage, both in negotiating with their landlords or agitating 
against them. 

Our quotations would be incomplete unless we also cited ourauthor’s 
opinion of the Irish clergyman and the Irish priest. He confirms 
the testimony of previous writers that the characters of both, and 
their relations to each other, are entirely changed within late years, 
‘lime was when the Lrish Roman Catholic priest was a jolly good- 
humoured fellow, a boon companion ready with his jest and his 
story, welcome in hall and cottage of Protestant and Catholic. He 
was not over-strict in his exactions or his penances, and he com- 
pounded for his want of dignity and solemnity by his charity and 
benevolence. The Protestant clergyman, too, of a former day was 
regarded, and regarded himself, rather as a gentleman of liberal 
education planted in a district of comparative barbarians whose 
religious tenets it was not his business to criticize or assail. In 
the works of charity and the genial enjoyments of the table he was 
glad to associate himself with the Romish priest of his parish. Now 
all that is changed, When the “ patent Christianity” of Clapham 
was first preached, its warmest abettors were Irishmen. ‘The 
Protestant congregations, ashamed of the spiritual Gallios who 
cared not for the ‘idolatry ” of Rome and the spread of the true 
faith, roused a spirit of propagandism among the Irish clergy. It 
was soon found that in Leinster Protestant congregations would 
listen to little else but denunciations of the errors of Rome :— 


A loud-speaking preacher who declaims about the Scarlet Woman, and 

prophesies irom signs of the times her speedy downfall from her ancient 
throne, and who demolishes all the doctrines of the Romish Church from 
which we dissent, is a far more popular man with his congregation than the 
individual who preaches charity and good will towards aid men, particu- 
larly if the latter happens to allow painted memorial windows, or departs 
in any way from old l’uritan customs. Then your Irish Protestant, besides 
being puritanical, considers himself as good as any one, and far better and 
greater than any Roman Catholic. 
While this epidemic of zeal has seized the Protestant clergy, the 
Roman Catholic priests have not escaped the infection. The 
younger men of the body are not like the seniors. They are more 
strict, unbending, zealous, professional, and Ultramontane :— 

The old-fashioned priests are menaced in two ways: a fresh, a younger, 

and more jesuitical class has arisen. ‘They are liked by the poorer class of 
Irish, for some of them have private fortunes, and they give away much ; 
they try to level distinctions of classes, and require absolute obedience from 
rich and poor alike. More than once they have opposed the candidates 
supported by the old style of priests, and in many ways have impressed 
peuple with the idea that they are cleverer, more devoted to religion, and 
more resolute to get all that the poorer classes want—or think that they 
want—than the old-fashioned sort. Farmers, you must recollect, want 
leases, low rents, and low wages, while labourers want increased pay ; thus 
the two interests are by no means identical. Now, the new style of priest 
is emphatically the friend of the labourer, while an idea is abroad that the 
old priests hold more to farmers and tradesmen. 
It is easy to see that such men may wield a great power over the 
masses of Irish Catholics; and it is perhaps quite as well that 
their authority over their flocks should be sometimes broken or 
diluted by American proclivities and Fenian aspirations. 

The following passage shows how an oe may get on 
with the Roman Catholic priests; though perhaps it may be 
doubted whether his sons, settled in Ireland, and remaining Pro- 
testants, could long preserve the same neutral relation :— 

Asa rule, Englishmen of sense and education get on very well with the 
Catholic clergy ; but such companionship is always resented by the Pro- 
testant Irish, who say we are not up to them, and warn us of all sorts of 
unexplained pitfalls. During thirteen years I have found them on my side 
in divers difficulties with tenants, &c., and any little civility or good service 
on my part has been returned fourfold; so if my old friends have been 
digging a pitfall for me all these years it must be a deep one by this time. 

There is, as we have said, much more of cursory remark and 
reminiscence than of formal suggestion in this book. And of the 
remedies which the author proposes, the principal one is the 
general establishment of leases for thirty-one years, and a sys- 


tem of partnership and compensation between landloid and 
Alter the description which we have quoted of landlords, we | 


tenant. In our view, his planus are discredited by his doubts 
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and denials of everything which has been proved over and 
over again - the most formal and patient inquiry, such as 
that of the Devon Commission, He denies the propensity of 
the small Irish tenant to underlet, to cut up his farm into minute 
sections, and to do all those things which have been the bane of 
Irish leases, the dread of Irish landiords, and the plea for evictions 
for the last fifty years. We cannot accept his opinion against the 
whole string of evidence marshalled by so recent a writer as Lord 
Dullerin. if so much of that testimony did not prove the utter 
impossibility of making Irish tenants and Irish laudlords observe 
mutual good faith, we should join with him in insisting on the 

neral concession of the terms which he proposes. But our 
objection to this compulsory reform is that it cannot be intro- 
duced with any prospect of success until Irishmen in difierent 

ades of society have learned to speak with truth and act with 
Fonesty in all the negotiations of agricultural life. When Irish 
character is altered, or rather when Irishmen’s mutual estimate 
of each other’s character has been altered, then the facility both 
of introducing leases and of dispensing with them will have been 
much enhane 


THE BIRDS OF BERKS AND BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,* 


TIOPEFUL first fruit of the encouragement of collateral 
studies at Eton has recently come to the birth in Mr, A, 
Kennedy's praiseworthy volume. Oue’s first impulse is to rub one’s 
eyes, and wonder “can this be true?” Rugby, we know, has its 
Natuial Llistory Society, and we were aware that a Natural 
llistory Collection had been started at Eton by the late Provost; 
but that hoyours in this walk of science could be gathered by an 
Etonian under tutors and governors was a thing quite undreamed 
of till lately. No one supposes, for instance, that Sir G.C. Lewis 
incd that knowledge of zoology and natural history which his 
contributions to Notes and Queries evince till long after his Eton 
days were over. But thus the world advances, and supposing the 
genius loci to be duly consulted, and the litere humaniores upheld 
for the sake of method and drill, we can conceive nothing so 
adapted to improve and soften English boyhood as the rational 
cultivation of a science which boys of old iguurantly worshipped in 
the barbarous fashion of bird-nesting. A kindly welcome is there- 
fore the bare due of a young author who ventures into print at six- 
teen, and who, if his tilling-in is now and then somewhat jejune, 
has manifested in these pages at least a creditable knowledge of 
method and arrangement. le las gone upon the plan suggesied 
by the author of the Zvologist, and classilied in tive departments 
the residents, the summer, winter, spring and autumn, and rare 
aud accidental visitors, of the counties he undertakes, rightly 
deeming that, if naturalists were forthcoming to do the same by 
other counties, the avi-launa of our isle might soon be faithfully 
tegistered. And indeed Mr. Kennedy has done his work so well 
that there is no provocation to despise his youth ; but it requires, 
evhaps, to be borne in mind that bis contribution seems to aim at 
oe an authentic enumeration of orders, races, and families, and 
little beyond; or we might perhaps find fault with omissions, 
under the head of each species, of points of particular interest 
which no book of natural history ought to be without. It is odd 
to go through a book on birds in which a description of the 
plumage and size of each bird alter its kind is the exception, 
and not the rule, and, what is more, the very rare exception. 
In such cases the best excuse for omission is to provide fathful 
portraitures of each bird, as substitutes for techuical and perhaps 
tedious data. And in four or five cases, in the book before us, this 
is done by means of well-coloured photographs. but—to come to 
minutix—we cannot help thinking that a few more specialities of 
form, habits, and nature might with advantage have been added 
to the accounts of these winged denizens ot Berks and Bucks, 
so as to render the work more sure of a place among manuals 
of ornithology, and not merely, as it will undoubtedly prove, 
a helpful list of local birds for some county historian. ‘For 
instance, the author notes the cannibal propensities of the kestrel 
and the sparrow-hawk ; but his brief notice of the marsh- 
harvier would have been cowpleter had he commemorated the 
neck-ruff which assimilates it in some degree to the owl family, 
and its cwious yearly changes of plumage. He distinguishes 
exactly between the sky-lark and the wood-lark, the latter being 
smaller and shorter of tail than the former, and having light 
brown streaks over the eyes and ear coverts (p. 29), but 
he omits mention of the sky-larks fondness for the ground, to 
which it sticks, except when soaring, by day and by night, so 
much so indeed as to be often cut off by the mowers at hay- 
harvest. Again, while fully coinciding with his praise of that 
“much-abused” bird the rook, and while always deaf te the in- 
Sidious query of the tenant who asks “ Whatam | to do with them 
black craws ?”’ we must say that candour dictates the admission 
of the real blot in them—namely, that, as their Latin name 
(Corvus frugilegus) imports, they ext grain, seeds, fruit, potatoes, 
besides acorns, walnuts, and fir-cones. As to walnuts, indeed, it is 
needless to poke for them beneath the trees that bore them, if you 
have a rookery nearer, and avail yourself of those the rooks drop. 
‘here are many similar omissions of peculiarities of particular 
birds in these pages—e.g. of the pugnacity of the robin; the land- 
rail’s cleverness at “shamming dead”; the moor-hen’s power of 
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submerging its body, and all beside its bill, under water for a length 
of time; the curious fact that the iridescence of the kingfishez’s 
colours grows dim and dull in death; and the no less curious one, 
that the red-legyed partridge, a variety introduced (as Mr. Kennedy 
mentions) to the Windsor neighbourhood by Charles IL, has the 
effect, wherever naturalized, of banishing the indigenous 
— (see Morris's British Birds, iii. 374.), much as the guinea- 
fowl when introduced in a wild state into game coverts banixhes 
the pheasant. So too, while Mr. Kennedy quotes white blackbirds 
and pied blackbirds with much exactness as to capture and captor, 
he might have enlivened his page by an anecdote or two of that 
Lird’s powers of mimicry. They mock magpies and crows, the 
hen, the barn-door cock, even the nightingale ; indeed they borrow, 
says Mr. Morris, all the best of their notes from the thrush. It 
is hard too to find only half a page about our friend the raven, 
of whose roguish tricks every one has a tale. Ilis sole virtue is 
that he is a monogamist ; the name of his vices, we fear, is legion. 
Lut we must do Mr. Kennedy the justice of extracting a good 
anecdote of his respecting a sort of cousin of the raven, the 
hooded or Royston crow, a winter visitor who vindicates the 
family talent :-— 

A friend was driving home one evening when he observed one of these 
crows feeding on a dead sheep by the roadside ; he shot it, picked it up, and 
placed it carefully at the bottom of the carriage, apparently quite dead. He 
had not proceeded far when, on hearing a noise behind him, he looked round, 
and was surprised to see the bird sitting on the backrai] of the vehicle ; on 
stretching out his hand to recapture it, to his amazement the crow flew 
away. He watched it to some distance, and as it tiew strongly and well, it 
appeared evident that the bird had been only shamming. 


The coloured photograph of this old rogue accompanies the story. 
A few such anecdotes are a wondertul relief to drier matter, 
and when our young author yields to the temptation of telling 
them he can be as amusing as he is usually statistical. He 
records one of the queerest pieces of bird-lure about a jackdaw 
which belonged to a publican near Windsor, lad its nest between 
two beer-barrels in the bar, and was devotedly fond of mine 
host. “It had,” says Mr. Kennedy, “ one very disazreeable trick ; 
having seaiched for and found several worms and spiders, it 
would fly on Mr. Griffin’s shoulder and try to force them down his 
throat, supposing, probably, he would like them as much as itself.” 
‘this Lird’s attention was 80 unique, so contrary to the vulgar 
instinct that would have prompted most feathered fowl to appro- 
priate rather than to communicate, so in accordance wiih the 
principle of “ doing as one would be done by,” that we think a 
true naturalist ought to have swallowed its “ disagreeableness,” if 
not the worms also, Of the jay’s powers of mimicry one or two 
very curious instances are cited. It has been known to call fowls 
to their food, and to imitate their noises to peifection, as well as 
to mimic the barking of the house-dog. Stranger still, however, 
is the story told of it in Bewick, who knew of one that imita 
the creaking of a saw so exactly that, though it was Sunday, the 
household tancied the carpenters were at woik. Mention of jays, 
a special Léte noire of the gamekeeper, leads us to the remembrance 
that deprecation of the wholesale slaughters committed by that 
marplot of natural history is an especial aim of Mr. Kennedy’s 
book. It is Mr. Morris, we think, who facetiously commemorates 
the keeper’s weakness for “ garnishing the gable-end of his cott 
with a sort of omithological register.” To this cause Mr, 
Kennedy attributes the increasing rarity of the sparrow-hawk and 
hen-harrier, and the fewer summer visits of the hobby falcon, 
“ Even the harmless nightjar,” he says, “ is sometimes included 
as a hawk in the museums of such worthies”; and indeed, this 
summer visitor stands but a poor chance between the gamekeepers 
who take itfor a hawk and the rustics who think it sucks the udders 
of goats and cows (p. 93). Apart from the interests of ornithology, 
there might not be very much to say for the hawk tribe, or the 
almost exterminated kite, which is undoultedly very destructive 
of game; but the keepers extend their hostility to the owl. Of the 
loug-eared owl, whose picture forms the frontispiece of this 
volume, Mr. Kennedy asserts that “for every leveiet or rabbit 
they take, they destroy twice as many rats, mice, and moles, and 
this might be proved if each specimen were examined when 
shot”; and Bishop Stanley’s story of the man who shot an owl in 
the act, as he thought, of pigeon-stealing, and found in its 
an old rat three parts dead, is a very pretty case against the game- 
keepers. It has been even debated whether owls might not prove 
better domestic mousers than cats; and the fact that a plague of 
tield-mice, ravaging the country about Bridgwater, was siayed by 
the instinctive gathering of the “short-eared owls” to the 
rendezvous of their especial prey, is a matter of history which 
speaks volumes for the solemn-looking bird in question. ‘The jay, 
which might take advantage of a saving clause on the score both 
of his beauty and his oddness, is doomed, we fear, because of his 
decided penchant for eggs and young pheasants ; and our soothin 
voiced neighbour, the wood-pigeon or ring-dove, has a specially 
hard struggle for life, seeing that, besides being destructive to 
peas and grain, it is very good eating. If it were wise it would 
store up turnips to eat all the year round—for country epicures 
say it 1s not good in winter, as it then has a turnip-fiavour. 
There is little tor any, save the ornithologist, to plead in respite 
of the magpie or the starling. Both have oddish tricks; the 
former is a wag every inch of him. The latter is always notice- 
able for its curious evolutions and mancuvres, but it is quite 
possible to see too much of this bird, which, like all ill weeds, 
wultiplies apace. Just at the present season they find a tender 
and favourite salad for themselves in the young leaves of some of 
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our bedding-out plants; and when the mouths of water-pipes are 
stopped up, and there is a litter under the eaves of your house, it 
is, ten to one, the starling’s doing. 

But the decrease of particular birds in a district is not always 
to be wholly deplored, though we may miss their lively song, 
quaint flight, or well-noted habits. “Goldfinches,” writes Mr. 
Kennedy, have decreased in Bucks and Berks, “in o great 
measure from the non-abundance of thistles, on which it loves to 
feed, and which are not so plentiful as heretofore.” The Latin 
name of this bird is “carduclis”; and it would be well if other 
districts could give as good a reason for the lack of this merry 
songster in manifest agricultural improvement. In like manner, 
when the pee-wit, or lapwing, no longer wings his awkward 
flight or scuds very swiftly over land, it is a token, Mr. Morris 
tells us (British Birds, iv. 39), of good drainage. They have 
almost left Lincolnshire, where they used to abound; and to 
some such cause is ascribable, too, the almost entire disappear- 
ance of the bittern, a once familiar bird, from the banks of 
the Thames. Whilst upon signs and tokens we may note one 
or two as to weather, which may be gathered from birds. The 
fieldfare’s migration from the North, and appearance in our 
country as early as September 25, is said to be indicative of a 
very severe winter. In stormy weather, while other birds 
retire with bated breath, the missel-thrush, or “ storm-cock,” 
perches boldly on a tree-top and “sings his song with Zolus 
himself.” The “dummock,” or “hedge-accentor,” too, curtails 
his song and subdues his note in very cold weather. There 
is not, indeed, always as much reason in the local names of 
birds as in that of the “storm-cock.” The merlin’s other 
name is the stone-falcon, which ornithologists agree in deriving 
from the bird’s peculiar colour; but the name of the honey- 
buzzard is a palpable misnomer, as that bird eats the bees, 
and not the honey. Morris thinks it may have got its name 
from being supposed to eat the honeycomb, when it was 
intent on the bees rather. Berks and Bucks are shown by 
our author to be rich in native songsters. It is a treasure 
in itself to be blessed with the nightingale, and there are 
few of our English warblers not in the list before us. It 
is rich, too, in Anatide, the wild-goose tribe, as many as eight 
sorts of which are its winter visitants. Among these is the 
“hooper” or “wild swan,” the chief distinction between which 
and the “ mute ” or tame swan is in the bill. The base of that 
of the tame bird is brownish-black, with the extremity yellow. 
The wild swan’s bill is just the opposite, yellow at the base and 
black at the extremity. In these counties, too, may be seen 
the gorgeous-plumaged shoveler, and the scarcely less hand- 
some gadwall or grey duck; and the pintail, which epicures 
know and appreciate on the table, is seen in some parts in 
considerable numbers. Among rarer and accidental visitors of 
this family are numbered the grey-lag goose, entitled to respect 
as the original of the domestic goose; the Egyptian goose, the 
Canada goose, and (monstrum horrendum!) the black swan. 
Mr. Kennedy’s evidence as to this last is not quite conclusive. 
{t may be suspected that, if such a phenomenon is found in 
Bucks or Berks, it is owing to the ill-advised kindness of far- 
away colonists who delight in sending home to their friends 
presents they know not what to do with, We know a case in 
point where two black swans were sent to a tradesman in a town, 
who had not only no piece of water belonging to him, but not 
even a garden. If unsuccessful in efforts to bestow this trouble- 
some present on some country neighbour, what better could a 
person so circumstanced do than turn the birds adrift by some 


river’s bank? The black swan would thus be locally chronicled 
as a rare and occasional visitor. 


Other very uncommon birds, at least inland, are also occasionally | 
secn in the two counties; among them the little guillemot, the | 
double of the inland dotterel in its foolish antics and absence | 
of apprehension of danger; and the puflin, still more rare at | 
such a distance from the sea-coast, though Morris says it is 
stated to have visited Sir John Pakington’s park in Worcester- 
shire annually. Such visits, as well as that of the cormorant, 
are hard to credit, even when authenticated; but we easily , 
believe that, if these erratic strangers do get so far away from 
their element, the fate which awaits them is likely to be that | 
of the stormy “ petrel,” with an account of the last end of which | 
Mr. Kennedy winds up his volume. This wanderer, clearly out | 
of place where it was picked up, at High Wycombe (especially | 
if the bird’s name is derived from St. Peter, who walked, or | 
would have walked if he could, upon the water), was taken at | 
once to the Secretary of the Natural History Society in a state of | 
weakness and exhaustion. It was treated with every care and | 
attention, and it seemed grateful fora bath of fresh water. It | 
took kindly to cod-liver oil and bread crumbs. But it sank rapidly | 
from the moment it was treated by the well-intentioned natu- | 
ralist to a bath of Tidman’s sea-salt. Whether the mockery was | 
too bitter, and the salt not salt enough; or whether, at the sniff of | 
it, fond memory brought the light of other days and scenes back, | 
must remain a question. Certain it is that this strayed sea-bird | 
died outright after less than a week in confinement. 


Very many interesting particulars may be gleaned by the natu- 
ralist from these pages, and, as the avi-fauna of Bucks and Berks | 
consist of as many as 225 species, and reckon amongst them such | 
rare birds as the golden eagle, the tern family, the purple heron, | 
and night heron, and the ‘honpoe, it may be conceived that the 


book does not lack valuable matter. Its author has made a 
creditable literary début, and we hope he will follow up this 
of science. 


venture, in due season, by others in the same walk 


A SISTER’S STORY.* 


} ey has been the good fortune of French literature on more than 
one recent occasion to demonstrate by a striking example that 
the spread of public and private demoralization in that country is 
less extensive than might appear from a superficial inspection 
of social phenomena. The mere publication of such books ag 
the Life of Madame Swetchine, or the Journal of Eugénie de 
Guérin, might mean little or nothing, since even in the worst 
times of the world’s history pure and exalted natures have been 
met with here and there. But the popularity of these works 
means a great deal. Men and women have to some extent a 
chameleon-like faculty of taking their mental colour from their 
intellectual food ; and, though to read about virtue will not make 
them virtuous, to like to read about it is at least a more hopeful 
symptom than that taste for reading about vice to cater for which 
has become the principal duty of the circulating librarian. The 
success of Le Récit d’une Swur is the latest instance of this kind. A 
= which buys edition after edition of a simple episode of family 

istory, made up from the journals and letters of three ladies living 
for the most part in extreme seclusion, and occupied with very 
simple interests, cannot have materially weakened its power of 
discerning good from evil. Religion, family aflection, love and 
marriage, are happily very commonplace elements in human life, 
and yet they have supplied matter for a book which has been as 
widely read as the most exciting of contemporary novels, The 
narrator of A Sister’s Story, Mrs. Augustus Craven, is the eldest 
daughter of the Count de la Ferronnays, who in 1829-1830 was 
French Ambassador at Rome. After the Revolution of July the 
Count resigned his post, but for some years longer he continued 
to live in Italy. Among the friends Mrs, Craven made there was 
Alexandrine d’Alopeus, who afterwards married her brother Albert 
de la Ferronnays. About half the book is taken up with the 
courtship and married life of these two, while the remainder deals 
with the history of Alexandrine after her husband’s death, and 
incidentally with the lives of Mrs, Craven’s two younger sisters, 
Eugénie and Olga de la Ferronnays. The first part is derived 
chiefly from a journal written by Madlle. d’Alopeus, and from her 
own and her husband's correspondence. The latter part is more 
hagas and is founded partly on Mrs. Craven’s own recol- 
ections. 

— surprise is the first feeling of which the reader of 4 
Sister’s Story will be conscious. It is not usual in letters and 
journals collected, though not written, for publication to find such 
frank disclosures of personal feeling as those in which Alexan- 
drine indulges. It must be borne in mind, however, that the kind 
of devotion with which she cherished her husband’s memory natu- 
rally disposed her to make his character as widely known as 
possible. She seems in some sort to have regarded her narrative 
as the credeutials for the canonization of a saint; and the large 
part which religion had in her affection for Albert de la Ferron- 
nays, both before and after marriage, added to the quasi-miraculous 
character which she attributed to the very natural event of her 
conversion, will help to explain the process by which she arrived 
at such a conclusion. The idea of eventual publication was con- 
firmed, soon after she had begun to arrange her narrative, by a 
proposal from the Count de Montalembert, her own and her 
husband’s intimate friend, to embody the story of their lives in 
a book which he then looked forward to writing upon “ Christian 
Love and Marriage ”:— 

It would be indeed a work worthy of you [she writes in reply] as well 
as a great satisfaction to me, whom God made so happy in my marriage, if 

ou were to show the world how good and desirable that kind of happiness 
is; that there is nothing so sweet on earth as a love which we are not 
afraid of owning before God and men, and that two human beings can 
never so fully enjoy their mutual affection, as when they serve with one 
mind the God who created them. . . . Oh! Montal, if you could contrive, 
by writing the story of your best friend, to make the cold and dull world 
understand all this, how glorious it would be for you, for Albert and for 
me! I hopeI should not wish to enjoy that glory in this world, for it would 


' make me too proud, though it was all owing to Albert. 


“With this view,” she says in another part of the same letter, 
“ what I am now writing will be of great use to you.” So far as 
we can judge, Alexandrine was singularly successful in “ the full 
journal of our life” to which she here refers. Every incident in 
which they had a common interest is related with a charming 
simplicity. She became acquainted with Albert de la Ferronnays 
in the early part of 1832, but they were not formally engaged till 
the January of the next year, when Albert, who at his father’s 
wish had consented to put his attachment to the test of a tem- 
porary absence, was allowed to return to Naples :— 

I was sitting upstairs with Pauline, when all of a sudden the door opened, 
and Albert rushed in. . . . We went to a ballin the evening. 1 felt 
full of life and spirits, and everything I saw seemed transformed as if by 
magic. When I was waltzing with Albert it made me indeed a little shy 
to think that people were looking at us, and perhaps joking and saying wi 
asmile: “ Ah! they are quite happy now!” But nothing could spoi! my 
enjoyment. I did jot care the least what was said, and was too happy to 
give it even a thought. During the cotillon, which I also danced with 
Albert, | went up to Pauline and whispered to her, in a kind of ecstacy : 
“ O Peuline, I am so happy.” 


* A Sister’s Story. By Mrs. Augustus Craven. ‘Translated from the 
Freneh by Emily Bowles. 3 vols, London: Richard Bentley, 1868. 
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Alexandrine’s journal at this time is full of little natural 
touches of this kind. She tells of her anger the first time her 
lover kissed her, of her being displeased when he repeated the 
offence a few days later, “but not so much as that other time,” 
of her vexation when she lost a few minutes of his society 
by sending him away needlessly early, of her writing on a 
little bit of paper, “ Dear friend, I have lost a few minutes. 
Mamma is not gone to bed yet. God bless you”; and throwing it 
to him from the balcony. When they were again separated in 
the summer of 1833, Madame d’Alopeus, who had sanctioned and 
furthered her daughter's engagement as long as she was at Naples, 
became greatly impressed with the disadvantages of the marriage. 
Certainly these were numerous enough. Albert de la Ferronnays 
was younger than Alexandrine, he had bad health, he was of a dif- 
ferent religion, and above all he had no profession. “I should like 
yery much,” Alexandrine writes, after one of many conversations on 
this point, “ to know whether there will be professions in heaven! 
and if General Officers and Cabinet Ministers will rank higher 
there than nameless people.” Madame d’Alopeus’s opposition 
does not seem, however, to have been very formidable, for on the 
17th of April, 1834, without any of these obstacles being 
removed, the marriage took place at Naples. 

We have dwelt long enough on this part of the book to indi- 
cate the kind of interest which surrounds it. It is a thoroughly 
romantic love story told of real persons in their own words. We 
know nothing in literature of quite the same kind, and the best 
comment on it is the remark of a lady who read the journal years 
after it was written—“ This makes one believe in novels. I had 
no idea such feelings existed.” ‘The same naturalness of tone 
pervades Alexandrine’s account of her married life. Take, for 
example, this little reminiscence :— 

I am not sure which day it was, but about that time Albert complained 
once quite seriously, that 1 had left him for tive hours. I had been out on 
some necessary business, and I exclaimed, “ How could I help it? Was it 
to amuse myself?” And, provoked at Albert’s injustice, 1 scratched his 
finger, as a little cat might have done. He laughed, and looked at his 
finger in such a funny manner, that I saw the quarrel was made up. But 
I was very much ashamed of my bad temper, and I went and accused my- 
sclf of it to Pauline, who burst out laughing. 


Some of the little incidents recorded in her journal have a quaint 
kind of interest from their relation to a man who has since 
become famous, While the Count de Montalembert was staying 
with them at Pisa, they had no man-servant, and as their maid 
was not a very efficient messenger, the Count, says Alexandrine, 
“used to do all sorts of things tor us, such as carrying our letters 
to the post aud buying us chesnuts.” Here is another little 
“interior” of the same kind :— 

Tuesday, January 13th, 1835.—We went to the Cascine, and then, which 

amused us all very much, to order a new bonnet forme. At dinner Albert 
suddenly announced that he intended to go to a ball that evening where we 
had all been invited, but had sent an excuse. I objected, for I was so afraid 
it would hurt him, but he persisted, and ended by saying, “ J will go.” He 
sent for my maid, and desired her to get everything ready. At last I sub- 
mitted to the not very disagreeable command of making myself as smart as 
possible. I was certainly two hours about it. To make the thing perfect, 
we forced Montal to come with us. He required a great deal of pressing, and 
declared he had nothing to wear. Albert lent him almost everything, but 
we had to send for a shoemaker, and for a hairdresser to cut his hair. All 
this amused us immensely, and we got the shoemaker’s boy to escort us to 
the ball, which made us all die of laughing, 
A year later Alexandrine writes to the Count :—“ You would pity 
and laugh at me at the same time, my dear Montal, if you knew 
how I am given up body and soul to household cares, There is 
not a trace left of the poetical Alexandrine. The present one is 
surrounded with stores of oil, potatoes, rice, candles, Xc., and 
is perfectly well acquainted, as I beg you to believe, with the 
price of everything, eggs included.” 

Albert de la Ferronnays seems to have been one of those men 
whose best title to be remembered is the enthusiastic devotion 
which they excite in those who know them intimately. In spite 
of a saying which has passed intu a proverb, there are men who 
are heroes to their valets and to no one else. But he thoroughly 
appreciated his wife’s characteristic excellence :— 

Her greatest charm of all, perhaps, is her perfect simplicity, and entire 
freedom from aflectation. If you could only see her busying herself with 
household matters, and all their wearisome details, with such gaiety, and 
such perseverance! Where did the c/égante Mademoiselle d’Alopeus acquire 
this patent ?- How has she learnt to be a perfect housekeeper in her kitchen, 
and at the same time to retain all the captivation and charms which makes 
everybody fall in love with her ? 

Alexandrine’s married happiness was soon to be dashed with a 
continually deepening sorrow. “Ten days of happiness,” she 
writes at a later period, “out of less than two years of married 
life, and this for us who love one another as much as it is possible 
to love. Ten days, for it was not longer that I was entirely free 
from anxiety about his health.” ‘The first serious attack was in 
July at Korsen, where they had gone to visit Alexandrine’s 
mother, now married, fur the second time, to a Russian prince. 
After a respite of some months, disease again manifested itself at 
Venice in the following January; and from that time the state of 
the lungs left no hope of recovery. He died at Paris on the 29th 
of June, 1836. Simple and touching as is all that is gone before, 
the best part of A Sister’s Story is that which deals with Alexan- 
drine’s life as a widow. ‘The great change was prefaced, or 


_ rather accompanied, by her reception into the Roman Catholic 


Church. ‘The really surprising feature in this event is that 
it should have been delayed sv long. With strong religious 
feelings, Alexandrine seems never to have had any religious con- 
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victions except such as drew her in this direction. Lutheranism, 
the raligion of her family, had absolutely no hold upon her, Asa 
girl her tastes led her to frequent Catholic services, and as a wife 
she seems to have no scruple about entire and exclusive conformity 
to the externals of her husband's faith. Even before her marriage 
she could tell Mrs. Craven that one birth or any one of three 
deaths would at once decide her—meaning by this, as she after- 
wards explains, “my own death (for I felt even then that I would 
not die in another religion), or my mother’s, which would free 
me from the pain of grieving her, or Albert's. I thought, too, 
that if once 1 had a child, I should feel courage to bear my 
mother’s grief.” Indeed, Madame D’Alopeus’s dislike to the ste 
was the only thing that prevented Alexandrine’s taking it un 
just before her husband’s death. This is shown with curious 
clearness by the letter in which she announces her determination 
to her mother. If she had ever had any real doubts to overcome, 
she would have found better reasons to give for the change. Those 
that do appear are evidently the first that came to hand, probably 
taken out of some hastily consulted controversial manual, and 
showing no trace of contact with her own mind. It may be 
imagined, however, that when to a mind so filled with religious 
emotions there was added the full strength cf definite religious 
convictions, the result of the change was soon evident in a 
remarkable access of devotion. The twelve years of her widow- 
hood present Alexandrine in many respects in a wholly new 
aspect. Her love for her husband did not glow less absolutely, 
but it came, as time went on, to occupy the second place in 
her thoughts. 

Of course the degree of sympathy and admiration which the 
reader will feel for these later developments of her character 
will depend upon his estimate of the theology of the Roman 
Church. Alexandrine was emphatically “a good Catholic,” 
and some things that to her seemed the natural expression of 
the most exalted religious feelings may appear, to those who 
look at things from a different stand-poimt, to be unintelli- 
gible or superstitious. But what must strike every one is the 
thoroughly natural and healthy tone which her mind preserved to 
the last. There was no exaggeration about her religion; it was 
intense, but not strained :— 

Time never hung heavy on Alexandrine’s hands. After such trials and 
sufferings, she could say as Madame Swetchine did: “ that life was lovely 
and happy ; and ever as it went on, fairer, happier, and more interesting.” 
The melancholy which was natural to her character in youth, and which 
the radiant happiness that for a moment filled up her life had not been able 
to overcome—that melancholy which was the sign perhaps of some kind of 
softness of soul, and which so many deaths, and such floods of tears, could 
naturally have increased—had been completely put down and overcome by 
the love of God and the poor. One day as I saw her moving about her 
room which she had made so bare, with an air of the greatest gaiety, we 
both of us suddenly recalled the terrible days of the past when her grief 
had been full of gloom, and then she said what was very striking to any one 
who knew how deep was her unutterable love to the very last. “ Yes, that is 
all true; those were cruel and dreadful days; but now, by God’s grace, 2 
mourn for my Albert gaily.” 

For some years before her death, in 1848, she spent the winter in 
Paris. Here in the mornings she led the lile of a Sister of 
Charity, throwing herself into it “with an ardour beyond her 
strength, and a generosity beyond her means.” ‘One day,” says 
Mrs. Craven, “1 happened to look into her wardrobe, and was 
dismayed at its scantiness. When we any of us made this kind 
of discovery, she blushed and smiled, made the best excuses she 
could find in return for our scoldings, and then went on just the 
same.” After a day spent in long walks over Paris in all weathers, 
Alexandrine “usually put on her evening dress”—two black 
gowns constituted at this time her whole stock of clothes—and 
came down to the drawing-room, where she 

was to be seen every evening, with her head bending over her work ; her 
brown hair divided into two long plaits, a way of wearing it which parti- 
cularly became her, though it was certainly not chosen on that account. 
She did not, however, profess to be free from all thought about her ap- 
pearance—on the contrary, she was always accusing herself of still caring 
for admiration—and when once she heard that somebody who had acci- 
dentally spoken to her had said she was pretty, she exclaimed with half- 
jesting indignation : “I really believe that if I were in my last agony that 
would please me still!” 

Probably this kind of life hastened her death, which happened on 
the oth of February, 1848. 

We have found it impossible to convey any adequate idea of the 
charm of this book. We can only recommend those of our readers 
who are not already familiar with it to supply the shortcomings 
of our criticism by making acquaintance with it for themselves. 
Miss Bowles’s share of the work is executed with great skill, It 
deserves the highest praise a translation can obtain—that it makes 
us forget the translator. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
M GUIZOT’S Meélanges Biographiques et Littévaires * may be 
4¥ie considered as a kind of melancholy tribute paid to the 
memory of departed friends. Except the essay on Gibbon which 
opens the volume, and the sketch of Philip I. of Spain which 
concludes it, every chapter is a record of illustrious persons whom 
the author met in society, and whose death has leit in his circle 
a gap that nothing can fill. In his preface M. Guizot draws very 
powerfully the moral lesson resulting from this last farewell to 
the departed. If we feel so deeply the blows which death is 


* Mélanges Biographiques et Littéraires. Par M, Guizot, Paris: Lévy. 
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incessantly striking around us, surely it is because we are con- 
scious that man is not a vain shadow ever deluded by dreams. 
The philosophers of the present day may attempt to destroy the 
idea of our personality, and to prove that we are merely infi- 
nitesimal elements in the great All; but their better nature pro- 
tests against such a humiliating theory, and refuses to accept 
what “N. Guizot calls that monstrous combination of life and 
nothingness which is the God of modern France. Between 
Gibbon and M. de Daunant there is a sort of chain taking us from 
the middle of the eighteenth century to within a few months ago. 
We need say nothing here about the historian of the Roman 
Empire. Madame de Rumford, who comes next, and whose first 
husband was the celebrated Lavoisier, is known by her sa/on ; that 
is to say, she had the gift, so rare in our own busy times, of 
transforming an evening party into a real intellectual treat, where 
conversation was fasciuating without being frivolous, and where 
men could talk seriously, and yet never become guilty of pedantry. 
Madame Récamier's influence was due in a great measure to her 
—— attractions ; but mere a could not have secured to 
er the numerous friends who formed her entourage, and when we 
know that women as well as men crowded together in the magic 
circle, we may feel sure that personal loveliness was not her only 
merit. M. Guizot has very accurately described the peculiar 
features of Madame Récamier’s sa/on, and the influence she exer- 
cised over men so diflerent in opinion, ideas, and social position 
as the Montmorencys, M. Ballanche, and M. de Barante. ‘The 
Princess Lieven occupies one of the chief nooks in this collection 
of portraits; she was long regarded as M. Guizot’s Egeria, and 
many apocryphal stories have ‘been told to illustrate her political 
ability. From the interesting sketch here given it is evident 
that she had talents of no common order, and her name will be 
henceforward associated with some of the most important public 
events of the reign of Louis Philippe. The chapter devoted to 
M. de Barante has already appeared on this side of the Channel 
in an English dress. On Philip IL. and his historians M. Guizot 
has written some excellent pages; he characterizes as they de- 
serve the works of Prescott and Mr. Motley, and shows how the 
careful study of original documents has within the last few years 
—— ithe imperfect productions of Gregorio Leti and Watson. 
t is rather amusing to see M. Bersot * apologizing for publishing 
a collection of newspaper articles, | The tone of his pretace would 
almost lead unwary persons to believe that he was the first 
offender in this way, if indeed that can be called an offence which 
has preserved to the world a number of interesting papers other- 
wise doomed to destruction, With precedents such as those sup- 
plied by M. Silvestre de Sacy, M. Renan, M. Saint-Marc Girardin, 
and M. Sainte-Beuve, M. Bersot may safely leave his volume of 
moral aud political sketches to stand on its own merits. It would 
be dillicult to give here any idea of the style in which it is written ; 
80 extensive is the ground over which the author travels, and so 
numerous are the subjects with which he deals. We may say in 
general that M. Bersot’s morale places him amongst the followers 
of Montaigne, whilst his politique entitles him to a distinguished 
osition in the ranks of the friends of constitutional government. 
he articles he has collected in this volume were originally con- 
tributed to the Jounal des Débats, a newspaper whose principles 
are elastic enough to admit of Imperialists like M. de Sacy, 
Liberals such as M. Saint-Mare Girardin, and Positivists of 
M. Littré’s calibre working harmoniously together. 

One of M. Bersot’s most amusing chapters treats of M. 
Vapereau’s Dictionnaire des Contemporains, where all the nota- 
bilities of the present day are represented by biographical 
sketches varying in length from three lines to three pages. 
This useful compilation is not, however, the only pautheon 
which Messrs. Hachette have opened for the reception of living 
great men.f Scientific investigators may hope to obtain their 
share of notice in the Année Scicntifique; niusical artists find 
their merits duly registered in the Année Musicale ; tor travellers 
we have the Année Géoyraphique ; whilst M. Vapereau, of lexicon 
celebrity, keeps the Année Littéraire et Dramatique as a kiud of 
portico or entrance hall through which novelists, essayists, meta- 
physicians, historians, and poets must pass before they grace the 
columns of the Dictionnaire des Contemporains, The tenth volume 
of M. Vapereau’s annual is just published, and the author takes 
the opportunity of casting a retrospective glance over the space 
which he has traversed since he began his arduous work. With 
its method, its bibliographical notes, its quotations and its indexes, 
the Année Litléraire is still what it has ever been from the pub- 
lication of the first livraison, an excellent guide to the literary 
history of modern France. In years to come it will be consulted as 
an authority, occupying the same rank with the brothers Parfait's 
Histoire du Théatre Erangais, Frévon’s Journal, and Michaud’s 
Biographie Universelle. 

M. Vapereau might very fairly have been trusted with the 
composition of the report on the state of literature in France 
during the last twenty-five years {; for no one could have per- 
formed the task in a more satisfactory manner. But we must not 
quarrel with the judgment of M. Duruy in selecting M. Sylvestre 
de Sacy as the chiet spokesman on this occasion. M. Sylvestre 


* Movale et Politique. Par Ernest Bersot. Paris: Didier, 
L’ Année Littéruire et Dramatique. Par M. Vapereau, 10° Année, 
Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 
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de Sacy is the only writer who, in this ial case 

make forget M. Vaperean. On ‘the last on 
compte-rendu of this kind had to be prepared—that is to say 
immediately after the close of the Reign of Terror—Chénier 
was entrusted with the duty of drawing up the report, and he 
took his stand upon the old cla-sical ground. M. de Sacy appre- 
ciates very correctly the value of his predecessor's critiques, and 
he shows to what degree they fall short of the truth. At any 
rate Chénier's esthetic principles would never be accepted at 
the present time; or, if they were accepted, then the mass of 
French contemporary literature must be sentenced to destruction 
without even the benefit of extenuating cireumstances. MM. Paul 
Féval, Théophile Gautier, and Edouard Thierry have, like the 
triumvirs of old, partitioned the country amongst them, taking, ag 
their respective provinces, novels, poetry, and atic works. It 
may be a question whether M. Féval, who is a novelist himself, 
and who atfects chiefly the sensational style, was the best j 
that could be found in the department assigned to him; he cou 
scarcely feel the merits of works of fiction which derive all 
their interest, not from complicated plots and startling incidents, 
but from the study of character and the delineation of the 
human heart. In the same way, M. Théophile Gautier, the 
Rubens of modern French poetry, might not be supposed to 
understand all the beauties of M. de Lamartine’s Méditations 
Poétiques or M. Brizeux’s Marie. It is only fair to say, however, 
that the report before us is conscieatiously written, and gives a fuir 
résumé of the subject it professes to discuss. 

M. Jules Barni, the French translator of Kant, is a member 
of a small French colony establi-hed at Geneva, whose endeavour 
is to propagate, through the means of lectures and newspapers, 
the tenets of democracy.* Now, as our author observes, if any 
political system needs to find its sanction in a sound scheme of 
ethics, it is surely democracy. The more freedom men enjoy, 
the greater is the necessity for them to govern themselves, and to 
subdue their passions, Where no morality exists, republican 
institutions necessarily gravitate towards Ceesarism, and the 
victims of despotic rule end by destroying one another with the 
fragments of their fetters. So far most persons will agree with 
M. Barni; but we doubt whether he will find the same una- 
uimity in favour of his idea that morality is essentially inde- 
pendent of every religious system whatever. The volume he now 
publishes comprises a series of lectures delivered both at Geneva and 
at Freiburg. Supposing the fundamental axioms of moral philosophy 
accepted, ML Barni goes on to apply them, and he examines in 
succession how they alect the individual, the family, the workshop, 
the State. As he discusses these vaiious topics, he is natural 
led to give his opinion respecting the institutions and ideas which 
at the present day are regarded as democratic; he criticizes the 
most celebrated authors who have either served or hindered the 
cause of democracy, and he touches upon several important points 
of French and international law. ‘Thus he denies that Ceesarism 
is identical with the form of government which he advocates, aud 
he cannot see how the people can be said to rule when, in point 
of fact, the Executive power is absolute master of the liberty, 
the property, and the life of every member of the community. The 
Code Civil, drawn up under he immediate inspiration of Napoleon L, 
does not escape M. Barni’s critical notice. He considers that it 
deals very untairly with women; and although he does not go so 
far as to claim political rights in favour of the fair sex, he believes 
that_they should not be treated as inferior to their husbands. 
M. Barni’s strictures on M. Cousin, M. Proudhon, Kant, and 
Beccaria are also worthy of attention. 

M. Camille Rousset, whose Iistoire de Louvois has at once 
placed him in the front rank of the best French historians of our 
times, has just given us the interesting account of an officer of 
distinguished meritt who was killed at the battle of Crevelt. 
Count de Gisors, only son of Marshal de Belleisle, and whose short 
career (le died in his twenty-sixth year) forms the subject of this 
volume, seems to have been in every respect worthy ot becoming 
the hero of a carefully prepared biogvaphy. Voltaire speaks of 
him in terms of praise, and President Hénault, in his memoirs, 
applies to him Virgil’s Zu Marcellus eris. A number of papers 
which might have thrown much light upon the p!ans and political 
ideas of Count de Gisors have unfortunately been destroyed ; 
but M. Camille Rousset obtained permission to consult the treasures 
deposited in the French Foreign Office, and he has made excellent 
use of the means of information placed within his reach, The 
Etude historique we ave now noticing is more than an admir- 
able piece of biography; it is also a description of the military 
state of France during the reign of Louis XV., and it shows how 
that formidable army which the genius of Louvois had organized 
and disciplined came to lose, not only its prestige, but its real 
efticiency. 

The two essays published by Prince de Broglie under the title 
La Diplomatie et le Droit Nouveaut are divected against the system 
of annexation which is now so fashionable throughout Europe, 
and on behalf of which certain politicians are at great pains to 
claim the twofold sanction of national affinities and universal 
sutirage. The old axioms of international law seem to have 


Bailliére. 
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disappeared for ever, and what Prince de Broglie calls Le Droit 
Nouveau has assumed their place; if we may give the name of 
«right ” to the principle in virtue of which every large State will 
yeahs in course of time to take possession of its weaker neighbours, 
with the single precaution of coercing the people into a spontane- 
ous display of universal suffrage. The theory of democracy 
allows, no doubt, every State to adopt whatever form of govern- 
ment it deems best; but it does not allow every State to ex- 
temporize at its will divisions and meng: by taking no 
account of the frontiers of its neighbours. The present system 
of annexation is a most dangerous one, because it concentrates 
all political influence in the hands of two or three great empires ; 
and when in after times these -mpires have partitioned Kurope 
amongst them, one of them will some day find itself stronger 
than the others, and who can estimate the character of the 
conflict which may then break out ? 

This very serious question has engaged the attention of several 
journalists. M. de Strada has devoted to it a small brochure *, 
which deserves to be noticed here. Europe is now, he considers, 
politically speaking, face to face with a dilemma of so startling a 
nature that people are afraid of considering it. We must choose 
between a few great military centres supported by armies of 
1,100,000 or 1,600,000 men, and the principle of federation 
based upon liberty. The ideas which are just now so popular will 
lead to ruin through war, and in the meantime they have already 
caused financial perturbations of the gravest kind, Immense 
standing armies cannot be maintained except at a heavy cost, and 
resources which in a healthy state of things would be applied to 
the development of commerce and industry are now spent in 
threatening one’s neighbours. M. de Strada takes for granted that 
the old political system is dead, and can never be revived, because 
it owed its origin to a wrong principle—namely, that of authority, 
derived from either theocracy or autocracy. The duty of re- 
generating Europe belongs now, he maintains, to free States, 
which must bind themselves together in a federation, and thus 
stop the ever advancing tide of despotism. If they are too 
corrupt, too degraded, to make a stand against the encroach- 
ments of military violence, then they deserve their inevitable 
doom. 

M. Emile Worms has obtained at the French Institute a prize 
for his work ¢ on commercial speculation, and on the negotiation 
of shares. The volume is a very complete statement of the whole 
subject. M. Worms begins by giving the history of the financial 
associations throughout Europe. Ie then describes how shares are 
negotiated and transferred, and he concludes by examining the in- 
fluence of money speculations upon public credit, the political 
preponderance of nations, the stability of private fortunes, and 
commercial affairs in general. Under the heading “ Reforms,” 
he reviews the evils connected with the class of transactions 
euried on at the Stock Exchange. The French laws, he ob- 
serves, are powerful enough to prevent gambling, but judges are, 
unfortunately, too lenient, and always manage to find extenuating 
circumstances for the offenders. M. Worms recommends—1. The 
strict upplication of the law; 2. The sanctioning of what are called 
marchés a terme, 

The second volume of M. Gustave Desnoiresterres’s Life of 
Voltaire contains all the details of the Du Chatelet episode, and 
is entitled Voltaire a Circy.t It will be easily supposed that a 
person like a divine Emilie, who by her liaison with a celebrated 
man had herself become invested with a kind of reputation, 
must have been judged by her contemporaries from very various 
veg of view. The descriptions of her which have been handed 

own to us are either ridiculously eulogistic or amusingly bitter. 
In the latter of these two categories we would place a sketch 
written by Madame du Deffand, and which can be found in her 
correspondence. ‘Those readers who know anything of the literary 
history of the eighteenth century are awaré that Horace Walpole’s 
fair friend was not very good-natured, and that she understood 
perfectly the art of depreciating (to use a very mild expression) 
those who had the ill-luck to excite her jealousy or her hatred. 
Thomas was wont to say of her that she reminded him of a 
friend of his, a physician, who exclaimed one day, “ My friend 
fell ill, I attended him; he died, I dissected his body.” ‘The 
only difference was that Madame du Deffand did not wait till 
her friends were dead to begin the autopsy. M. Desnoiresterres, 
referring to her portrait of Madame du Chatelet, speaks of “ the 
infernal pencil of an infernal woman whom disgust with herself 
and with others led, through idleness and ennui, to commit the 
most atrocious defamations.” This is certainly a somewhat strong 
verdict, though not altogether unsupported by facts; but we must 
in all fairness add that Madame du Defiand was not the only 
lady of the last century who could plead guilty of a like offence. 
The narrative of Voltaire’s ménaye at Civcy is far from being a 
ate one, and it does not serve to raise our opinion of 

adaue du Chatelet. We find the philosopher quarrelling with 
the lady at the dinner-table, threatening to stab her with a carving- 
knife, and bidding her not to stare at him with her “squinting 
eyes.” Then both combine to insult, in the most gratuitous way, 
poor Madame de Grafligny, who was staying under their roof, and 
who deserved the more consideration because at that time she 


* L’Lurope sauvée et la Fédération, Par Strada. Paris: Le Chevalier. 
+ Socictés par Action et Opérations de Bourse, considérées par Emile 
orms. Varis: Corillon. 


was absolutely penniless, and, if she had been turned out of 
Cirey, could not have found elsewhere a single night’s lodgi 
The ambitious idea of Voltaire and Madame du Chiatelet, of 
treating a subject bearing upon natural philosophy, and of com- 
peting for the prize offered by the Académie des Sciences, has 
supplied M. Desnoiresterres with materials for one of his most 
amusing chapters. The two candidates had for their antagonist 
the celebrated Euler, and of course they could scarcely hope to 
triumph over him. They did not, we are sorry to say, bear their 
disappointment in a proper manner, but ascribed the result of 
the competition to party spirit and to the influence of Carte- 
sian traditions. The occasion was too tempting a one for the 
caustic humour of Voltaire’s adversaries, and accordingly letters 
were circulated in which the “ philosopher” and “ philoso- 
pheress ” were amusingly bantered under the guise of high-flown 
compliment. The system of Newton was represented as a 
labyrinth into which Theseus had penetrated by means of @ 
thread supplied to him by Ariadne. The only difference be- 
tween the Theseus and Ariadne of antiquity and their modern 
counterparts was this—the classical couple burned with a fire 
altogether material and sublunary, whilst the Theseus and the 
Ariadne of the new dispensation felt towards one another only 
love of the most spiritual kind. The book of M. Desnoires- 
terres introduces us to some of the most remarkable amongst 
Voltaire’s friends, and also amongst his adversuies; it goes 
down as far as the battle of Fontenoy, and describes the great 
man’s singular correspondence with Pope Benedict XIV., @ 
propos of his tragedy entitled Mahomet, ou le Fanatisme, which 
= had the impudence to dedicate to the successor of Saint 
eter. 

The works of fiction which we have at present to notice are very 
much of the average kind. M. de Langeac endeavours to interest us 
by drawing upon Oriental life for the subject of his volume.* The 
Adventures of a Sultan are the condensed translation of an Arabic 
tale known under the name of Sultan Zuliazan’s Wonderful Adven- 
tures, which was originally composed about the twelfth century of 
the Christian era. M. Alphonse Royer points out, in a suggestive 
preface, the peculiar merits of that literature which can boast of 
such works as the poem of Antas and the Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments ; he shows the true character of Bidpai’s fables, and 
after expressing a wish that further efforts may be made to 
familiarize the European public with a civilization which its 
novelty at any rate should render interesting for us, he marks how 
the adventures of Sultan Zuliazan differ from the other principal 
monuments of Eastern fiction. We cannot say whether M. de 
Langeac’s translation is faithful, but the tale is extremely enter- 
taining, and it is a relief to peruse it after the questionable novels 
which we have too often to examine. 

In his L’rosper Randoce t, M. Cherbuliez has aimed at bringing 
out the contrast between two men, one of whom (Didier de 
Peyrols) is a kind of rustic Hamlet, always dreaming, without any 
faith in success, and a prey to scepticism ; whilst the other (Prosper 
Randoce), essentially practical by nature, troubles himself very little 
about fancies, and keeps his eye steadily fixed upon the main 
chance. Didier discovers that Prosper is a brother of his, though 
by an illegitimate union, and, this fact rousing him by a kind of 
magic spell from his reveries, he determines to rescue the clever 
but unprincipled Randoce from a career of dissipation. All his 
efforts, however, are in vain, and Prosper, adding ingratitude to 
his other vices, deceives the generous Didier in every possible 
manner. M. Cherbuliez excels in the descriptive parts of novel- 
writing,and some pages of his new book might bear comparison 
with the best specimens of George Sand’s style. 

M. Félicien Malefille’s hero{ is a Peruvian, more than half 
a savage, yielding constantly to mere impulse, rushing into the 
wildest adventures, and committing all sorts of crime. The 
Gaucho whose confessions are here related is not much worse 
than some of the fashionable offenders of modern Paris society, 
such at least as novelists represent them to us; but he has not 
that outward varnish of civilization which covers a multitude of 
sins. 


* Les Aventures d'un Sultan. Par Théodore de Langeac. Paris: Lévy. 


+ Prosper Randoce. Par Victor Cherbuliez, Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. 


} La Confessiun du Gaucho. Par Feélicien Malefille. Paris: Lacroix. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the SarvRDay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, tn time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 

The SatuRDAY Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom ail Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 


t Voltaire au Chateau de Circy. Par Gustave Desnoiresterres, Paris: 


price 2s. each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s, Gd. each, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 6, 1868, 


Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 658, JUNE 6, 1868: 
The Dying Parliament. 
America. The Emperor at Rouen. 
Bright at Liverpool. Austria. Church and State in Algeria. 
The Neutrality Commissioners. |The Turkish Council of State. 


Absence. The Future General Council. 
Mr. Bright Furibund. The Eyre Case in the Queen's Bench. 
Mr. Disraeli at Home. A Revolution in Drill. The News from Turkestan. 
The Style and Site of the Law Courts. The French Plays. The Oaks. 


Jeremy Taylor as a Moralist. 
Nicholas’s Pedigree of the English People. Foul Play. 
A Saxon’s Remedy for Irish Discontent. The Birds of Berks and Buckinghamshire. 
A Sister's Story. French Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — Monday, June 8.— Con- 


ductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. tymabentes, Mozart and Beethoven, C minor; Overtures, 
* Rosenwald,” C. Lucas, and in C, Mendelssolin ; Concerto, Pianofurte, M. Antoine Rubinstein, 
Schumann ; Scena, “In Felice,” Mudile. ‘Litiens, Mendelssohn; Aria, * Il Seraglio,” Herr 
Beet we” y, Mozart; &c. &c. Tickets, 15s. each.—L. Cock, Addison, & Co., 63 New Bond 


MUSICAL UNION. —Lubeck, Jacquard, with Ries, 

Goffrie, and Hann. — Tuesday, June 9, Qua: rter-past Three. Quintet in G, Op. 33, 
Spohr; Duet in D, Op. 58 Piuno and Violoncello, Mendelssohn + “Quariet, B flat, Op. Js, 
Beethoven. Solos, Pianoforte, Lubeck. Visitors’ Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, at Schott & Co.'s ; 
—— & Co.'s; Austin's, at the Hall; Lamborn Cock & Co.'s; and Ashdown & Parry's, 
over 


é J. ELLA, Director. 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD’S PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS (at St. James's Hall) of MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE 
(Se mgs without Words), including the whole Forty-eight.—The SECOND RECITAL will 
place on ‘Thursday, June 11, at ‘i hree o’Clock precisely. 
Programme of the Second Recital, Thursday Afternoon, June 11. 


Parr I. 
vinow © Words:—No. 1, Book 7; No.5, Book 3; No.6, Book 1; and No.6, Book 4.— 
the Barearole. "Schubert. 
—No. 2, Book 2; No.1, Book 6; No.4, Book 8; and No.2, Book 5.— 
en 


Song—* mes seu!s amours,”’—Schube: 
Selection from the Posthumous Works:—Etude, No.1 (Op. 194, Book 2); Praludium, No.1 
(Op. 104, Book 1); Etude, No. 2 (Op. 104, Book 2).—Mendelssohn. 


Parr II, 
Selection from the Posthumous Works: —Preludium, ad 2 » $n. 104, Book 1); Preludium, 
No. 3 (Op. 104, Book 1); Etude, No. 3 (Op. 101, Book 2).—M Issohn 
First time in Pu 

Song—“ Margaret at the 

Werde:— 5, Book 1; No. No. 5, Book 5; and No. 5, Book 8.— 

endelssunn. 
There is a streamlet gushing” (Milllerlied); ‘On every tree and every flower.” — 


bert. 
Gongs without Words:—No. 3, Book 7; No. 4, Book 8; No. 4, Book 7; and No. 3, Book 4.— 
endelssohn. 


Pianoforte ......++. «.--Madame ARABELLA GODARD. 
Vocalist... «»-Miss ANNIE EDMONDS. 
Accompanist .......... LUCY MURRAY. 


Pianoforte— Broadwood & Sons’ Concert Grand. 
Reserved Stalls for a Single Rectal, 5s.; Subscription Tickets (Stalls) for the last Two 
Recitals, 7s. Bulcony,3s.; Area, ls. 
To be obtained of Madume Arabella Goddard, at her Residence, 26 Upper Wimpole Strect; 
Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond Street; and of Mr. Austin, at the ‘Ticket Office, St. James's Hull. 


M*. CHARLES FOWLER’S SIXTH ANNUAL MORNING 
CONCERT, Saturday, June 13, 1868, commencing at Three o ay ag Stratton Street, 
Piceadiliy (by the kind Permission ‘of Mi eres Coutts). Under 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS,_. 
vont he, SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. Pall Mall East, 
Mances LTAM CALLOW, Secretary, 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXH IBITION, Exhibition 1 Road 

South Kensington.—Third and concluding Series of celebrated Persons "ig ta 

“sondays, Wed — before. that date, is ROW" OPEN 
jon, ondays, in ays. 


(THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 


by FRENCH and FLEMISH ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, 
Mall.— Admission, is. Catalogue, éd. EN, at the Gallery, 120 Pall 


USTAVE DORE'S THIRTY GRAND PICTURES 


German Gal w Bond Street.—Including his most fumous 
TRIUMPH UF CHRISTIANITY.” Dally. Tom to Painting, 


A RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION SOCIETY, 9 Conduit 
Regent Street. 
President—A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq., M.P., pend F.S.A. 
The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, containing 
Drawings by the late Sir Charles Burry for the Houses of Parliament, the’ the Manchester 
Hall, and other Compe Previa and the Gold Medal Drawings (French) of the Paris 
aud on on Tuesday 


Exhibition, 1867, &c., is NOW » from Niue till Five.— Admission, | 
Evenings, from Six till Nine, 6d. oles 


ROBERT W. EDIS, F.R.I.B.A. 
ROWLAND PLUMBE, Hon. Secs. 


{ J NIVERSITY of LONDON.—Notice is Hereby Given, that 
the EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this 
i M ay, = 29, 1868. In addition to the Metro —4 
Provincial will be held at Owens Co'lege, Manchester 
Colleze, Liverpool ; Stonyhurst College ; St. Cuthbert's Ushaw; St. Gregory's Collen 
Downside; St. Mary's College, Oscott; and St. Patrick's Coll lege, Curlow. 
Every Candidate is required to transmit his Gtiote of Age os the ng Rasistrer 
iW, Laden, W.), at Teast Fourteen days before the (7 Savile 
Candidates who the Matriculation are entitled 


‘view 
the College & of the rong thove Examination otherwise imposed 


May 29, 1868. eee WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M. D., Registrar. 


aie COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London. 
Half Term, June 11 till end of July. 
Fee oe Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum. 
Fee fo idents in M liddle Schoo!, 40 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for K in E y School, 30 Guineas per annum. 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 
‘or Prospectuses, with List of Rev.-Patrons Lady-Patronesees, address Mont, 


HELTE NHAM COLLEGE.—The Office of PRINCIPAL 
be Vacant next Michaelmas. The Council reque-t Clergymen, being Graduates of 
either “Outed or Cambridge, who may be desirous of becoming Deottieien. immediately to 
send their Names to the Rev. Prebendary Witkinson, Broughton Giffurd, Melksham. 


(XIVIL SERVICE of INDIA. — Mr. SPRANGE, M.A, 


assisted by a large Staff of the best Masters to be obtained in the on ects of the Com. 
petitive Exuminations, has VACANCIES, Keferences to upwards of Twenty Successful 
Candidates. ‘lerms moderate.—Address, 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, 


IL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. LUPTON 
of “English and Arithmetic for Examinations") has. 
= f both Services.— Beaufort Build- 


1 DIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION,—Mr. WREN, 

M.A.. Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (Fifth) Wrangler, an 0: re 
Graduate (First Class in Clussical Honours), and the best Masters eit for all ie ther 
Subjects allowed to be taken up, receives Kesident and Non-resident PUPILS. NINE of the 
Candid tes success!ul in the recent Competition, to whom reference can be 
up by Mr. Wasn.—4 Powis Square, Westbourne Grove, W. 


DIPLOMACY, FOREIGN OFFICE, HOUSE of LORDS, 


&c. &c. &c.--The ADVERTISER, an Assistant- Master ata Public School, Author a 
Educational Works of repute, desires to receive into his House T'wo or ‘Three GENTLEME 
preparing for the above Examinations. French and German spoken cuntinually. 
Address, M.A., Eastholine, Lee, Kent. 


Address, 15 


1 he 

Patronage of 11.R.U. the Duchess of Cambridge, H.R.I. the Princess Adeluide of 
‘Teck. Sinico, Madame ‘Trebelli- Bettini, Signor Bettini, Signor Foli. Violoncello, 
Signor Pezze. Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Fowler. Conductor, Siznor Bevienani. Reserved 
Seats, One Gaines; Upreserves, Half a Guinea.—Lamborn k & Co., 63 New Bond Street; 
Ghivier & Co., 19 Old Bond Street; and of Mr. Fowler, 26 Bedford Piace, Bloomsbury 


/RYSTAL PALACE—HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
Monday, June 15 “* MESSIAH.” 
‘Wednesday, June 17. SELECTION, 
Friday, June 19 ISRAEL.” 
Gennes ng each day at Two o'clock precisely. The Orchestra (double the diameter of th 
of Bt. ul 's), entirely roofed over, and with the Grand Transept ecoustically improved, 
FOUR THOUSAND PERFORMERS, 
carefully selected from the Orchestras, Musical Institutions. and Cathedral. Chel Geroushous 


conta 


XFORD MATRICULATION, ARMY, &c.—The RECTOR 
of a Country Parish (pop. 300) Seventy Miles from endien, M.A. Oxford, Married, L-] 
no grown up Daughters, will have room shortly for rwon PUPLIS (Three only taken). 
companion "pupil matricuiates October 1869. ery great advantages for Gentlemen of 
»sition. Terms, including sian Servant, Keep of Horse, &c., £300 per annum.—Address, D.D., 
ew University Club, St. James's Street, London. 


PrOLKESTON E.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr, W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln College 

late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the foalen Ci 
Service, and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and references on application. 


DUCATION.—A GENTLEMAN, who prepares Two Pupils 


for the Universities, &c., and can offer unusual advantages, has a VACANCY for 
Terms, £150 per annum.— Address, J. G., 29 Walpole Street, 5.W. 


the Country, and from Various parts of sae Continent, comprising the principal 
ti fi ly at this Great 5 Triennial Festival will, be by far “the 
lete and with 
M under the d of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
COSTA, 
Principal Vocalists: 
Madlle. TITIENS and Madlle. NILSSON. 
Madile. KELLOGG and Madame RUDERSDORFF. 
Madlle. CAROLA and Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON. 
Madame SAINTON-DOLBY. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES and Mr. CUMMINGS, 
Signor FOLI and Mr. SANTLEY. 
JAMES COWARD. 


Three Da Bt (3 38. and £2 12s. 


GREAT FULL REHEARSAL, SOLO AND CIIORUSES, 
On Friday next, June 12, at Twelve for One o'clock. 

Admission, 7s. 6d.; or, by Ticket bought One Day previous, 5s. Numbered Stall in Cen 
los Gd. cach in Blucks, should beat once eccured. Crystal Palace Guines 
Season ‘Tickets admit on all the Four Days. 

For extraordinary facilities for One and Three Days’ Excursions, including Admission to the 
Grand Full Rehearsal, at very low rates; also for Teturn Tickets extending over the Festival; 
see Special Bills issued by nearly every Railway Company. 

Tickets at the Crystal Palace, ~ydenham, London, 8.E., or at 2 Exeter Hall, London, W.C. 
Cheques and Post Office Orders payabie to Geonor Grove. 

Full details and Block Plan of Reserved Seats by application personally, o enclos- 
ing Two Stumps, at the Crystal Palace, at Exeter Hall, and at 


REAT FULL REHEARSAL, HANDEL FESTIVAL, 
ext Friday, at One.—All the principal VOCALISTS will appear: the most important 
CHORUSES be rehearsed. Excursion Trains from all parts at very low rates, including 


ORY STAL PALACE DORE ART-UNION.—Illustrations 
to the IDYLLS OF THE KING, by GUSTAVE DORE.—GUSTAVE DoRE's 
Edition of ELAINE has won higher and move unanimous praise than has been besto upon 
on Book for years. The opinions of the Press muy be :eferred to as the best penis 6 evidence 
universal uppreciation iu which these Chefs-d'aeuvre of Doré are held. 

“Foon Guinea Facsimiles of the Nine Drawings may be had beautifully printed by Vixcenr 
Brooxs, the size of the Originals, besides a chance of obtaining one of the 
The Drawinus are on View whence 
contuining full particulars w sent on ication, gratis o 

‘Agente appointed in all Towns. 


F,PUCATION at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, for the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN, who are thoroughly prepared by aCLERGYMAN, retunte of Oxford, 
for the Universities, Public Schools, Competitive Examinations, &o-—For Prospectus, apply to 
the Rev. M.A., Belmont House; or to Mr. Biver, 46 Kegent Street, W. 


A GENTLEMAN, Educated at Winchester (between Nineteen 
and Twenty), wishes to obtain a Situation as a RESIDENT TUTOR to One or Two 
Testimonials and references can be given.—Address, S. S., 


Pupils under Twelve years of age. 
Peach's Library, Bath. 


A GENTLEMAN, with good Credentials, who has had some 
experience in Edueation, ds willing to ) undertake ithe Care of Two or Three PU 
the For p apply to the Rev. C. Bepronp, 


either in ad or on 
Allesicy, Coventr: 


N OXFORD M.A. (Married), going to Dresden, &c., for Three 
rt Four Montes, will take THREE PUPILS to Study He also wishes to 
a FUANIS! D COTTAGE for the Summer.—Address, 8. ‘I’. P., United University 
Gab, Pall Mall 
INVALIDS.—A MARRIED MEDICAL MAN, having a 


House, overlooking extensive Gardens, with Bathroom and every oun 
a Vacancy for an INVALID.—Apply, by Letter, to C. C., 2 Codrington Terrace, W. 


having the above amount at command, who could take an ‘active or Bring pote ' the 
Undertaking, is with the and Metal Trade.— 


Por WOR SALE, Wholly or in Part, the COPYRIGH T and 
GOODWILL of a well-established NEWSPAPER, enjoying a fair Income from 
Advertisements. favourable consideration would be given to an Applicant with a Connection 
likely to be usetul to the Paper, offering in return, fura open an Amount not less than £1,000.— 
Acdress, P. W.,care of Mr. Law ew Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.v, 


AUTHORSHIP. .—GENTLEMEN about to Publish may obtain 
experienced ADVICE and ASSISTANCE in the Pyegeretion of MSs. tor Press by 
addressing 8., care of Messrs. Adains & Francis, 59 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ENTLEMEN of any Profession, who desire to increase their 
SUKANCE mmissions 5 
Private or Advertised Agency be d 
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GRAND HOTEL, 


__Searboron ugh. — The Largest Tand- 
Hotel in Englan moder: 
AUGUSTUS ‘FRICOUR, Manager. 


[LERACOMBE HOTEL.—Perfect in all its arrangements. 


rtments, large and eget Public Rooms, Promenade Terrace 1,000 feet in length 


facing the! ‘Atiantic,” Be d, sum per Day or Week. Table d’hote daily.— 
of CREUZNAC H. 
The SEASON Commenced on May 1. 


HY DROPATHIC SANATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, 
S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish 
Baths on the Pr ie Premises 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 

with INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- 
AMPTUN aud MARSE 

athe PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 


PASSENGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, by their § 
rom Southampton every Saturday. 
CE LON, SINGAPORE, 
CAlLce TTA, JAPAN the day of d 
BATAVIA, 
AUSTRALIA, MELBOURNE,) From Southam 
> pton once a Month; 
RING the day of departure being Saturday. 
full ieul to he, d the Com Offices, 
iculars as reight, Yassage, and Insurance, app "s 
Leoden 11 Street, London, or Oriental Place, Southampton. 


Town RESIDENCES.—Messrs. GREEN & KING have a 
large Selection of WEST-END HOUSES upon their Revister, both Furnished and 
Unfurnished, at generally moderate prices.—23 Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


(OUN TRY HOUSES.—Messrs. GREEN & KING have 
upwards of 100 SUBURBAN and COUNTRY HOUSES upon their Books, specially 
selected from their suitability for Summer Occupation.—23 ] Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


ME. J. H. WOOD, 10 Cornhill, E.C., NEGOTIATES 
LOANS on Freehold and Lensshota Property, Rishi and Life Interests, Personal 

eg with Life Assurance, Buys and Sells Stocks and shares, effects Life Policies with 
Uthees, Negotiates Partnerships, and advises confidentially on Financial Matters. 


GAFE PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


Dividends 10 to 20 per cent. per annum on the Outlay. 
INVESTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALISTS 
iring reliable Inf ion, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP & CO”S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and pr~ ~\ccaes 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


PORTE-COULEUR: a Waistcoat Pocket Box of Twelve 


Colours for Sketching and other purposes. 10s. 6d. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London, and Local Artists’-Colourmen, 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
39 rales ie Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored,if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Kegilt equal to New 

CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


ATENT ENCAUSTIC, GEOMETRICAL, and GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors. 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, Staffordshire. 


London Agents, HARLAND & FISHER, Eccl tical Decorators, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, where Designs and had. 

BILLIARDS. —THURSTON & CO., BILLIARD-TABLE 
MANUFACTURERS to Ier Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, War Office, Admi- 

ralty, &e.—14 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. Established 1s isl4. 


ALLAGHAN’S DERBY RACE GLASSES, 50s. each, 
with Sling Case. N.B.—Voigtliinder’s Glasses are now to be had at very reduced Prices. 
CALLAGI LIAN, 23a New Lond Street (Corner of f Conduit Street), W. 


ONY VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form 

Settees and Two Ecsy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordina x J Ottoman. 
Only of F TL ER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners —~ ae Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 
34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


Mant lee MADE JEWELLERY, 18-Carat Gold, 50 per 

cent. less than Hand-made.—IANCOCK, BURBROOK, & CO., Limited, now 

W. STREETER, 37 Conduit Street, Five Doors from Bond Street, where the TEN- 
GUINEA SULLE is only to be obtained. 


(OLDS THs’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 11 and 12 Cornhill, 
London, MANUFACTURING SILVERSMT’ r ) have the pleasure to announce that 
they have seen finished several new Patterns of SILVER TEA and COFF EE SERVICES 
of the most elegant desizn and highest finish. The fi are much 
THE BEADED PATTERN, THE GORDON PATTERN, 
With Engraved Shieids. Richly Chased. 


Silver Tea Pot.... 
Sugar Basin 


a. 
Silver Coffee Pot . 
0 
0 Cream Ewer. 


£4018 0 
Silver Table and Presentation Erte. including Waiters, Inkstands, Prize Cups, Epergnes 
and Flower Stands, drawings and estimates of which will be forwarded on application, 


£4110 0 


TH “GREAT. INDIAN _DENINSULA RAILWAY 


the THIRTY-SEVENTH HALF. YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of _ PRO- 
PIE TORS, held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, on Friday, May 29, 


NUGH C. E. CHILDERS, Esq., the Company, in the Chair; 


The Gor Seu wae axed to the 
mpany ‘8 was x the 
The Directors’ Report h ing been taken read — 


It was moved by the Satie. seconded by J. G. Frrru, Esq., and resolved: 
ennai Se poet the Directors, together with the Accounts now submitted, be received 


It was moved by the Cuarnman, seconded by Colonel J. Hotxanp, and resolved: 
That a Fund be formed, to be called “The Great Indian Be 
Fund,” for the purpose of establishing a means of mecting claims of the Com 
retirement from the service, according terms set forth in the Directors’ "Report Report, | with 
power to the Directors to make such rales ) gaarepeiations from time to time for the adminis- 
tration of the Fund as in their judgment shall be expedient. 
It was moved by the Cuarnman, seconded by L. R. Rerp, Esq., and resolved: 
That Mr. Witt1am Nico be and is hereby re-elected a Director of this Company. 
It was moved by the Cuarmman, seconded by J. G Farrn, Esq., and resolved: 
That Mr. Tuomas Rossiren Warr be and is hereby re-elected a Director of this Company. 
It was moved by Wu. McKewan, Esq., seconded by Rosr. Fisnen, Esq., and resolved: 
That Mr. Groncs Sarru be and is hereby re-elected an Auditor of this Company. 
The Meeting was then made an Extraordinary Meeting, and— 
It was moved by the Caarnman, seconded by J. G. Farrn, Esq., and resolved: 
of State 


by au! he Secretary o 
" or any past of the sum of £5, by the creation and issue at 
such times,in such amounts and manner, and at such price or ie as the Secretary of State 
in Council of India shall Land fit, of Debenture Stock, to be called * Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Debenture Stock,” of, 
the money which is owing by the Company on Debenture Bond, or which the Company 

wer to raise on Debenture Ww and to attach to the Stock so cre @ fixed and perpetual 

nterest at the rate of four per cent. per annum. {oo le half-yearly, commencing from 
time shall be issued. 


times when the Debenture Stock 
HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, Chairman. 
Bw wes moved by Tart Roxesy Paice, Esq., seconded by Tuomas Esq., and 


That th on os thanks of the esting are due and are hereby tendered to the Chairman and 
Directors for their attention to the interests of the Company. 
THOS, R. WATT, Managing Director. 


TPHE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Braxcues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, pfatres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Laem Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Tosesest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
ass 5 per pee per ann., to months: of 


At3 ditto ito ditto 
xceptional Rates ae longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on applica’ 


Bills issued at the an exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and ‘J realized 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Dusiness, a.v. 1696. Extended to 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIVE DSPARTHENT—06 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years” 
standing. 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191 ,963. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820, 

‘The Security of a Subscribed of and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among ti.e Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the Years. 

‘The most J.iberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and ‘l'ravel, Revival of Lapscd’ 
Policies, and Surrender Values. 

Whole World Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 

ments for Children 

Annuities— immediate, Deferred, or 

Notices registered and 


acknow without a fee. 
‘Tables, to ‘be obtained at 


The revi Tyospectue, with full en an at the y's 
Offices in London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the ts 
throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


(Established a.p. 1720, by of Kin I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliamen 


Chief Office, Rovat Excnanor, Lonpon ; 29 Pate 


Firs, Lire, and Marine liberal terms. 
aan o Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


“No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 


FOR GENTLEMEN.—FASHIONS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 
H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
-d-e and the Courts of Europe, 114 to 120 Regent Street; 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; and 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
SPECIALITIES—In Overcoats of Tweed, Melton, and Cheviot Cloths, 21s., 31s. 6d., 
42s., 52s. 6d., and 63s, each. 
SPECIALITIES—In Frock and Morning Coats of Twilled Imperial and Melton 
Cloths. 
SPECIALITIES—In Trousers of Cheviot, Buenos Ayres, Australian, and German 
Wools, 16s., 21s., 25s., 28s., 32s., and 35s, per pair. 
SPECIALITIES—In Waistcoats of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, &c. 
Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS. 


ssurance may be. 
L with or without pectistpetion ta 
Divistons of Profit every Five Yea 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on > the same Life. 
‘Lhe Corporation bear the cost of Policy yt and Medical F 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a larve re invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, trom the liabilities of coene ‘ip. 

advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have beer: 
toned by the experience of nearly oCetary anda helt. 
A Prospectus and ‘Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
on, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION, 
are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 


CREED & CO., Artistes in Draping the Real Figure.— 

© Practical Experience, ith a Knowledge of External Anatomy 
and the definite Eeeperene and Yo orms “of the Human Figere, give them Confidence in 
foliciting Patronage. Corrt, Diplomatic, Military, and Naval Uniforms, Ladies’ Riding 
Habits.—33 Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


ODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
BAGS, with Silver or Plated Fittings in every variety, MOUNTED and 
ORMOLU SUITES for TOLLE’ E and WRITING TAB 
RODRIGUES! SPATCH BOXES and T RAV ELLING WRITINGC ARES, in russiaor 
jorecco of the Blotting Books, Envelope Vases, Inkstands, and Bookslides. 
CARTE DE TE ‘ORT RAIT ALBUMS, of the best make,in handsome antique 
Moroceo and A, biradine 8, also in ormolu, walnut, and coromandel of new and elegant 
designs; aud a choice Selection of elegant NOVELT TES for PRESENTS. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. W. 


GEGARS. —GENTLEMEN can now be sup plied ‘with a 
BOX of HAVANNAIL SEGARS, by Partagas, Cobens, Pumariega, 
Morales, and other celebrated Makers, at One Profit on the Import Cost for C 
- RT. CLARKE & CO., Segur Importers, 37 Golden Square, Regent al w. 
© prevent delay in the Execution of 0 they should in all cases be accompanied by a 
Remittance. Cheques c-sed Union Banks Bost Orders on Brewer Street. 


Assurances 
with icipation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participatiun in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,64,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1867,amounted to 
by Policies £5,871,480,and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 
of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
enews effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary at the Office in London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


GIX POUNDS per WEEK while Laid up by Injury, and | £1,000 
in case of Death caused Le ACCIDENT of any kina, may be 
Payment of from £3 to £6 5s. 
RAILWAY 1 PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS alone may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 


Single or at the te the 
Corubill. 10 Regent Street. 


Ww. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street on Charing Cross, 
Insurances effected in all parts of Established . all and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Seerctary. 


FOUNDED 1836, 


| EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
19 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total l’rofits as Bonue; enjoy peculiar * Whole- World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question, 

New Assurences in 1867 
Corresponding New «14,820 
E. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


ERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


MP 
I 1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL, MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 


SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PALD, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property, at H 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


d Abroad, at moderat 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


& “Tottenham Court Road, W. 
rule FURNISHING of BED ROOMS—HEAL & SON 


have greatly enlarged their Premises for the pu of making a complete Arrangement 
of their Steck. ‘They have ‘Ten separate Rooms, cach completely Furnished with a different 
Suite of Furniture, irrespective ot their general Stock displ .yed in Six Galleries ard T'wo 
large Ground-floor Warerooms, the whole forming the most complete Stock of Bed Room 
¥ urniture in the Kingdom. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
Wor TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (HOWARD'S 


ATENT, No. 2138), in lieu of and more durable than Painting and Graining. 
wheal Wallis, Ceilings, Doors, or other surfaces covered with any real Wood se 
Special Vesizns in any style, and Estimates free. 


SHOW ROOMS—2% and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


[NIENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE'S SPRING 
MATTLESS, ‘TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 
cautioned avainst various Lmitutionsand Inf: ingements, preserving somewhat the appearance 
of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 
Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label “Tucker's Vatent,’’ and a Numbe 
The Smee's Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, receivedt e only Prize Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at the International Exhibition 1862, and may 
be ol tained, price from 25s.. of most Ww and Uph and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
_WIL LIAM SMEE & & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, 


SMYR A HEARTHRUGS, adapted for every Style of Room 


Decoration, from Original Designs vg Owen Jones, Digby Wyatt,and other eminent 
Art Decorators. 


Manufactured by TI. R. WILLIS & CO. 
Obtained the Silver Medal at Paris Exhibition, 1867, the only Medal awarded exclusively 


for Mearthrugs. 
Each Rug is legibly marked on the back with the Trade Mark, “H.R. W. & Co.” ina 
Monogram, an‘ may 


The Saturday Review 


6, 1868, 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNE 


D 8 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout,and Indigestion, TA, 
At 172 New Bond Street, London; and of all Chemists. 


M RS. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
a _DREEENG will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Mair is immediately checked, 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s, 
_Dr pir —266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LiGHT-BROWN CoD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safist, iest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recoguised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 

Sir HENRY MARSII, Bart. Pl. ‘ian in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes;— 
“Tconsider Dr. De Jongh’s Lizght-Brown Ced Li iver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of grest value, 

Dr. EDWAKD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work“ On 
Consumption,” writes :—" We think it a vreat advantage thot there is one kind ot Cod Liver 
oe eet, h is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil suppiied by Dr, 

ng 


ot only in capsuled Half-pints, 2s. td.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sone Consioners, 
HMARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &e. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE, 


Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day’s “ “aturdoy Review,” 
and all other Works of acknowledgrd merit and general interest, are in Civewation at 
MUDIE's SELECT LIBR AKY. First-class Subscription, One Guinea per annum, com. 
me moi at any dute. Bu ok Sccieties suppiicd on liberal ierms. Prospectuses, revised jor 

> re now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDPIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP BOOKS, 


VOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Second-hand, ana more thun Fifteen ‘Yhousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors in Ornam ntal Bindings, well .dapted for Gentlcmen's Librari:s, are now on Sale 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, at the west current prices. Cutulo,ues, revised for 
JUNE, are now ready, and wili be forwarded, postuge free, on application. 


Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheayside. 


ANSAR, 


ubtuined from every first-class Upholsterer and Carpet W 
in the United Kingeom. 


London Warehouse (Wholesale only), 78 Newgate Street, E.C. 
Manufactories at Kidderminster and Coventry. 


PURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free).—See 

our new LLLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, nearly 590 Designs, with 
Prives Thirty per cent. less than any other Llouse. The most complete and unique Guide ever 
published. Gratis from 


LEWIN CRAW COUR & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridze. 


Cuube's | PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 


newest Improvements. Street-door latches,Cash and Deed means Stronz-room Doors. 
CUUBL « SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, lanchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, Wolverhampton.—Iliustrated Price List sent free. 


TRON WINE BINS.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Great Tower Street, Mansell Strect, 
and 8 Ila) murket, Where Cellars may be seen fitted in various ways. 

Freneli Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles, 
Il.ustrated Catalogues on application. 
The Paris Ex 

J Ttephtg ls Great ‘lower Street, tor their convenient and sensible Iron Wine Bins, and for 

Bur- Fittings.’ "City Press. 


PLDs PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES, 


ANDLES for the BALL ROOM, pure Spermaceti, Chinese 


Wx, and wasteless Stearine, all with FIELD'S P TENT ENDS. These Candles will 
neither Si coke, Bend, nor Gutter, Spiral parti-coloured Candies of all ehades.—Sold by all 
Deulers in Candles, and (wholesale only) by J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth. London. 


BARCL: AY, SON, & CO. (late Fretp & Co.).—CANDLES 
with SELF-FITTING ENDS. 


Prize Medal Paraffine Candles .. 
Cunadian Paraffine Candies .... 
tro-stearine Candles 
Stevrine Candles 
Patent Wax Sperm Candles 
Petioline ‘Transparent Candles with pl: 
12 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


BREAKFAST 


only 


COCOA. 


ared 
JAMES EPPS & CO., ee, Chemists, London. 


SCHWEPPE’S MINERAL WATERS.—By Special Appoint- 
ment to Ifer Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Every Bottle is protected by a 
Label having Name and Trade Mark.—Manufactories at london, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, 


Clasgow, Malvern, 

é I HAVE NO APPETITE.” — Then Use “ WATERS’ 
QUININE WINE,” the finest Tonie Bitter in the World. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, 

Confectioners, &c., at 308, per Dozen. 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


GALY. ANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PARALY SIS, 


RUEUMATISM, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago,Cramp, Neuralgia, 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded in 1841. 
Patron—U.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. /resident~The EARL of CLARENDON. 
The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which contuins 85,000 Volumes 
of Ancient and’ Modern Literature,in  aniites i bscription, £2 a year, or £2 with 
Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membe rship, £26. Fifteen Volumesare allowed to ( ountiy and Ten 
to Town Memb open from ‘len to Six (from ‘Ten to Eizht until parm 1). 
Prosp on applicati Cc (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6¢ 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 807 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount. according the supply required. All 
the best new Books, English, French,and German,i Pr 


| with Listsof New Publications, gratis and post tree. 


** A Clearance Catalogu of Surplus Books offered for Sale atgreatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTHS, CUURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 RegentStreet, near the Polytechnic. 


(SHAMBERS'S JOURNAL—THIRTY-SEVENTIT YEAR. 


hibition." In Class 50, Honourable Mention has been adjudged to Fannow & | 


Tiw Proprietors have to announee as bezun. a New and Interesting Serial Novel, by the 


| Author of * Maxims by a Man of the World,” entitled 


BLONDEL PARVA. 
* A Library in itself.” 


HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPASDIA of UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE, 10 vols. royal 8vo. profusely Ill ted, is now leted, £4 10s. 


Sold by atl Booksellers. 


| BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS.—Announcements of 


and Liver Complaints, "Nervous Deafness, Epilepsy, Indigestion, Functional Disorders, &e.— | 


LO. For the efficacy, a EST 


of reel VOLTA-ELECTRIC 
apnlicab AIN 


BELTS, and Pocket Batteries, will be sent gratis for a week. 
Prices from 4s, to 22s., according to power. Combined Bands for restoring exhausted \ ital 
Energy, 30s. to 40s, New Patent Self-restorable Chain Batteries, £3 to £1 complete. Pamphlet 
et tree. J. L. PULVEKRMACHER, Patentee, Gulvanic Establishment, 200 Regent Street, 


Lendon, 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 

JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 

Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. und 2s. 6d. 

None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BRUW IWN, Manchester. 


T)ENTISTRY—PAINLES and ECONOMICAL. —Combining 


absolute Freedom from Pain with all the most recent perfected improvements in 
Mechanism. The innumcrabie attempts and endeavours at imitation compel Messrs. 
meron Mosexy tostate they are the only Practiti mers in its intexrity of the Orivinul System 
of Painless Dentistry. Its prominent features are thus summarily cherscterised by the 
Lancet,” and the Protession generully:—“ U comiort, utility, cy. 
economy, durability, and a wondertully natural life-like appearance.” —Messrs. IN 
& SIMEON MUSELY & SONS (the Oldest Established English Dentists), 30 pif 
Oxford Street, and 448 —— . Charing Cross Station end over the ‘Telegraph Office. 
‘Teeth froin bs. Sets from 6 Consultation and every information Free. 


Self- | 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths are inserted i in the PALI, MALL GAZETTE at avharge 
of Half a Crown. They may be sent through any Ege reg Avent. Newsagent, or 
Librarian, or, properly authenticated, to the Office of the PALL MALL GAZ&ITE, 
Northumberland Street, Strand, 


M? 


Now ready, square 12mo. cloth elegant, post free, 5s. 
ETRICAL EPITAPHS, Ancient and Modern. Edited by 
ne the Rev. J. Boorn, B.A. Camb., Author of * Epigrams, Ancient and Modern.” Secoud 
ition. 
“ Mr. Booth’s collection deserves, as we have endeavoured to show, to be as 
former ones. We conzratulate him ane another success in a field Which he has mi 
own.” — Saturday May 23, 1°68. 
Biexenrs & Son, Leicester Square, London ; and at Eton. 


ICKERS & SON’S LISTS of SCHOOL PRIZES for 
Midsummer are now ready, Heads of Collegiate and Educational Est«blishments 
should apply for these Lists, which include, in addition to the Standard and attractive 
of the day,a large number of cheap Remainders of Popular Books. Selected from a Stuck of 
over Thirty Thousand Volumes, all elegantly bound in calf or morocco. Post fi 
1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


Shortly will be By 


NEW WORK on TREES. By Grorez Barnarv. Con- 
taining Thirty of the principal Trees of Europe, drawn from Nature, the individual 
touch and distinguishing tures of each Tree teins rende red with remarkable vigour 
fidelity. A 1 by of the Method of Delineation, and 
favourite Localities of each Tree. 


The Work of 30 Plates in Three Parts with 0 
Or handsomely bound 4 


‘urts, id Piates and Text 
Lenton: & Newron, 38 Rathbone and 


Bookseliers and Artists’-Colourmen, 
Now ready, crown 8vo. with Illustrations on Wood, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


(THE CAUSES and TREATMENT of LATERAL CUR- 


VATURE of the SPINE. By Rrenanp Barwett, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to, and Lecturer 
on Anatomy at, the Charing Cross Hospital. 


London: Roneat 192 Piccadilly, 
dust published, 5 | Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarivs Proseedines ot the Advertising Quacks, Is. fid.; by post, Ls, sd. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
Derecton. Reprinted from the ** Medical ireular.” 
London: H. 219 Regent Street. 


lar as his 
le specially his 


Now r 
(THE MONEYS of all NATIONS, with their Correct Value 
in English Currency. Six Copies sent free by poss on receipt of ‘'wo Penny Stamps. 


Address, T. Rossats & Co., @ Crane Court, Fieet Street, London, E.C. 
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Review. 


In 8vo. with 78 Graphotype Illustrations, price 15s. 
HE WOMAN BLESSED by ALL GENERATIONS ; 
or, Mary the Object of Vencration, et ge and Imitation to all Chris. 
tians. By the Rev. RaPHAEL MELIA, D.D. P.S.M. 
‘London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


RELAND in 1868 the BATTLE-FIELD for ENGLISH 
PARTY STRIVE: its Grievances, Real and Factitious ; Remedies, Abortive 
or Mischievous. By GERALD FirzerpBon, Esq. one of the Masters in Chancery in 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
palabra GALLICA; or, an Introduction to the 
Philology of ¢he French Language, for the use of Colleges and the Upper 
Forms of Public Schools. By A. L. MEIssNER, Ph.D. Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Queen’s University in Ireland. 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. READE, 
Crown 8vo. toned paper, elegant cloth, 7s. 
5 and other Poems. By Jonn Epwunp READE. 
__Epwanp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, ‘Piccadilly, London. 
This day is published, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THOUGHTS of a PHYSICIAN: being the Second Series 
of * Evening Thouzhts.” 
Joun Van Voousr, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 6d.; free by post for 8 Stamps. 


GOVERNMENT and the TELEGRAPHS. 


GO ERNMENT and the TELEGRAPHIS, No. IL—A Second 
St tement of the case of the Flectric and International Telegraph Company azainst 
the Gove rument Bill for acquiving the Teegraphs, being a Reply the Statement put forth 
by the Post (Office in answer to the First Pamphict panied by the Electric and Luternational 
egraph Company. 
_ London: Errincnam _Witsox, Royal Exchange. 


Canad Edition, 8vo. with Maps and Diagrams, 16s. 


THE PEDIGREE of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. An 

Argument, Ulistorical and Scientific, on Exglish Ethnology, shoving the progress of 
Race-Amalga mation in Britain from the Earliest Times, with especial Reference to the In- 
corporation of the Celtic Aborigines, By Nicnotas, M.A., F.G.S. 

“It is a plensure to read an elaborate work so precise in its arrancement, and often so amus- 
ing in its style, and so exhaustive in the breadth of its research.”—Lcaminer. 

“The argument is supported by Dr, Nicholas with so much and that 
pa must command the attentiva of ail who are anxious for 

Notes and Queries. 

* Dr. Nicholas, who writes with much impartiality and candour.. . leans. 
little too much to the Celtic view: but his work is full of valuable ‘Sugyestions, pa may be 
read fur its t. cts as well us for its theory.”"—London Review, 

“Full of choice and varied learni: g.""—//omalist. 

“ That we are still to a great degree * Britons’......is the opinion advocated by Dr. _—— 
who has zone very elaborately into the whole question......His book is an interesting stu 
avery attractive sulj.ct."—Daily New 


London: Lonomans & Co., Paternoster Row. 


8vo. 800 pp. largely Illustrated, 50s. 


NCIENT FAITHS EMBODIED in ANCIENT NAMES. 
By Taomas Inman, M.D. Lond. 

This Wirk demonstrates that Jewish and other Cognomens embodied the names or the 
attributes of the Beines who were worshipped; that the nature of the [ebro w concep ions of 
the Creator were de rading; that a large portion of Ancient Symbolism and Doctrine have 
been — bors ited into current Keligions; that Names form a test for Historic Truth; that the 

sriplures are not to be deper ded upon, and that modern Theology r quires rev’ 
Published for the Author, and to be p d from all Booksell 


Also, by the same Author, 
THE PRESERVATION of HEALTH; or, Plain Directions 
how to Avoid the Doctor. 8vo. 155 pp. 5s. 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street. 
Also, by the same Author, 
FOUNDATION for a NEW THEORY and PRACTICE of 
MEDICINE. Sccoud Edition, 8vo. 525 pp. 10s. 
London: 
Also, by the same Autho: 
A TREATISE on MYALGIA. Second Edition, 8vo. 307 pp. 


with 6 Lithographed Plates, 9s. 


ndon: 


8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


DIGESTION: its Disorders end their Treatment. By F. W. 


Pavy, M.D., F.R.S., Senior Assistant-Physician to, and Lecturer on dellenes at, 
Guy's Hospital. 


Contents: 
General Remarks on Digestion and Indigestion. 
Prehension. Flatulence. 
Mastication. Heartburn. 
Insalivation. ater-brash. 
Degiutition. Acidity. 


Difficulty of Swallowing. 
Ga.trie Digestion. 


Intestinal Digestion. 
Colic 


Vomiting. Tympanites. 

Eruct.tion—Rumination. @a, 

Appetite. Constipation. 
ain. 


“We need hardly say that no English physician has greater right thon he has to speak with 
physiviogicul authority on matters of digestion.” —British Medical Journal. 


Cuvacant & Soxs, New Burlington Street. 
Will appear immediately, Secoud Edition, revised, d, and very iderabl 
augmented, 

A MANUAL of PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION, 

_ treating of the Practice of the Art, and its va:ious Applications to Nature. By Lage 

7. ‘st the Contents are the practical treatment of the following Subjects by Photozraphy: 

Portraits—Groups in the Stulio—t andscapes— Groups in Open Air—Instantaneous Pictures— 

Animais— Archit ire—Murine Subjects—Stiit Life—Copying of Vrints, 

anuseripts, Interiors Ste: coscory— Microphotography, &c.,and Notices of the last Inventions 
and Improvements in Leuses, Apparatus, &c. 

Joun Cnonenitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


NEW EDITIONS OF MR. CHAVASSE’S WORKS. 
Ninth Edition, fep. 8vo. 28 6d. 


ADVICE. to a MOTHER on the MANAGEMENT of HER 
CHILDREN, and on the Treatment on the moment of some of their more pressing 
Piineses and Accidents. With Notes und Annotations Sir Cuartes Locock, Bart., M.D., 


Fighth Edition, fep. &vo. 2s. 


ADVICE to a WIFE on the MANAGEMENT of HER 


OWN HEALTH, and on the Treatment of some of the Complaints incidental to Preg- 
nancy, Labour, and Suckling ; with an Introductory Chapter specially addressed to a 


Young Wite. 
Jonn & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
QOETHOPRAXY. (op straight ; mpaceun, to make.) By 
Tleatnen Bice, Acsoe. Inst. C 
This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety 7 "Deformity, Debility, and 
Deticiency of the Human Body. 


Cuvacuite & Son ; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Street. 


The only Perfect Edition of 
HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES. 


ALEX. MURRAY & SON having advertised an 
Edition of Hallam’s Middle Ages, I am obliged to warn the Public that the 
only Edition that can be reprinted by them is the First Edition of that Work, 
published in 1818, which the Author himself declared to be full of errors, 
which he took great pains to correct in 1848, in a volume, especially 
enriched by additions relating to the English Constitution. This indispensable 
Supplement, forming about one-fifth of the whole, is now incorporated in the 
Work, but is entirely wanting in the obsolete Edition of 1818 reprinted by 
Alexander Murray. The only perfect copy of Hallam’s Middle Ages is that 
published by me, containing all the Au’ 's Notes and Corrections. 


May 1, 1868. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


BY THE REV. W. B. MARRIOTT, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 550, with 63 Plates and 7 Woodcute, 38s. 


V ESTIARIVM CHRISTIANVM: the Origin and Gradual 

Development of the Dress of Moly Ministry in the Church,os evihenred by Monuments 
both of Literature and of Art, from the Apostolic Age to the Present Tim 

Many of the Plates have been Photi tographed. by gracious perm aos ot ny Som a collection of 
coloured Drawings, in which the pneee objects of Ecclesiastica! An iquity at Rome are 
serniety reproduced as they existed nearly 200 years ago. The Collection was ly made 
for Pope Clement XI., and is now the property of her Majesty the Queen. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“A really scientific treatise on a perplexed subject........ full of deep learning, sound 
judgment, wise criticism, rendered by the of 
our day.”—Loudon Review, May 16. 

“ We should omit a very plensant duty if we did utd closing our remarks, t stify to the 
general care, taste, learning, judgment, and ability with which this of pre par ed.” 


News, May 27. 
“ A most learned antiquarian i: vestigation........ It woe be in vain” oy se rh elsewhere 
for such a repertory of original catheritioe os on the subject.”"— ns Magazine, May 15. 
“ The volume before us is of intense interest both archwolozica!l and doxmatic........ The 
plates form quite a portfolio of 


ancient monuments illustrative of Church history.” 

Clerical Journal, ‘on 23. 

This day, Part I. crown &vo. 2s. 

THE DOCTRINE of the HOLY EUCHARIST as SET 
FORTH in a RECENT DFCLARATION : a Correspondence between the Rev. W. B. 
Marrivtt, M.A., Select Preacher, &c., and the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer. 

Rivinorons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


First Series, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 78. 6d.: Second Series, erown 8vo. 93. *d. 


CURIOUS MYTIIS of the MIDDLE AGES. By 
M.A., Author of Post- Mediaval Preachers,” &c. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ These essays will be found to have something to satisfy most classes of renders—the lovers 
of lex nds proper, the curious in popular delusions, the initiated in Darwinian and Mo: bod- 
doan tlh. ories; and if, in the chapters on Tell and Gellert, we are a little struck with the close 
following of Dasent's track, in his pretace to the Norse tales, it must be ow: «d that there are 
cha ters—e.g., those on the Divining Rod. the Man in the Moon, and My Seven Slecpers— 
which present new matter, and deserve the praise of independent resea 

Quarterly Review. 


“ Interesting as was Mr. Gould's First Series of Curious Myths, the S cond surpasses its 
predecessor both in general interest and ability of treatment. ‘The author, indeed, is sume- 
times fancif and overbeld in his conclusions ; but he conducts us throuch marvellous ways— 
ways which he has studied weil before he undertook to cnide others ; and if we do ne always 
acquiesce in his descriptions or arguments, we seldom differ from him without hesita'ion.” 

thenreum, 

“ The Second Series of Mr. Baring-Gould’s election of ‘Curious Myths of the Mic dle 
Ages’ contains exactly the same number of articles as the first, though it is que-ti muble 
whether they are equally attractive to the general reader. ‘Lhere is nothing in the present 
volume to compere in interest with the subjcet of the Wondering Jew, Prester J: sone Anti- 
Christ and Pope Joan, or The Man in the Moon, unless the story of st. George or Bishoy Iatto 
may claim a tradition val importance of the same magnitude Yr there. But our Ary end the 
Piper of Hamelin appears in the present volume, and also a very intere-ting articie on St. 
Ursula and the Eleven Thousand Vir ins, And for William Tell and the Tailed Men in 
the First Series we have the Knight of the Swan and Melusina in the Second. Of course 
St. Georze has prececence of the other articles in the volume, and, wth the exception of 
Melusina, the gre test sp»ee. Equally of course, the end of Mr. dis- 
cussion of England's gr at patron is to leave the world with one hero the less. But we have no 
space to lincer lonzer about a book which, apart from its d execedingly 
amucing and interesting collection of odd stories and lezends of 


Garette. 

“ This second volume is by no means inferior to his first work in poms of fad Man Govete 
interest. Noone is better qua ified thar Mr. Baring-Gould for the work, for to patiint r= 
search and schoiarly sbi ity he adds a telicity of style which has made a subject, intrinsically 
dry, and hitherto confined to a cluss, popular, suggestive, and of general interest.” Join Dull 

“ That, on his first visit to the vuried field of mediwval mytholocy. Mr. Baring Gould should 
have culled as samples of its richness the most brilliant oF the flowers that bloomed in it, 
scarcely to be wondered st. But it shows — fertile is the soil when he is enabled t - cull from 
it so goodly a second crop as that which he here presents tous. The a el treated of in 
present volume vary in interest—they are all curious and well worth ‘on 

Rivixotons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
(THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Amicus. Third 
Edition (Sixth Thousand), Revised, 6d. 
London: Tateaxre & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
WORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 48s. 
Sold separately, viz.: 
NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 4 vo's. 
RECREATIONS OF CURISTOPHER NORTH. 2 vols. 8s. 
ISLE OF PALMS, CITY OF THE PLAGUE, and other Poems. 4s. 
LIGH’S AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE.—M. LYNDSAY, &e. 4s. 
masa va, Critteal, Historical, and Miscellaneous, from “ Blackwood's Magazine,” &c. 
vols. 
HOMER AND TIS TRANSLATORS, 4s. 
Wm. Brackwooo & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, Is.; per post, Is. 1d. 
METRIC WEIGIITS and MEASURES: Speech of Mr. 
nove. -P., moving the Rejection of the ic Weights and 
6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Price per post, Is. id. 
F\NGLAND and HER COLONIES: Letter to the Right Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli, M.P., on the Present Relations of England with t) re, = tet By 
the Right Hon. C. B. Apneutey, M.P. ith an Appendix of Extracts from Evidence taken 
fore the Select Commictce on Colonial Military Expenditure, 1861. 
London: Epwarp Sranroep, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
NEW meta” CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
vols. 168, 
HERBERT SPENCER'S ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and 
Speculative. 


| HERBERT SPENCER'S "SOCIAL STATICS; or, the Con- 


ditions essential to Human Happiness specified, and the First of them Developed. 
Wittiams & Noneoarer, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 


LORD BYRON, jugé par les Témoins de sa Vie. Par la 
Comtesse Gorcciont. Avec un beau Portrait de Byron, ph Bingh 
Barrnts & Lower, Foreign Booksell 14 Great Marlb w. 


Just published, 8vo. sewed, 6d, 


(THOUGHTS on the SACRAMENTS of the LORD’S 


PPER. By W. Sscretan Woovnovse. 
London: Simexin, & Co, Torquay: E. Cockrrm. 


Jieady June |, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ON the PRESERVATION of HEALTH;; or, Plain Directions 
amen to Avoid se Doctor. By Tuomas Inman, M.D. Lend. Physician to the Reyal 


Liverpool, 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street. Liverpool: A. Hozpzs. 
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The Saturday Review. 


(ves une 6, 1868. 


Monthly, ls. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CIV. (for JUNE). 


CONTENTS : 
1. MR. R. C. JEBB ON MR. TENNYSON’S “ LUCRETIUS.” 
2. LADY DUFF-GORDON ON LIFE AT THEBES. 
3. MR. HELPS'S REALMAH.” (Continued.) 
4. MR. J. GOODALL ON “ DULWICH COLLEGE.” (Continucd.) 
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By the Author of 


This day, Illustrated, 4s.; gilt edges, 4s, 6d. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. 


Vol. II. 


THE HERMITS. 
By Professor KINGSLEY. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
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AN OXFORD ART-SCHEME. By the Rev. R. Sr. Joux Tx 
JOHN TOLAND. By the Rev. Joun Hunt. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF METAPHYSICS IN GREAT BRITAIN. By 
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2. WUAT IS THE EASTERN QUESTION ? 
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Price 1s, 
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UESTIONS MOOTED in SOCIETY.—See “THE PICCA- 
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THE LONDON STUDENT. 
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EDITED BY 


Prof. SEELEY, of University College, London ; 
Dr. HEADLAND, of Charing Cross Medical College ; and 
J. W. HALES, late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
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Published daily, Me 


= HE SCOTSMAN: the Leading Scotch Journal. 


NOT TOO LATE. By the Author of “Only George.” 
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Now ik 2 vols. large post Svo. 24s, 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church ang 
About It. By Dr. Doran. 


“ This is by far Dr. Doran's best work. Te has taken the limmourist’ 
‘abie order which in these lat mes has given us scholary 
and good Christians.” —A thenceum. 


NURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLDOROUGH STREET. 


Just ready, 8vo. with Illustrations, bound, 15s, 


AROUND the KREMLIN; or, Pictures of 


Life in Moscow. By @. T. Lowrn, Author of “The Wanderer in Arabia,” &c, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUUIL STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


RRAARAR 


COLONEL FORTESCUE’S DAUGHTER, 


By Lady Cuaries Tuynye, Author of “ Off the Line.” 5 vols. 
“This story places Lady Charles Thynne in, the 4 rank of a female novelists, The 
absorbinz interest of the work is m and re depicted 
interest of thisstory is unflagging, $3 tone pleasant an ealthy: There 
good character-drawing, end hm plot is deeply interesting, aud, sv tar as we knoe: entire 
original in its treatment.”"—S: 


ROBERT FALCONER. By Grorcre Mac- 


Donatp, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes.” 3 vols. 
By Mrs. 


FROM OLYMPUS to HADES 
par Author of “Fair Women.” 3 vols. 
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ited Service Mayuzine, 
A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. Jearrrzsoy, 
Author of * Live it Down,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“ There is real humour in this story. as well as real pathos.” "Saturday Review. 
“ A masterly work of fiction. It is a truthful and carefully wrought out sketch of jet J jun.” 


THE COUNTESS’S CROSS. By Mrs. Ecrnron. 


“The in'erest of this story never flags. The style is e y natural. The pict: 
Northern Italy are sunny, rahi true; the portsaite ave cleverly drawn.” pictures of 
Pall Mall 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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crown 8vo. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Vols. IIT. and IV. of 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the INVA- 


SION of the CRIMEA. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Diagrams, cloth, 
price 34s. 


[On Wednesday. 


THE SPANISH GIPSY: 


GEORGE Evi0T. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from Agri- 


cola’s I i 1688. By oa ty Burton. To be 
completed in 6 8vo. Vols. I. toIV. £21 


COUNT MONTALEMBERT’S HISTORY 


of the MONKS of the WEST. 5 vols. 8vo. £2 12s.6d. The Volumes just 
published (III. to V.) contain the History of the Conversion of England by 
the Monks, and may be had as a complete book, 31s. 6d. 


“ On the whole, the intellectual interest of the Count’s ‘Monks of the West’ rests mainly 
on this, that it is the work of a brilliant and accomplished layman and man of the world, 
dealing with a class of characters who have generally left to the arid professional 
handling of ecclesiastical writers. Montalembert sees their life as a whole, and a human 
whole; and, with all his zeal as an amateur hagiographer, he cannot pat’ view — with 
some of the independence of a mind trained to letters and politics.” — Pall M 


a Poem. By 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. By 


ALEX. Keira Jounston, LL.D., &c., Author of the “ Royal Atlas,” the 
“ Physical Atlas,” &c. 45 Maps, clearly printed and carefully coloured, with 
General Index. "Imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


“ Is probably the best work of the kind now published.” —7Zimes. 


THE HANDY HORSE-BOOK; or, Practical 


Instructions in Riding, Driving, and the General Care and Management of 
Horses. By “ Macenra.” New Edition, with 6 Engravings, 4s. 6d. 


“ He propounds no theories, but embodies in simple untechnical language what he has 
practically.” —Sporting Gazette. 


OUR DOMESTICATED DOGS: their Treat- 


ment in reference to Food, Diseases, Habits, Punishments, Accomplishments, 
&c. By the Author of the ‘“ Handy Horse-Book.” Bound in gilt cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 
“ The author begs to assure his readers that the remarks and advice herein offered are, 
ually with those in * The Handy Horse-Book,’ founded on practical experience of the habits 
of f- faithful creatures they are intended to benefit, and who have always been his friends 
and companions.’’—Preface. 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN: 


being Plain, Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrange- 
ment of Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year round ; embracing all classes 
of Gardens, from the largest to the smallest ; with Engraved Plans, illustrative 
of the various Systems of Grouping in Beds and Borders. By Davin THom- 
son, Gardener to Lady Mary C. Nisbet Hamilton, Archerfield and Dirleton 
ee Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ot Iwill d to all your readers an admirable work which has just been 

published i in David Thomson, of Archerfield, and which 

for the ion, culture ,and arrangement of —_ in flower-gardens all the 

a, Such'a manual has been long wan , and the right man is in right place as 

thor." Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


LAKE VICTORIA: a Narrative of Explora- 


tions in Search of the Source of the Nile. Compiled from the Memoirs of 
Captains SpeKE and Grant. By G. C. Swayne, M.A., late Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Crown 8vo. with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of SAINT COLUMBA, Apostle 


of Caledonia. Reprinted from the “ Monks of the West.” By the Count De 
MONTALEMBERT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Winchester— 


Westminster—Shrewsbury—Harrow—Rugby. Notes of their History and 

Traditions. By the Author of “ Etoniana.” Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
“In cog@anetion of the delightful volume about Eton, we have here, by the same author, a 
Nei volume professes 


volume of concerning five other public schools. 


to be history, but it is history of the best sort.” —Vall Mall Gazette. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION: a 


Practical Manual for Use in Schools. By JamEs Currig, M.A., Principal of 
the Church of Scotland Training College, Edinburgh. Third Edition, ls. 6d. 
“We do not remember having seen a work so Scoliee che to our mind as this, which 
‘combines sound theory practice. Proceed “4 by step, it from 
the formation of the sho hi ys, the pupil 
being every where with all needful in the way of and hints. 
sentences, an uiring facili y, in arranging ts appropriately. 
It ought to be tena used.” 


CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN’S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition, 3 vols. Sold separately. 

Vol. I. STRAY LEAVES FROM AN ARCTIC JOURNAL; or, Eighteen 
Months in the Polar Regions in Search of Sir John Franklin, in the Years 
1850-51. THE CAREER, LAST VOYAGE, AND FATE OF SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. 5s. 

Vol. II. THE DISCOVERY OF A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE BY H.M.S. 
INVESTIGATOR, Captain R. M‘Clure, during the Years 1850-54. 5s, 

Vol. IIT. QUEDAH ; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal in Malayan Waters. 
IN JAPANESE WATERS. THE FIGHT OF THE PEIHO 

1859. 7s. 


NEW WORKS. 


INDIAN POLITY: View of the 
Government of India, Public Works Department. 8vo. with Map, 21s. 


2 
TRAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 


COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late WALTER PLOWDEN. By TREVOR 
CHICHELE PLOWDEN. 8vo. with Two Maps, price 18s. 


TRELAND in 1868 BATTLE-FIELD 


PARTY STRIFE. By Esq., one of the 
in Chancery in Ireland, 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


4 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive. By JonN Stuart MILL, M.P. ‘ae Westminster. Seventh Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


5 
J ETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON. 


Newly collected and arranged, with a oSneenaty, by JamEs SPEDDING. 
Vous, III. A IV. 8vo. with Portrait, price 24s. [Jn July. 


(50D in HISTORY. By Baron Bunsen. 


Translated from the German by SUSANNA wah a by 
DEAN Sran.ey, D.D. Voxs. I. and II. 8vo. 30s. 


A MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Ex- 


tracted from Family Sources -_s his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Illustrations and Two Portraits, 42s. 


8 
ALICE RUSHTON; and other Poems. By 


FRANCIS REYNOLDS. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


[ALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By the 


Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Being a Collective Edition of the Author's Stories 
from the Greck Classics. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


10 
LORD _ MACAULAY’S Two Essays on 


MILTON and MACCHIAVELLI. Fep. 8vo. price SIXPENCE. 


ll 
Vf EMORIALS of LONDON and LONDON 
LIFB 


2 in the 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries. Selected from the City 
Archives, translated, and edited by H. T, Rrtey, M.A. Royal 8vo. ar = 


‘ 12 
PREE-WILL and LAW in PERFECT 


HARMONY. By Henry Travis, M.D. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


13 
‘THE CHURCH and the WORLD in 1868: 


a Third Series of Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Onpy 
Surptey, M.A. 8vo. price 15s. 


14 
ESSAYS on EDUCATIONAL REFORM- 


ERS: the Jesuits, Locke, J. J. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, &c. By the Rev. R. H. 
Quick, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


O*. the SURGICAL TREATMENT of 


Pg DISEASES. By T. Hoimes, Surgeon to the Hospital for 
9 Chromolithographic Plates and 95 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 2ls. 


16 
DE. ODLING’S COURSE of PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, arranged for the use of —" Students, with express refer- 
to Summer Practice. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. with 


BIBLE ANIMALS. By the the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, M.A. Copiously illustrated with Original Designs engraved on 


18 
E{XAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, 


and GAS ENGINES of the most Approved Types. By Jonn 
In course of publication in 24 Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. each, forming 1 vol. 4to. illus- 
trated by about 50 Plates and about 400 Woodcuts. [Part I. now ready. 


19 
THE SEA-FISHERMAN, comprising ihe 
Chief Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, a 
Glance at Nets, and Remarks on Boats and Boating. By J.C. WiLcocks. Second 
Edition, enlarged, with about 80 Woodcut Illustrations. Post 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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[June 6, 1868;. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE FOR JUNE, READY THIS DAY. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by Epmunp Yates. Is, 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK; from 


ne Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. 
By FITZGERALD. 2 vols, 8vo. 36s, 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. By 


Justin M‘Cartuy, Author of “ The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 1 vol. 12s. 


[Ready this day. 
THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, BA. Cantab. 
3 vols. ready. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By H. Pen- 


BERTON. 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated. { Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 


‘Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols, [Ready this day. 
MR. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL, READY THIS DAY. 


THE ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By 


EpMuUND Yates, Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 


By W. H. Russet, LL.D. 3 vols. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


BRAKESPEARE ; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance: a New Novel, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and 
Gown,” &c., is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 


THE DOWER HOUSE: the New Novel 


By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), Author of “Called to Account,” 
&c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEVER FOR EVER.” 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE: a Novel. 


3 vols. [Ready this day. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a New Novel. By 


Buack. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


MARTYRS to FASHION: a Novel. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 


THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 


‘Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


THE LOST LINK: a Novel. 


Author of “ A Golden Heart,” &c. 3 vols. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: 


Mrs. EDWARD PULLEYNE. 3 vols. 


By Tom Hoop, 


[Ready this day. 

a New Novel. By 
[Just ready. 

NOTICE.—Now ready, the Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 6s., of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the 


Author of “‘ Cometh Up as a Flower.” (Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES 
To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 
MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By the Author of “ Archie 


Lovell,” “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” &c. 
Also, now ready, 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 
“ Brakespeare,” &c. 
SWORD and GOWN. By the same Author. 
Also, a Cheap Edition, 2s., of 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. With all the Original 


Lilustrations. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


In the press, 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


By H. A. L. “The Old Shekarry,” 


Author of “ The Hunting Grounds of the Old tyne “The Camp Fire,” 
“The Forest and the Field,” &e, 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 7 BROOK STREET, W. 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT, 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE: Travels 


in Italy, Spain, Greece, Algeria, West Indies, Madeira, South Ameri 
&e. By the late Emperor MaxmMi1LIANn. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 


TIMES: the Dukes of Burgundy —Charles the Fifth— Philip the 
Second and the Taciturn—Cardinal Richeliea— The First English 
Revolution—William the Third. By J. Van Praer. Edited by 
Sir Epmunp Heap, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 
“ Thoroughly honest and sensible, this book is the result of evident th t an 
It constantly suggests matter for thought in its readers. V. fete can ar 
against such vivid narrators as Barante, Prescott, Motley, Macaula It is something to come 
across a writer who, while appreciating the elder and the younger illiam of Orange, can still 
hint that neither Philip II, nor James II. was a mere ruffian. ¢ characters of Charles V, 


sketch indeed of the eh acier of and postion off the man and of his policy et 
etch in e character poai' man o! 
of his reign.” —Saturday Review.” 


ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER the TUDORS. 


By H. R. Fox Bourne, Author of “English Merchants,” &¢c. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. 


Armada,’ been so often relat 
description coquioes a fresh interest from the skilful use 1? by Mr. Bourne of 
speeches of the chief actors in heroic combat.”—Hxaminer. 


A NEW EDITION of “THE HEAVENS”: 


an Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AmEpEE 
Guittemin. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Imperial 
8vo. with 225 Coloured Lithographs, and 21s, 


eb enytiing-¢ can make the study of astronomy easy and engaging to ordi yg A inds, it 
will assured] a work of the attractive style and handsome 
treatise on is Heavens.’ It deserves to be spoken of with all om ag wards which 
author, editor, illustrator, and publisher have equally done their best. oft the translation itself 
we cannot speak too highly. It has all the force freshness of original writin, 


HISTORY of GREECE. By Dr. ~ mo 
Curtius. ‘Translated by A. W. Warp, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I. demy 8vo, 15s, 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 
PERBURY. By Watrer Farqunar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Second Series, commencing with the Reformation. Vols. 
I. and II. demy 8vo. 30s. (being Vols. VI. and VII. of the whole 
Work). 


“It is pleasant to be able to say that Dr. Hook, in these volumes, has risen with ~ theme, 
and writes with a power worthy of a subject which, although not the whole, is yet a large part 
of the history of the time, rather than a mere biography. It is a better thing still to be able to 
add that he conscientiously awards praise and blame, not according to party, but according to 
merit. The sound principles, manly tone, honest morality, and vigorous narrative of the book 
have added one more to the many and great services rendered both to the Church, and to 
opinion in the Church, and to a ne and hearty spirit among Churchmen, by Dr. Hook.” 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 


of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now first collected, in- 
cluding: Charles Lamb—Schiller—Pitt and Fox—Goldsmith—Gray. — 
Lake Leman—Verona—On the Differences between Authors and ‘the 
Impression of them conveyed by their Works—Infidelity in Love— 
The Influence of Love upon Literature—IlI-health—The Departure of 
Youth—The Influence of Love upon Human Life, &c. &e. 3 vols. 
36s. 


“* Few books are likely to be more generally popular during the present season than the mis- 
cellaneous eee of a statesman, essayist, poet, and novelist whose reputation has scarcely for 
@ moment been dimmed by tlie rise of some of the most brilliant stars of literature, at a time 
when his fame as a writer had already well nigh reached its zenith.”— Atheneum. 


NINE YEARS on the NORTH-WEST 


FRONTIER of INDIA, from 1854 to 1863. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Corron, K.C. B. 1 vol. demy 8yo. 14s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Just published, imperial 4to. half-bound in morocco, £3 10s. 


VILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE: 


Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently erected, with a 
full Descriptive Notice of each Building. 


Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen different Architects, 
are illustrated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, together with occasional 
Perspective Views ané@ Details. The Buildings are fully described, and in 
nearly every case a statement of the actual Cost is given. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW POEM BY MR. MORRIS. 


Now ready, | thick vol. crown 8vo. 14s. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING TALES IN VERSE: 


Cupid and Psyche. The Son of Croesus. 

The Writing on the Image. | Watching of the Falcon. 
The Love of Alcestis. Pygmalion and the Image. 
The Lady of the Land. Ogier the Dane. 


The Wanderers. 
Atalanta’s Race. 

The Man Born to be King. 
Doom of King Acrisius. 
The Proud King. 


“ We have enjoyed such $ Srey | peest in this, in every sense, rare volume that we heartily 
commend it to readers of all ages.’ turday Review. 
“It may be doubted whether any po of our day equals Mr. Morris in enablin; pbs we senter 
to see the objects which are presented tohim. Great riches of invention, an im 
A of description, and a keen sense 0: auty.”—A thenceum. 
i Singular oe oan terseness, and vigour. A poet of unusual and quite original power.” 


LONDON: F. 8. ELLIS, 23 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 972 
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Crown Buitprnas, 188 FLEET STREET. 


NEW BOOKS. 


COUSIN JACK: a Domestic Novel. By a 


New WRITER. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


ARTISTS and ARABS; or, Sketchin =~ 


Sunshine. By Henry BLACKBURN, Author of “ Travelling in Spain. 
Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 10s, 6d 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINDOWS. By 


J. HAIN FRISWELL. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


“ id of a window in the bosom, to render the soul of man visible, is Laat omns 


TABLE TALK of the EMPEROR NAPO- 


LEON BUONAPARTE. (Bayard Edition.) 


VATHEK. By Wirtiam Becxrorp. (Bayard 
Edition.) 
Bayard Editions now ready, each 2s. 6d. 

. STORY OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 

DE JOINVILLE’S ST. LOUIS THE KING. 

. ESSAYS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

. ABDALLAH. By Epovanp 

. TABLE TALK OF NAPOLEON. 

VATHEK. By Becxrorp. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and POSTHUMOUS) 


WORKS of FREDRIKA BREMER. Edited by her Sister, CHARLOTTE 
Bremer. Translated from the Swedish by Frepk. Mitow. Post 8vo. cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. 


“We have charming volume that we have no room for further 
quotation; but it is a book to be read.” xaminer. 


WALKS in the BLACK COUNTRY and its 
GREEN BORDER LAND. By Burrir, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


Comprising Explorations and Descriptions of the Black Country, its Chief 
Towns and Centres of Industry—Birmingham, Dudley, Stourbridge, Hagley, 
and Wolverhampton—Visits to Iron Manufactories—The Brade Works and 
their Productions—The Wrekin—Willenhall—Briekmaking—Halesowen—Nail 
Trade—Shenstone and the Leasowes—The Industries of Smethwick, Oldbury, 
West Bromwich, Wednesbury, Tipton—Visits to Baronial Halls—Lichfield 
and its Cathedral—Coventry and its Industries—Kenilworth and its Romance 
—Warwick and its Castle—Leamington and Stratford-upon-Avon. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188 FLEET STREET. 


MR. JAMES GRANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 


FIRST LOVE AND LAST LOVE: 
A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 
By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “The Romance of War,”’ “ The White Cockade,” &c. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


NOTICE._MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 


This day, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT: 


A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lety Audley’s Secret,” &e. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 1 vol. post svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ONE FOOT IN THE GRAVE: 
A Love Story. 


Dest et imagination qu’on trouve l'autre monde, com) 
ot qu ve qui peut compenser 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 7 BROOK STREET, W. 


Now ready at every Library, 3 vols. 


ETHEL’S ROMANCE: 
A Novel. 
inne Romance,’ a reall interesting, natural, and well written story. What we like 


is Res its tenderness, its high tone, and occasional vigour and vivi ness of its 
delineations. leasant to read, and something more than mercly pleasant.” su 
‘orning Star, 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, crown Svo. cloth lettered, 1s. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


From the Seventh French Edition of Tx. LAVALLEE, late Professor of Military 
History and Statistics at at the Military School of Saint-Cyr. 


EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, BY 


Captain LENDY, F.G.S., F.L.S., &c. 
Director of the Practical Military College at Sunbury. 


“ The work contains m and lucid arrangement 
all the educational treati: d its 
ond pedvantages appear to cutee 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


TEN CHAPTERS ON SOCIAL 
REFORM. 


By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. 


— 1.—Reform. Chapter 7.—Crime, 
2.—The Working Classes. »  %.—Education. 
 3—The Church. » 
a 4.—The Residuum, 10.—Objects of Radical 
= 5.—Pauperism, &c. Poli 


»»  6—Drunkenness, &. 


taking research, and the power of analysis in a high degree."Liverpool A 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, és. 


THE MINERALOGIST’S 
DIRECTORY; 


Or, a Guide to the Principal Mineral Localities in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


By TOWNSHEND M. HALL, F.G.S. 


Previous writers on the subject of Minerals have agreed in placing all notices of 
their Localities after the description of each respective Species, instead of arranging 
them in their natural order, according to their geographical position. 

In the present Work more than seventeen hundred Mineral Localities are noticed, 
and the geological formation in which each Species occurs has been described as far 

as possible ; whilst the various Localities are arranged alphabetically. 


“ Of the greatest utility to mineralogists and members of field clubs...... Entitled to a place 
in every geological library.” —Mining Journal. 
Iv 
Just published, crown cloth, 


MEMOIRS OF A LIFE. 
“ The author shows himself to have bem a diligent student of the best literature AL, mg ued 
every page of his volume has a pleasant quotation trom some one worth quoting from. 
Vv 
Crown 8vo. with 3 Maps, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OVERLAND 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO 
QUEENSLAND. 


By M. H. MARSH, Esq., M.P., F.R.G.S. 
wai scarcely a upon which or to be informed 
Beil’s Weekly Messenger. 


vI 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


MAKING OF THE AMERICAN 
NATION; 


Or, the Rise and Decline of Oligarchy in the West. 
Showing how the American Nation and Democracy have been made and what they 
are, with Considerations on their Tendency and Destiny. 

By J. ARTHUR PARTRIDGE, 

and “ The False Nation and its 
Author of “ Coalitions rontiers, Bases,’ 

“ An able Cay velumingus work on the causes and results of the late war in the United 
States.,....Mr. Partridge's analysis of American wg & and institutions proves him to have 
been ah and student; and his application of the well l-established 
axioms of political science to the United States catities him te still Reker oral.” as 


vir 
Demy 8vo. cloth, és. 


A POLITICAL AND MILITARY 
REVIEW OF THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN 
WAR OF 1866; 


With an Account of the Garibaldian Expedition to the Tyrol, a Review of the 
erence to the probable part o1 
Solution of the Eastern Question. 
By Captain W. J. WYATT (Unattached), 
Formerly of the Radetzky Hussars. 


“ Captain has evidently passed much of his life 
Mis icloms, therefore, the A ustro-Ltalian of 1866 are entitled to 
respect 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Agent Appointment for the Sale nance Maps, eae 
Survey Maps, and Charts, 
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CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF PIANOFORTES. 
cat CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE, 


For Three Years certain (by Quarterly Payments in advance), the following 


PIANOFORTES : 


At 10 Guineas per annum, an elegant PIANINO, by Bord, of Paris, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with ornamented Fret, 6% Octaves, Check 
Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble ; cash price, 27 Guineas. 

At 15 Guineas per annum, an English Model PIANOFORTE, by Chappell & Co., in very handsome Rosewood, with truss legs, or in Walnut 
case, 64 Octaves ; cash price, 40 Guineas. 

At 20 Guineas per annum, a Foreign Model PIANOFORTE, by Chappell & Co., in Rosewood or Walnut case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three. 
Strings throughout ; cash — 60 Guineas. 

At the expiration of Three Years (provided each Quarterly Instalment shall have been paid in advance) the Instrument becomes the property of 
the Hirer. 

Other descriptions, including those by Broadwood, Collard, and Erard, on a similar arrangement. 


Illustrated Lists may be had on application to CuaprELi & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF HARMONIUMS. 
CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE 


ALL THE BEST 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


For Three Years certain (by Quarterly Payments in advance), after which the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer. A Three 
price 16 Guineas, or 31s. 6d. per Quarter for Three Years. A Six Stop, price 22 Guineas, or 42s. a Quarter. A Ten Stop, re 26 Guineas, or £2 12s. 6d. 
a Quarter. And all other Instruments by this celebrated Maker in a like proportion,—Lists on application to CuarreL. & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


On the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase. 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED DRAWING-ROOM MODEL INSTRUMENT, with Sixteen Stops, Percussion Action, and all the latest improve- 
ments, price 60 Guineas ; or if hired for Three Years certain, paying 5 Guineas per Quarter in advance, the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer, 
without any further payment whatever. The Large Drawing-room Model is the most perfect Harmonium for private use. 


~ 


THE DIGITORIUM. 
(PATENT.) 


This remarkable Invention materially assists any Person to Play and become Perfect on the Pianoforte, Organ, or Harmonium in an incredibly short 
time; it strengthens the Fingers, the stretch of Octaves are acquired, and the inevitable Finger Exercises which so soon destroy a piano are adapted to this 
popular invention. Mr. Charles Hallé writes: “I consider the Digitorium a valuable invention.” Mr. H. 8. Oakeley, Prof. Mus. Univ. Edin., writes: “It 
should be possessed by students both of the pianoforte and organ.” Mr. Brinley Richards: “ One of the most simple and useful inventions I have yet seen 
for the use of the pianoforte player.” Price 15s. 6d. ; or, with Ivory Keys, 18s. 6d.—CHarrELi & Co., Sole Agents, 50 New Bond Street, London, W. 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


OF 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


(Registered for Transmission Abroad.) 
Edited by EDWARD F,. RIMBAULT. 
Sixty-four Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 
10. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards. 51. Twenty-four Popular Scotch Songs (First Selec- 
19. Favourite Airs from “ The 4 um 58.) 
for the Pianoforte, Gori Twelve, Songs, by Benedict and Arthur Sullivan. 
21. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Asher an a. ( 1 Number, 1868.) 
23. Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 45. Hymns for the Christian Seasons. 64, Sixteen New Christy's Songs with Choruses. (June 
36. Christy tee Number, 1868.) 
41. Fift ratic A Arran, ‘or the Pianoforte 
the CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 
42. One Hundred Irish Melodies. Arranged for the | 22. Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melo- | 12, Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
Pianoforte. dies, No. 1, containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 complete. 
43. One Hundred Scotch Melodies. Arranged for the | 35. Vocal Christy Minstrel Album, 20. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. lu 
Pianoforte. 39. Christy Minstrel Song Book. No. 8, containing Sonata No. 3 of Op. 2, and 0 
44. One Hundred Welsh and English Melodies. Ar- | 48. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fourth Selection). Sonata Op. 7 complete. 
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